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I 'be Lonpon Art of Building. 


In TREE PARTS. 


— 
— ——— 


I. Containing a Demonſtration of all the Geometrical Problems which are neceſlary to deſcribe 
SQUAREs, CtRCLEs, Ovalts, PoLyYGoNs, ARrcnEs, and Gronnws. 
'The moſt approved Methods for Menſuration of Super ficics, and Sclids, applied to the 
Meaſurement of all Sorts of Artificers Works concerned in BurtvinG., 
The Prices of the Labour and Materiali, of the ſeveral kinds of Works performed by D1c- 


= GERS, BRICKLAYERS, Masons, (CaRPENTERs, Jolntres, Sirus, PLAISTERERS, 
= PLumBERr?s, GLASIERS, PalnTERs, and Paviours; with Diredtions for making an 
= E/limate of the Expence of any Fabric, great or ſmall. 

= The Prices of all Sorts of Iron work: wiz. Nail, and what each Sort ought to weigh. 


= 5 The Prices of Locks, Bolts, Hinges, Latches, &c. Axes, Hammers, Saws, Chizzcl;, Augers, &c. 


II. Containing plain and eaſy Directions for the Conſtruction of the Five ORD ENS or 
ARCHITBCTURE, With their ſeveral Pedefials, Columns, and Entablatures, accurately de- 
ſcribed; and a Parall:/ drawn between i aid Mr. G1iBBs's Method, and that of the 
BuitoER's REyosITORY; ſhewing how the Orders are to be uſed over each other; with 
their Intercclumniations, c. 

v A large Variety of Frentiſpieces and Doors, ſuited to each Order; the Proportion of Vin- 
= %s dos, Piers for Gates, Obeliſts, Block Cornices, with the Proportion of Rooms, Cieling- 
= IF Pieces, Frets; alſo Chineſe Latice-works for Pailings, Gates, Hatches, &c. 

An eaſy and entirely New Method of finding the exact Module or Diameter for the erect- 
ing Columns or Pilaſters THREE ſeveral Ways in a juſt Proportion. 1. Arithmetically. 

4 2. Grometrically, by Scale and Compaſs. 3. Inſpectionally, by a Table; which ſhews, in 
: | proportion to any Height given, the exact Diameter ; alſo how to calculate the Diameter of 
=] | the Orders, according to the Proportions laid down by Mr. G1B ns, or any other Author, 


: : , 
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And alſo the Method of Reducing any Module or Diameter (from 6 to 24 Inches) into 
Feit and Inches, by a New Inſpectional Table; whereby the Trouble of dividing a Module 
into Minutes is a oided, and the whole performed by the common two Foot Rule. 
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III. Copiouſly treating of the ſeveral kinds of Stair-Caſes; the various. Forms of their twilled «+ 
Rails: Alſo the beſt Rules, with Variety of Examples for Forming, Framing, and Truſſiog 
all manner of Roo rs for Buildings, public or private, though the PLAN be rare or be.. 
With a Collection of the Ground Rules neceſſary to be obſerved in Architecture and Building. 


| The Whole illuſt rated with Fifty-four CorrtR PLATES, 


To which is annex:d, 


FS The BUILDERs DICTIONARY. 


E By WILLIAM SALMON. : | 
FS Ss. 4 the FIFTH EDITION. 

Y With great Alterations and Improvements, By E. Hove ws, Surveyor to the 
= Corporation of the London Aſſurance; and other Eminent Hands. 

| =7 3 | , , | 

= I. LONDON. Printed for S. Bix'r, C. Hire and L. Hawks, E. WicksTEED, 
— J. WAR D, W. JounsTos, FT. Lox6MAN, and E. DILLY, 1755. 
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* T H E 
E. 
SHALL not expatiate on the Uſefulneſs and Excellency of the 
Art of Architefture, which is too well known to require any En- 
comiums ; but rather chuſe to employ the few Pages left me to in- 
orm the Reader, in the firſt place, with the Motives which in- 
duced me to publiſh this Treatiſe ; and then with the Method I have 
taken in the Performance of it. 

The principal Motive was my Deſire to improve the young Prafitio- 
ners in this Art, who, for the moſt Part, are groſiy ignorant of the 
true Proportion, which is the Foundation and very Soul of Architecture. 

The next was the Deficiency in all the Treatiſes of Architecture writ- 
ten by Vitruvius, Palladio, Schamozzi, Serlio, Vignola, and many other 
celebrated Architects. 


For notwithſtanding they contain many excellent Rules, yet, upon ma- 
ture Conſideration, it will be found, that ſome things very material are 


full wanting, in order for the rendering the Study and Practice of Ar- 


chitecture plain and eaſy to Perſons of common Capacities. 
To ſet this in a ſlronger Light, it will be proper to enquire into the 


following Particulars, 


I. What is neceſſary to be known by every one who deſires to draw, or 
work, any of the Five Orders of Architecture, according to true Pro- 
portion, to any Height required. 

II. What the Rules are, already given by Authcrs, for the obtaining 
this Knowledge. | 

In anſwer to the firſt; the Knowledge abſolutely neceſſary to be obtain- 
ed by every one, who defires either to draw, or work, any of the 
Five Orders of Architefure acccrding to true Proportion to any 
Height required, is, 27 

The underſtanding perfectly well bow to find an exact Diameter, in 
Proportion to the limited Height be is obliged to draw, or work to, in 
any of the following Caſes ; viz. An FH a 

1. To the Column alone: Or, 2. Jo the Column with its Entablature: 
Or, 3. When the Column, with its Entablature, is erected on a Pedeſtal :- 
Or, 4. To the Column and Pedeſtal only, without its Entablature. 

| A 2 "2? oP 


Im. on it oath . 6. 2 RE 
1 ” 


PREFACE. 
All this Variety of Caſes does often occur in Practice, and there- 


ere is neceſſary to be known ; becauſe every one of theſe Caſe; requires a 
afferent Diameter to the ſame Height, in proportion thereto : So that 
it is as impoſſible fer any one that is ignorant in this Point, to draw, 
or erect, either Column er Pilaſter in true Proportion, as it is for any 
one vo erect a Heuſe, to ſuch a. Length, Breadth, and Height, without 
making uſe of ſome ſort of Meaſure. 

T ſhall now ſhew, in anſirer to the ſecond Query, what are the Rules 


already. given, by Authors, for \the obtaining of this Knowledge, ſo 


abſolutely eſſential to be known. 

It would indeed be too tedious to give a ak Account of all 
the Authors who have treated on this Subject; I ball therefore but 
briefly touch on ſome of them, tho" withal the moſt celebrated. 

In the ſeveral Treatiſes written by Palladio, Scamozzi, Serlio, Vig- 
nola, Le Clerc, and Evelyn, there is not a mord mentioned for the in- 
firufting a young Architect how to module, or find the Diameter of an 
Order; hich, to me is vaſtly ſurprizing, That in a point ſo very ne- 
ceſſary, which they -muſt moſt certainly know this to be, they ſhould be 
wholly filent : Nor can I account for it, unleſs it were defignedly to 
ſhut the Eyes of the Igncrant, that they might till remain jo. 

The bejt Rules that ever I jaw for this Purpoſe, are thoſe given by 
Mr. William Halfpenny, 2 Mr. Langley ; ; and they are theſe that 


follow. 


Mr. Halfpenny, in his Art of Sound Building gives theſe Rules: 

When any Height is determined fer a Column, ith its Entablature, 
what muſt be the Diameter in froportion to that Heig bt ? | 
3 Of the Tuſcan Order, according to Palladio, when the whole 
e Height is given, you muſt divide it into 35 equal Parts, and jour of 
« thoſe Parts muſt be the Diameter of the. Column ; but if it lands on 
« q Sub-Plinth, yeu muſt divide the given Height into 39 equal Parts, 
&« and four of thoſe Parts muſt be the Diameter of the Column. 

** 2. Of the Doric Order; divide the given Height into 10 equal 
« Parts, and take one for the Diameter of the Column ; but if it 

« fands on a Pedeſtal, the given Height muſt be divided into 74 equal 
« Parts, and fix of theſe Parts muſt be the Diameter of the Column. 

* 3. Of the Tonic Order; Divide the. given Height into 65 equal 
& Parts, and take fix for the Diameter of the Column ; but if it ſtands 


« on a Pedeſtal, you muſt divide the given Height to 81 equal Parts, 


* ond take fix for the Diameter of the Column. 
cc 
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& 4. Of the Corinthian Order; Divide the given Heigl into 8 5 
ce equal Parts, and 1 of theſe Parts muſt be the Diameter of the Column. 

&* 5. Of the Compoſite Order; Divide the given height into 12 
* equal Parts, and take one for the Diameter of the Column; but if 
te it lands on a Pedeſtal, the given Height muſt be divided inte 46 
&« equal Parts, and three muſt be the Diameter of the Column 

Theſe are all the Rules and Caſes delivered by Mr. Halfpenny, for 

ding à proportional Diameter to any Height required. And here it is 


fin 
to be obſerved, that he gives Rules for finding the Diameters but of two 


of theſe four Caſes mentioned befere, which are ſo neceſſary to be known. 
Mr. Langley, in his Builder's Cheſt-Book, gives this Rule; 


* Your Order being agreed on, you muſt Account how many Minutes 
* are contained in the Height of the Column and its Entablature, 
e and then divide the Height of the Room, &c. into as many equal 
« Parts as there are Minutes in the Height of your Order, and tak- 
ing 60 of thoſe Parts, That ſhall be the Diameter of ycur Column, 
*« and Module to work by.“ 

Here it is to be obſerved that he takes notice of, and gives Rules for, 
but one of thoſe four Caſes beforementioned. 

Now theſe are the beſt, and all the Rules I ever met with for finding 
the Diameter of a Column, or Module to work by: And cven both 
theſe are very troubleſome and intricate, if not obſcure, eſpecially to ſuch 
as are unacquainted with the Mathematicks. 

The Matter ſtanding thus, I ſhall in the next Place proceed to ſupply this 
Deficiency, and remove the intricacy in which theſe Authors have left us, 

In which obſerve : LID 0.02 wu 
That the Method I advance in this Treatiſe is entirely new ; whereby 
the Module, or Diameter, in proportion to any given Height, is found 
three Mays: Firſt, by ArithmeticalCalculation: Secondly, Geometrically 
by Scale and Compaſs; and, Thirdly, by an Iiſpectional plain Table. 

T have given in Chap. VIII. Part the Second, a Me!hod of finding the 
exact Diameter by Arithmetic in any of the Caſes beforementioned ; and 
for the eſfecting of this, you will find a Table, containing ſuch Hetghts, 
in all the Caſes, that require a Foot Diameter, in proportion thereunts : 
So that when you have occaſion to calculate a Diameter to a limited 
Height in any Caſe, have Recourſe to the Table for the Caſe you require 
the Diameter to be calculated to ; and taking from thence the Height, 
there ſet down (in the Manner there taught, ) the Diameter in proportion 


to that Height is 12 Inches; therefore ſay, by the Rule of Three, 
| 4 | 


« 
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Tf ſuch a Height requires 12 Inches, what will ſuch a Height require? 
And one ſingle Operation will give you the Diameter ſought. See the 
Examples in the Chapter above-mentioned. a | 
The ſecond Way of doing this is Geometrically by Scale and Compaſs. 
See Plate X. Though this Scale is chiefly deſigned for drawing, yet it 
may alſo be applied to Practice, and thereby become of univerſal Uſe : 
For this Scale ſhews, by Inſpettion, and by the Help of a Square, and 
a Pair of Compaſſes, the exatet Diameter in proportion to any Height 
of Columns and Pilaſters, and in all the Variety of Caſes beforemen- 
tioned; and that with leſs Time and Trouble than the former. | 
This Method is much eafier than by Arithmetic; becauſe any Perſon may 
make uſe of this way, who can but read the Conſtruction thereof in 
Chap. IX. Part the Second; alibo they under/land nothing of Arithmetic. 
This Scale is of excellent Uſe in delineating Architefture in true Pro- 
portion on Paper, or the like : For by: ſetting the given Height, or that 
you intend your Draught ſhall be of, upon the Scale; it at once gives 


you the Diameter in proportion to that Height. 


This Method is leſs troubleſome than either of. the former, and an- 


ſwers in all the Variety of Caſes beforementtoned. 


' The third | Method is by an Taſpettional Plain Table, Plate XIII, 
which ſhews by Inſpection, not only the exact Diameter in Inches, but 
alſo the ſixteenth Part of an Inch. 


| IT fhall therefore ſubmit it to the Judgment of | any impartial Perſon ; 
whether any or all theſe Ways are not plainer and eafier to be under- 


flood, and alſo more expeditious, than. any of thoſe Rules delivered by 


Mr. Halfpenny, Langley, or any other Author. whatſoever; _ 

T fhould not have introduced the firſt. Part of this Treatiſe, had is 
not been with a View of making it 'of general Uſe to all Sorts. of Perſons 
concerned in Building, | s 

Architefure is an Art founded on the Principles of Geometry, and 
therefore it is highly neceſſary that every one 'who would attain. to any 
Perfection in it, ſhould firſt learn Geometry: But as it is reaſonably 
to be expected, that many Perſons, in whoſe Hands this Treatiſe may 
come, may not be thus qualified ; therefore I have fer the Help of ſuch, 
in this firſt Part, collected the moſt uſeful Problems in Geometry, ne- 
ceſſary lo be learned, from Authors of known Reputation, viz. Mr. 


Le Clerc, Mandey, Hawney. And alſo the Menſuration of 75 


ficies and & oli de, vi th jome Improvements for the mare eaſy under and- ; 


ing of them, See Plate I, II, III. | 
1 | You 
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Yon have here alſo Directions for meaſuring ſeveral Artificers Warks, 
concerned im Building, viz. Carpenters, Joiners, Diggers, Bricklay- 
ers, Plaiſterers, Maſons, Glaziers, Painters, Plumbers, Paviours, and 
Smiths; and under each Head the Prices of ſeveral Sorts of Work and 
Materials; collected partly from ſeveral approved Authors, and the 
reſt from my own Experience. 1 

You will likewiſe find Directions for making an Eſtimate of the 
Charge of erecting any Houſe of any Height and Bigneſs, built of 
Brick and Timber, with which 1 conclude the firſt Part. 


In the SECOND PART you have the Five Orders of Columns 
accurately deſcribed by Modules and Minutes, with their Entablatures 
and Pedeſtals, in Plate 4, 5, VI, VII, VIII, and a Deſcription of 
them in the firſt frve Chapters, where the principal Parts of each Or- 
der are ſummed up, for the more ready finding the Height of every 
principal Part. And alſo ſome Parallels of the Proportions uſed by 
Mr. Gibbs, and in the Builder's Repoſitory ; and being ſet in the ſame 
Light and Manner, and by obſerving Plate A, will, at one View, 
ſhew the Difference, if any. 

Plate X has been already deſcribed. 

Plate XI ſhews how to reduce Modules and Minutes into Feet and 
Inches, and is of excellent Uſe in working the Five Orders of Archi- 
teture: For having found a proportional Diameter, the Table for di— 
viding the Module into 60 equal Parts or Minutes to work the Order 
by, 1s here ſpared, and a common Two Foot Rule made uſe of to ſupply 
ils place, as plainly appears in the Conſtruction thereof, in Chap. X. 
In Chap. XI, Plate XII, you have the Deſcription, and Uſe of a 
new invented Scale for the ready dividing Modules into Minutes, 

In Plate XIV you have the Mouldings made uſe of in Arcbiteclure, 
and the Impoſts and Arches of the Five Orders, 

In Plate XV you have the Conſtruction of divers forts of uſeful Scales. 

In Plate XVI you have the method of dividing out Flutes and Fil- 
lets, upen Columns and Pilaſters. 

In Plate XVII you have the method of deſcribing the Ionic Volute. 

In Plate XVIII you have Directions for drawing an intire Oraer, 
and alſo how to diminiſh a Column. | , 

In Plate XIX you have Inſtructions for drawing a Frontiſpiece. 

In Plates XX, XXI, XXII, XXIII, XXIV, XXV, XXVI, you 
have the Frontiſpieces according to the Tuſcan, Doric, Ionic, Corin-. 
_ thian, and Compoſite Orders; with their jeveral Doors, inſcribed 

thereon, ſuitable to each Order. , 

. 7 
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In Plates XXVII, XXVIII, XXIX, XXX, and C, you have the 
Ornaments of Dcors and Windows, as practiſed by Palladio, &c. and 
his Meaſures are here reduced to Modules and Minutes; the Module be- 
ing the Aperture or Breadth of the Door. And alſo ſeveral Additi- 
onal Plates not in the Firſt Edition, viz. Plate B. ſbeus the Interco- 
lumniations of each Order; Plate D, Piers for Gates; Plate E, 
Obeliſes; Plate F, Block Cornices; the Plates G, H, and I are ſeven 
different Deſigns of Chi mney- pieces; Plate K ſhews the Proportion of 
Rooms; Plate L, Cieling- pieces; Plate M, different Ornaments, cal- 
led Tretts; Plates Q and R are new Defigns of Geometrical Pailing er 
Chineſe Lattice Work, for Gates, Pailing, Hatches, &c. and Plate N, 
how the Orders are to be uſed wer each other; and the proportioning 
of Rooms, &C. © 


The THIRD PART contains a Deſcription of ſeveral Sorts of 
Stair-Caſes, and the Formation of twiſted Rails; and the beſt Rules for 
framing all manner of Roofs, whether Square or Bevel. Likewiſe the 
Ground Rules of Architecture; or the moſt neceſſary Rules to be obſerved 
for Building in general. The Plates belonging to theſe are XXXI, 
XXXII, XXXIII, XXXIV, O. P, XXXV, and XXXVI. 

You have alſo an Alphabetical Explanation of all the Terms uſed in 
Architecture: And laſtly; | 

An Inſpectional Table ſhewing the Value of one Foot in Length of 
Timber, ſquared or cut to any Scantling or Size at any Price. 


Thus I have given you an Account of the whole ; which is, I preſume, 
all that is 45 to be ſaid in Relation to the Method herein propoſed, 
fer the Advancement of others in a thorough Knowledge of Architecture; 

and humbly hope this Piece will not be rrvalled, much leſs ſurpaſſed by 


any Performance yet extant. 


P. S. The Reader will find the Improvements made in this Edition 
| to be very Uſeful, and too many to be here ſpecified, and I 
= ſuppoſe the Inſiructions inſerted concerning Party-Walls can 


need no Apology. 
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CHAP. I. Plate I. 


O Fa Point Page 1 
Of a Line ib. 
Of Superficics p- 2 
Of Angles ib. 
Of a Circle ib. 
Of Triangles ib. 


Of the Square, Parallalegram, Rhombus, Rhom- 
baides, and Trapexia ib. and p. 3. 


Of Parallel Lincs p- 2 
Of Polygons p- 3 
G& H A P . IT. P late ho 

Prob. 
ITN\ROM a Point given to erect à perpen- 


dicular Page 3 

2 To divide a Line into two equal parts ib. 

3 7p WO @ perpendicular upon the end of a 
ne 


P. 4 
4 From a point given to let fall a perpendicular 
to a Line given ib. 

5 To lit fall a Perpendicular from a point given 
near the end of a right Line given 5 

6 To draw a right Line parallel to a Line 
iven ib. 

7 To make a Square, the fide being equal ta a 
right Line given ib, 


8 To make a Paralli:gram equal ta two Lines 
iven p. 6 
9 To make a Triangle, the fides equal to three 


Lines given ib. 
10 To ml an Angle equal to an Angle given 


P- 7 
11 To make an Equilateral Triangle, whoſe 
Ades ſhall be equal to a right Line given ib. 


12 To divide a right Line into any number of 
ib 


equal parts „ 
13 To circumſcribe a Circle about a Square; al- 
fo to inſcribe a Circle within a Square p.8 
14 To deſcribe a Circle that ſhall paſs through 
any three points given 


P.9 
15 Tainſcribe a Circle within @ Triangle ib. 


E N T 8. 


the Firſt. 


16 To find the fide of any regular Polygon, not 
exceeding ten in any given Circle ib, 
17 To find a mean proportion between two right 
Lines given P. to 
18 To make a Geometrical Square equal to a 
T. 7 given ib. 
19 To make à Geometrical Square equal to a 
Parallelogram p. 11 
20 To make a Geometrical Square equal to tau 
Geometrical Squares given ib. 
21 To make an Equilateral Triangle equal ta 
two Equilateral Triangles ib. 
22 Two Circles being given, to make another 
Circle to contain the ſame quantity p.12 
23 To make a Square, not having one to make 


it by ib. 
24 Of Ellipſes, and various ways of deſcribing 
them ib. 
PLATE IL 
25 Todcſcribe an Oval to any length and breadth 
required P. 13 
26 Another way ib. 
27 Another way 14 


p. 
28 To find the Center and the two Diameters 
of an Oval ib, 
29 To dra a ſpiral Line about a given right 
Line P. Ig 
30 5 * a given right Line to deſcribe any x 
lygon | ib. 
31 To 4% iz. a Scheme Arch, the Baſe and 
Perpendicular being given p- 16 
32 Another way by the Interſefion of Lines ib. 
33 To deſcribe an Arch of equal height to a Se- 
micircle, but a greater length on the Baſe 


ib. 

34 To deſcribe an elliptic Arch on the ſhorteſt 
Diameter p. 17 

35 To draw a Gothic Arch ib, 
36 To deſcribe a Gothic Arch of another row 
ib. 

37 Another Form ib. 
38 Another Form 18 


L 39 To 


The CONTENTS. 


9 To find the Angle of a regular Groin, or the 
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PART the Firſt. 

Contains ſuch GEoMETRICAL DEFINITIONS and PROBLEMS, 
as are neceſſary to be known by thoſe who are deſirous to 
underſtand the Art of Building. 


\ 


CHAP. 1. 
DEFINITIONS. Plate 1. 


Wis not any Body (or Quantity), but only an Aſignable 
Place, in any Body (or Quantity) noted by 4 Point, 
and is made with your Compaſſes, Pen, or Pencil, 
Wa 260 ice. a . | 
Such a Place may be conceived ſo infinitely ſmall as to be void of 
Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs ; and therefore a Point may be faid 
to have no Nurse. | 
2. A LINE is a Body (or Quantity) having Length without any 
Confideration of Breadth or Thickneſs. Of Lines there are, Three 
Sorts, viz. Curved (that is crooked) Lines, as A; Streight Lines as 


B LG Mixed Lines, which are compounded of both the former, 
28 187 & 


B 3 PARALLEL 
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3- PARALLEL Lines are thoſe that lie equally diſtant from one 


another in all their Parts, vis. Such Lines as being infinitely ex- 


tended, will never meet, as X. 

4. Linzs not PARALLEL, but IncLininG (viz. leaning) one 
towards another meet, and make an Angle ; the Point where they 
meet is called the Angular Point thus + 

5. Of ANnGLts there are Three Sorts, viz. Right 2 E; Ob- 
tuſe Angles F; and Acute Angles G. 

6: ASU ERrrerrs or SURFACE is the Upper, or very Outfide 
of any viſible Thing. But by Superficies. in G&oMETRY, is meant 
only ſo much of the Out/ide of any thing that is incloſed within a Line, 
or Lines, according to the Form or Hure of the Thing deſigned; 
and hath Length and Breadth, but (is conceived to have) no Thick- 


neſs. Conſequently the Bounds, or Limits, of a Superficies are Lines ; 


Note. The Super ficies of any Figure rs ay cated its AREA. 


7. ACIRCLE is a plain regular Figure, whoſe Area is bounded, 
or limited, by one continued Line, called the CIRCUMFERENCE, 
or PERIPHERY, of the Circle, made by the Motion of the Com- 
paſſes round a Point called its Center. A Line drawn through the 
Center is called the Diameter, as Hl. 

8. A TRIANGLE is a Figure contained within the Limits of 
Three Right Lines, called Sides, including Three Angles. Of Tri- 
angles; there are ſeveral Sorts, as the RicuT ANGLED TRIANGLE 
K. The EquiLATERAL TRIanGLE L. The ISOSCELES TRI- 
ANGLE M. And the ScaLEnous, TRIANGLE N. 

Of Four-s1DtD FicuREs there are alſo many Sorts, as, The 


SQUARE O; which is a plain regular Figure whoſe Superficies is 


limited by four equal Sides, all at Right Angles. with one another. 
The RnomBus, or Diamond like Figure, is that which has Four 


equal Sides, but no Right Angle, That is, a Nn is a Square 


moved out of its right Poſition, as O0. 


A PARALLELOGRAM (often called an | Oblong, « or hve Square ) 
is a Figure that hath four right Angles, and its tuo oppoſite Sides 


equal, as P. 


A Rnom-. 
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A Ru oM BOI DES is an oblique-angled Parallelogram , that is, it 

is a Parallelogram moved out of its right Poſition, as the Figure 

marked R. | 

Note. All four-fided Figures, which differ from thoſe before- 

mentioned, are called TRAPEzIAs. That is, when they 
have neither oppoſite Sides, nor oppoſite Angles equal, as S. 

1 A PoLYGoON is a Figure that has more than four Sides, and 

of theſe there are ſeveral Sorts; a Figure having five equal Sides, 

and equal Angles, is called a PENTAGoN ; one of fix Sides a Hex- 

AGON ; one of ſeven Sides a HEePTAGON ; one of eight Sides an 

OCTAGON; one of nine Sides a NoNAGON; one of ten Sides a 

DEcAaGoN, Oc. 


KAI. 
| PROB. I. Fig. I, 


FR OM any Point in à given right Line, 70 eref? a Perpen- 
dicular. | 


Let AB be a right Line given, and upon it (from the Point g) 
let it be required to erect the Perpendicular g &. 

Firſt, Open your Compaſſes to any ſmall Diſtance, and, ſetting 
one 8 in the Point g, with the other Foot make the two Marks 
c and d. Ne * | 

Secondly, Open the Compaſſes to any other Diſtance, (greater 
; than the Former) and ſetting one Foot in d, with the other deſcribe 
E the Arch ee; and removing the Compaſſes to c, deſcribe the Arch 

: „ croſſing the former in the Point k. Laſtly, from g to & draw 

the right Line g &, it will be the Perpendicular required. 


PRO UH. Fei 


TO divide a right Line, as AB, into two equal Parts, in a given 
; Point, as G, by a right Line, at ee, perpendicular thereto, 


4 | oo et 
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Let AB be a Line given, to be divided into two equal Parts by a 
whe £1 in the Point G, by the icular Line ee. 
irſt, Open your Compaſſes to any Diſtance greater than half the 
Line AB, and ſetting one Foot of the Compaſſes in A, with the 
other deſcribe the Arch dd. | | | 
Secondly, Set one Foot of the Compaſſes in B, and deſcribe the 
Arch cc, croſſing the former in the Points e, e. Laſtly, Draw the 
Line e e, and it ſhall divide the given Line A B into two equal Parts 
in the Point G, and ſhall alſo be perpendicular thereunto. 


P ROB. HI. Ng. 3. 
TO eredt a Perpendicular upon the End of a ri gbt Line. 


Let AB be a right Line given, and from the End B, let it be re- 
quired to erect a Perpendicular B e. 

Firſt, Open your Compaſtes to any ſmall Diſtance, and ſetting 
one Foot of the Compaſſes in B, pitch down the other Foot at ad- 
venture, as at the Point C; and that Foot of the Compaſſes reſting 
in C, turn the other Leg about till it croſs the given Line in the 
Point D, and the Foot ſtill reſting in C, with the other deſeribe 
the Arch F G over the given Point B: then laying a Ruler from D 
to C; it will cut the Arch GF in e. Laſtly, draw the Line Be 
which will be the Perpendicular required. 


P R O B. IV. Fg. 4. 


FROM a given Point over the right Line, to let fall a Perpendi- 
cular to that Line. Aae 


Let AB be A Line given, and from the Point E, let it be required 
to let fall the Perpendicular E F. 

Firſt, Open your Compaſſes to any Diſtance greater than from 
E to F; and ſetting one Foot of the Compaſſes in E, with the other 
deſcribe the Arch CD. 


Secondly, (by the ſecond Problem) divide the Line CD in two 
equal Parts in the Point F. 


Laſtly, Draw the right Line EF, which will be the Perpendicu- 
lar ſought. | 


P R O B. 
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P R O B. V. Fig. 5. 


FRO Ma given Point which is juſt over, or very near, the End 
of a right Line, to let fall a Perpendicular thereon. 


Let AB be a Line given ; and from the Point C, let it be re- 
quired to let fall a Perpendicular CE. 

Firſt, From the Point C draw a Line CF, crofling the given 
Line A B; which Line divide into two equal Parts in the Point D, 
by Prob. II. then ſet one Foot of the Compaſſes in D, open the 
other to the Point C, and deſcribe. the Arch CE, cutting the given 
Line AB in the Point E. Laſtly, Draw the Line CE, which will 
be perpendicular to AB, and near to the End thereof. 


P RO B. VI. Fig. 6. 


A right Line being given ; to draw another right Line, which ſhall 
be parallel thereunto, at any Diſtance required. 


Let AB be a right Line given; and let it be required to draw 

U right Line F G, parallel thereunto, at the Diſtance of the 
ine C. 

Firft, Take with your Compaſſes the Length of the Line C, and 
ſetting one Faot of ihe Compaſſes in 2, with the other deſcribe the 
Arch of a Circle c c ; then keeping the ſame Opening of the Com- 
paſſes, deſcribe, from 5, another Arch dd. 

Laſtly, Lay a Ruler to theſe two Arches cc and dd, ſo that it 
may only touch the very Top of them, and draw the Line F G, 
which will be the parallel Line required. 


P R O B. VII. Eg. 7. 


T'O make a Geometrical Square, whoſe Sides ſhall all be equal to 4 
right Line given. | 


Let AB be 74 Line given, and let it be required to make the Geo- 
metrical Square C D EF, each of whoſe Sides ſhall be equal to the 
given Line AB, 1 ö 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, Draw the Line E Fe qual in Length to the given Line AB, 
and upon the End thereof F (by the third Problem) erect the Per- 
pendicular F D, equal in Lal alſo to the given Line A B. 


Again, Take the given Line AB in your Compaſſes, and ſetting 


one Foot of them in E, with the other deſcribe the Arch 2a; alſo 
ſet one Foot in F, ind with the Diſtance E D, deſcribe the Arch 
n m, cutting the former Arch in the Point C. 


Laſtly, Draw the Lines CD, and C E, fo ſhall you <AE formed 
the Geometrical Square C D E F. 


P R O B. VIII. Fg. 8. N 
TO make a Parallelogram, whoſe Sides * be equal 1 to any two 


Lines given. 


Let A and B be the two Lines given, and let it be required to 

make the Parallelogram CDGF, whoſe two ſhorteſt Sides ſhall be 
equal to the Line B, and its longeſt Sides to the Line A. 

Firſt, Take in your Compaſſes the Length of the longeſt Line A, 
and draw the Line CD, equal thereunto, and upon C erect the 
perpendicular Line CG equal to the Line B. 

Secondly, Take the Line B in your Compaſſes, = ſetting one 
Foot in D, deſcribe the Arch ee; alſo take in your Compaſſes the 
Diſtance from D to G, and ſetting one Foot of the Compaſſes in C, 
deſcribe the Arch o, croſſing the former in the Point F. 

Laſtly, Draw the Lines G F and CD, which will form the re- 
quired Parallelogram D C G F. 


P R O B. IX. Fig. 9. 


I O make a Triangle, whoſe Sides ſhall be wy equal to three 
given right Lines. 


Let the three given Lines be A B and C, and let it be required to 
make a Triangle, whoſe three Sides are equal to the three given 
Lines. 

. Firſt, Take in your Compaſſes the longeſt of the given right 
Lines, and draw a Line equal thereto as DE ; then, ſecondly, take 
in your Compaſſes the Length of the given Line B, and ſetting one 
Foot of the Compaſſes in D, with the other deſcribe the Arch 4 e; 

Then 
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Then, - thirdly, take in your Compaſſes the Length of the given Line 
C, and ſetting one Foot of the Compaſſes in E, deſcribe the Arch @ a, 
crofling the former in the Point F. Laſtly Draw the two right Lines 


DF and EF, fo ſhall they conſtitute the Triangle DEF required. 


P R O B. Xx. Fig. 10. 
TO make an Angle equal to an Angle given. 


Let ABC be an Angle given, and let it be required to make ano- 
ther Angle D F E equal thereunto. 

Firſt, Draw a right Line, as EF. Then the Compaſles being 
opened to any convenient Diſtance, ſet one Foot in the given angular 
Point B, and deſcribe an obſcure Arch of a Circle, as GH, which 
muſt cut both the Sides of the Angle, viz. AB and BC. Secondly, 
The Compaſſes ſtill reſting at the ſame Diſtance, ſet one Foot in F 
and deſcribe the Arch e e, making ee equal to GH. Laſtly, From 
F, through the Point e, draw the Line D F, which will form the 
Angle DFE, equal to ABC, as was required. 


Non x. Fig. 11. 


TO make an equilateral Triangle whoſe Sides ſhall be all equal to 
@ right Line given. 


Let the given Line be A, whereof it is required to make an equi- 
lateral Triangle B CD. 
_ Firſt, Take between your Compaſſes the Length of the given 
Line A, and draw the Line BC, equal thereunto. Set then one 
Foot of the Compaſſes in B, and at the Diſtance of the given Line 
A, deſcribe the Arch aa. The Compaſſes till remaining with the 
ſame Opening, remove the Foot of the Compaſſes from B to C, 


and with the other Leg deſcribe the Arch ee, Laſtly, Draw the 


Lines BD and DC, and it will complete the equilateral: Triangle 
BCD required. | 10 hg 


P. R O B. XII. Pig. 12. 50 


TO divide a Line given, into any Number of equal Parts. 
I 


Suppoſe. 
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Suppoſe the right Line given be AB, and it is required to divide 
the dane into ten equal Futte. | 


Firſt, Draw another right Line of any Length, as C D, and ſet 
thereon ten equal Parts, taken of any Length alſo at Pleaſure. 

Secondly, Take between your Compaſſes, that Part of the Line 
which conſiſts of thoſe ten equal Parts, viz: from C to D, and by 
the foregoing Problem, make there with an equilateral * riangle, as 
CDE. 

Thirdly, Take between your Compaſſes, the Length of the given 
Line A B; and ſetting one Foot of the Compaſſes in the Point E, 
make a Point on each of the two Sides of the Triangle ED and 
E C, as at a and e, and draw the Line ae; which will then he equal 
to the given Line AB. Laſtly, In Length from thoſe Diviſions on 
the Line CD, let Lines be drawn to the Point E croſs the Line 


a e; and the Ser of thoſe Lines: will ee it into ten rd 
Parts as required. | 


{> 
4 - | 
N 


. 8 


TO circumſcribe a Girele about a Square ; alſo to inſcribe a Circle 
within a Square. 


Let ABCD be a Sg given, about which let it be required to 
deſcribe a Circle, 


Firſt, From the oppoſite Angles of the given 8 as 0 
A to C and. from B to D, draw the two Diagonals croſſing each other 
in the Point a. 

Secondly, Set one Foot of the Compaſſes in the Point 4, and 
opening the other to any of the Angles of the Square, as from 4 to 
D, with that Diſtance deſcribe: the Circle, and it hall touch all the 
four. Angles ABC an D, ſo have you circumſcribed a Os abaut 
a Squate. 7 

ee to inſcribe. a | Snare within a Circle, duiide one Side a 
it into two equal Parts, at O; then ſet one Foot of the Compaſſes 
in a, and extending the other to O, deſcribe a Circle with that Di- 
ſtance. This Circle will touch all the Sides of the Square, that is, 
will be inſcribed within the Cirdle, as Was * 
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and Method of Building. 9 
P R O B. XIV. Pig. 14. | 


To deſeribe @ Circle that ſhall paſs through any three given Points, that 


are not in a flrait Line, as A, B, C. 


Firſt, Upon the Points A and B, with any Opening of the Com- 

ſſes, deſcribe two. Arches to interſect each other as at @ and e; 
Secondly, On the Points A C deſcribe two more Arches to inter ſect 
each other in the Points cc, draw the Lines ae and c c, and where 
theſe two Lines interſect, as at o, place one Foot of the Compaſſes, 
and extend the other to any of the three given Points A, B, or C, 
and with the Diſtance deſcribe the Circle K B C, and it will paſs 
through the three given Points as required. | | 


P ROB. XV. Fig. 15. 
7 O inſeribe the latgeft Circle pofible within a Triangle. 


Let AB C be a Triangle given, within which let it be required 
to inſcribe the largeſt Circle that may be, which ſhall touch alf the 
three Sides thereof. 

Firſt, Divide any two of the Angles of the Triangle into tibo equal 
Parts, as the Angles ABC, by the Line C and Ae, cutting each 
other in the Point o, ſo fhall o be a Center; upon which if you de- 
ſcribe a Circle to touch the three Sides of the Triangle, no larger 
Circle can be deſcribed therein. 


PRO B. XVI. g. 16. 


TO find the Side of any regular Polygon, not exceeding ten Sides, 
(as in Deſinition 9.) that this is to be inſcribed in any given Circle, 
as A CBD. | | | 


Firſt, through the Center O draw the Diameter A B, dividing the 
Circle into two equal Parts. 

Secondly, Take in your Compaſſes half the Diameter AO or OB, 
and ſetting one Foot in A, with the other make the Marks K and L, 
and draw the Line K L, which ſhall be the Side of a Triangle that 
will be inſcribed in that Circle. 


S Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, Draw the Line CD, through the Center O, cutting the 
Diameter A B at right Angles, and draw the Line A C, which hall 
be the Side of a Square that will be inſcribed in that Circle. . 

Fourthly, Set one Foot of the Compaſſes in G, and extend the 
other to C, and draw the Arch-Line C E; then draw the right Line 
CE, and that will be the Side of a Pentagon, inſcribed within -the 
Circle. | 
 Fifthly, Any of the Semidiameters A O, O B. OC, or OD, are 
the Sides of a Hexagon, or Figure of ſix Sides, that rag Þ be e inſcribed 
in the Circle. 

Sixthly,” Half of the Line K L, namely k G or LG is the Side 
of a Heptagon, or ſeyen-ſided Figure, inſcribed in that Circle. | 

Seventhly, Divide the Line A C, into two equal Parts in F, and 
draw the Line OF I, cutting the Circumference of the Circle in I, 
ſo ſhall a Line drawn from A to I, be the Side of an Octagon, that 
may be inſcribed within the Circle. | 

Eighthly, Divide the Part of the Circle L. AK, into three equal 
Parts, one third Part thereof is from L to N, fo a Line drawn from 
L to N, ſhall be the Side of a Nonagon, or Figure of nine Sides, 
that 77 7 be inſcribed within this Circle. 


The Line O E is the Side of a Decagon, or Figure of by 
Sides 9 


t may be inſcribed in tus Siren. 


p R O B. XVII. Fig. "oP 
TWO ri ight Lines bei ng given, to fad a mean Proportional, 


Let the two Lines given be B and C, and let them be joined 
together in one right Line as A K; divide the Line AK into two 
equal Parts in the Point G, from whence deſcribe. the Semi- 
circle AH K; then upon the Point I, where the two Lines B, C 


were joined, erect a Perpendicular I H which will meet the Se- 


micircle in H, ſo ſhall he Line I H be the mean Proportional re- 
. a | 


P. R O B. XVIII. Fig. 18. 
70 make a Geometri cal Square equal i a Tri N git ven. 
* 3 Let 
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and Method of Building. 11 
Let B 4 E be a Triangle given, to be. reduced into a Geometrical 
nare.. _ » 11151 ni lep IG Men n 
Extend the Side of the Triangle B E to o. making E O equal to 
half the Length of the Perpendicular of the Triangle A C. Second- 
ly, Divide the Line BO into two equal Parts in K, and with the 
Diſtance K B deſcribe the Semicirele BH O. Upon E erect the 
Perpendicular E H, meeting the Semicircle in H, fo ſhall E H be 
the Side of a Geometrical Gs _” to the Triangle BAE. 


p R O B. XIX. Fig. 19. 


TO make a Geometri ical Square equal in Area to a Parallelo. 
gram. | 


Let the long Square A E I O be; T to 2 reduced into a Geo- 
metrical Square, containing the ſame Quantity or Area, 

Firſt, Continue the Side 1 O of the long Square to Q; making 
O Q equal. to OE the ſhorteſt Side of the long Square. 

Secondly, Divide the Line IQ. into two equal Parts in F, upon 
which Point F, with the, Diſtance FI or QF, deſcribe the Semi- 
circle of IB Q. and continue the Side 0 E to B, fo ſhall B O be the 
Side of a Geometrical Square BCO P, which ſhall be equal in 
Quantity to the long Square A EIO. 


PROB. XX. Eg 20. 


TO make a Geometrical W equal in Quantity to tuo Geome- 
trical e given. II 5 EY 


Let the two Geometrical Samen gives, be A and B. e c tr 
Firſt, Draw the Line C F, and equal in Length to one Side of the 
largeſt given Square A. "Rail; : the perpendicular Line E F, equal in 
length to one Side of the ſmalleſt given Square B. Secondly, Draw 
the diagonal Line C E, ſo is CE che Side of the Geometrical Squate 
CE GO, which is equal in Quantity to the two given Squares A 


and B. 
PR O B. XXI. Fig. 21, 1 i 


TO make in equi lateral Triangle equal to to given equi lateral 
Triangles. 
C 2 Let 
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Let the two given equilateral Trangles be A and B. | 
Firſt, Draw a right Line CD equal in length to one Side of the 
given Triangle B. Exect the perpendicular Line D E, equal in 
ngth to one Side of the given Triangle A. © | 
Laſtly, Draw the diagonal Line C F, and therewith (by Prob. 11.) 
It be equal in 


compleat the equilateral Triangle CE F, which tha 
Quantity to the two given equilateral Triangles A and B, 


PRO B. XXII. Eg. 22. 


TWO. n given, to make another Circle to contain the 
fame Quanti y. i 


Let the two Circles, given, be F and G. 
_ Firſt, Upon the Diameter of the largeſt of the two given Circles 
at the Point D, erect the perpendicular Line DE, equal in length 
to the Diameter A B of the leaſt given Circle. . 

Laſtly, Draw the Line BE, and divide. it into two equal Parts 
in O, take with your Compaſſes the Diſtance from B to O, or from 
O to E, ſet one Foot of the Compaſſes in the Point O, and deſcribe 
a Circle. This Circle will be equal in Quantity to the two given 


91 


Ercles Fand G. 


P R O B. XXIIL, Fig. 23. 
TO make @ Square, not having one to make it by. 


Firſt, Draw a right Line B C, which divide into two equal Parts 
in the Point D; and upon P, with the Diſtance B D, deſcribe the 
SES. lo os 5 ts ears, ck 
Secondly, In any Part of the Cjreumference thereof make a Point 
as at F; from which Point two right Lines being drawn to B and C, 
they ſhall conſtitute a Square, or right Angle, at the Point F; and fo 
two Pieces of Wood ſo framed ſhall be a true Square. | 


P R 0 B. XXIV. Fig. 24. 
OF Ellipli, and the various Ways of deſcribing them, 


Firſts 
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and Method of Putlding. 13 


\ Firſt, To deſcribe an Ellipſis to any given Length, without regard, 
to Breadth. _ | 

Let AB be the given Length. Divide it into three equal Parts, 
as AstB Then with the Radius As, deſcribe the Circle A F o 
tn C; and from t, the Circle BD nsoe. 

Secondly, Lay a Ruler from n to s, and draw n F at pleaſure; 
alſo from to t, and draw ne at pleaſure. Again from o to s draw 
oC, and from o to tf draw 0D. | 

Then with the Radius „ F, on » deſcribe the Arch Fe; and on 
o, the Arch CD; which compleats the Ellipſis or Oval required. 

But as the ſhorteſt Diameter is oftentimes limited as well as the 
longeſt, I will therefore ſhew you two Ways of operating in that 
Caſe. | 


P R O B. XXV, Fig. 25. Plate II. 
TO deſcribe an Oval to any Length and Breadth given. 


08 the longeſt Diameter given be the Line F, and the ſhort- 
eſt G. 

Firſt, Make AB equal to F, and C D to G, dividing A B equal- 
ly at right Angles in «, 

Secondly, Make A G equal to DC, and dividing © B into three 
equal Parts; fet off two of thoſe Parts from à to 6, and from 4 to 
c, then with the Diſtance c 6 make the two equilateral Triangles 
cd and eb, whoſe Angles are the Centers, and the Sides being 
continued are the Lines of Direction for the ſeveral Arches of the 
Oval AI, CF, BG, DH. 

Note, Whereas Carpenters, Bricklayers, and Maſons, &c. are of- 
tentimes obliged to work an Architrave, &c. about Windows, of this 
Form, they may, by the Help of the four Centers c, d, b, e, and the 
Lines of Direction þ d, ef, dg, ei, deſcribe another Arch-Line round 
the former, and at any Diſtance required as h i Fg. 


P R O B. XXVI. Fig. 26. bp 


TO deſcribe an Oval t0 any Length and Breadth required, ano- 
ther Way. g 


Let 
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Let it be required to deſcribe the Oval CE DF, whoſe longeſt 
Diameter ſhall be equal to the * Line 1 and ſhorteſt to the gi- 
ven Line B. 


Firſt, Draw the Line C D, equal i in Tag to A; alſo E F equal 
in Length to B, and at right Angles with CD. 


Secondly, Take the Diſtance CO or OD, and with it, from 
ma Point E and F, deſcribe the Archas h: oo ff uren the Diameter 
_ Laſtly, Strike in a Nail or Pin at 55 and at £ the InterſeQions of 
thoſe Arches with the Line C D, and put a Thread or String round 
them, of ſuch a Length that the two Ends may juſt reach to E or F. 
Hold theſe two Ends tight between your Fingers, with a Black- lead 
Pencil (or other thing proper to mark with) between them, and 


thoſe two Ends being carried round will cauſe the Pencil to deſcribe 
the Oval or Ellipſis ED F C. VE 


P R O B. xxvII. Fig. 27. r 


TO deſcribe an Oval, or Ell 72 2 any Length and Bread give, 
another Way, by the Inter ſection of Lines, © 


- Firſt, Draw the Line A B equal in Length to the * Diandeter 


given, and thereon deſcribe a Circle; alſo on the ſame Center C de- 
{cribe another Circle equal to the ſhorteſt Diameter. 

Secondly; Divide the outer Circle into any N umber of Patts, the 
more the better, as here into 24 and carrying a Ruler through each 
of thoſe Diviſions to the Center C, you may divide tho. 1 inner Circle 
into the like Number of Parts, 


Laſtly, Drawing Parallels to the Diameter | from the l inner Circle 


and Perpendiculars from the outward, their W e n wal | 


logos the Ellipſis, or Oval, required, 9h, nk now 01 
55 PR OB. XXVII᷑. 'By. 28, 
TO find the Center and the two Diameters of an O 


Let ABC be the Oval Propoſed, whoſe Center and Diameters 
are to be found. 


Draw at Pleaſure the two parallel Lines QG, Mo, biſect them 


in the Points H, N, and draw the Line l' E, biſe& it in K, and 


open K, asa Center, deſcribe a Circle at Pleaſure as F L R, cut- 
ting 
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and Method of Building. 1 5 


ting the Oval in the Points F, L; draw the right Line F L, biſect 
it in I, and through the Points IK draw the greateſt Diameter A C; 
through the Center K draw the leaſt Diameter BD, parallel to the 
Line FL, and you have what was required. 


PR O B. XXIX. Hg. 29. 
TO draw a ſpiral Line about a ou 7 ght Line, as A C. 


Divide half the right Line A C, into as many equal Parts as there 
are to be Revolutions, as here into 4. 
Divide the half A I into four equal Parts IK G H. Divide 
alſo IK into two equal Parts in B. Upon the Point B, deſcribe the 
Semicircles KI, GF, HE, AD; upon the Point 1 deſcribe the 
Semicircles K F. GE, H D, AC; and you will have the ſpiral 
Line required. 


P R O B. XXX. Fig. 30. 


UPON a given right Line to deſcribe any Polygon from a Pen- 
tagon to a FR ani ; that 1 rs, from a Figure of froe Sides to a Fi. 
gure of twelve Sides. 


Let A B be a Line given, upon which a Pentagon, Sc. is to be” 
made. 

Biſect the Line A B in Q, and ere& the oetvendicntir Q P. 
From the Point A deſcribe the Arch BH, and from B the Arch 
AH, and divide B H into fix equal Parts, W213, 12, 2% 344 

1:4 B. 

y Tn done, let a Pentagon be required. From the Point H, with 
the Interval H 1, one of thoſe equal Parts of B H, deſcribe the 
Arch, I 17, and the Point I will be the Center of a Circle contain- 
ing the given Line A B five times, the Interval IB being the Ra- 
dius thereof, If you take the Point H for the Center of anothes 
Circle, and HB for the Radius, this new Circle will contain the 
Line A B fix times. From the Point 7, with the Radius 7 B, a 
Circle drawn will contain A B ſeven times. 

Again, From the ſame Point H, with the Interval H 2, which 
makes two of the equal Parts of B H, deſcribe the Arch 2 8 and 
from the Point 8, with the Radius 8 B, you may draw a Circle 
in which A B ſhall be the Side of an Octagon, From q, with 

the 
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The Radius 9 B, you form a nine-fided Figure. From 10, a ten- 
fided Figure; and fo on to 12. 


P R O B. XXXI. Fig, 31. 
TO deſcribe à Scheme Arch, the Baſe and Perpendicular being 


given. 


Firſt, Draw the Line AB, and biſect it at right Angles by the 
Line c f, and from g to © fet on the Heighth of the Arch and draw 
the Line B; then from the Middle thereof erect a perpendicular 


Line, as e d, fo as to cut the perpendicular Line c f; and the Inter- 
ſection is the Center for deſcribing the Arch required. 


P RO B. XXXII Eg. 32. 
ANOTHER Way, by the Interſection of Lines. 


Firſt, Draw the Baſe Line AB, and biſe&, or middle it, at c, 
from whence erect a Perpendicular c 4 equal in length to ice the 
Heighth of the Arch required, and draw the Lines A d, and 4d B, 
and divide each Line into any Number of equal Paris, as' here mto 
Io, and drawing right Lines to every correſpondent Diviſion, as 
from 1 to 1, 2 to 2, Sc. the Interſection of thoſe Lines will form 
the Arch Ae B; which was to be done. | e ee 


P R O B. XXXIII. Fig. 33. 


O deſcribe an Arch 9 equal Heighth is a Semicircle, but a greater 
Length on the Baſe. 1 


Let A Be be a Semicircle, and d g the Length of the Baſe: given 
for the Arch to riſe equal to the Semicircle, Through the Center of 
the Arch Ac B at e, draw the Line cef at right Angles to AB, and 
to any length at pleaſure; from the Points c and g, taking for your 
Interval any Lines longer than what you may judge half the Diſtance 
between thoſe Points amounts to, deſcribe two Arches on either hand, 
cutting each other in @ and i: draw a Line ſo as to cut the perpendt- 


cular Line c Fat O, and O is the Center for the Arch 4% g as required. 


P R O B. 


and Method of Building. 17 


P RO B. XXXIV. Hg. 34. 
T O deſcribe an elliptic Arch on the ſhorteſt Diameter. 


_ Firſt, Draw the Diameter A B, and on the middle thereof at &, 
erect the Perpendicular o, equal to the Height of the Arch; di- 
vide the Perpendicular & O into two equal Parts at e; continue out 
the Line A B on both Sides at pleaſure, and from the Point &, ſet on 
the Length of & o, as at c and d; through the Points ce, de, draw 
the Lines ce f and deg to a Length at Pleaſure ; and d, and c are 
Centers for the Arches A g and B f, and e the Center for the Arch 
g, which will form the Arch required, 


P R O B. XXXV. Fig. 35. 
TO draw a Gothic Arch. 


Take between your Compaſles the Length of the Line AB, and 
on the Points A and B deſcribe the Arches Ac and B d, and it will 
compleat the Gothic Arch required. 


P R O B. XXXVI. Fig. 36. 
TO deſcribe the Gothic Arch of another Form. 


Divide the Line A B into three equal Parts, at c, d, B, take be- 
tween your Compaſſes the Diſtance of two of theſe Parts, and on 
the Points c and d deſcribe the Arches A e and Be, and you have 


your Deſire. 
| P R O B. XXXVII. Fg. 37. 
ANOTHER Form. 


Divide the Line AB alſo into three equal Parts, at e, B, from 
the Points A and B let fall alſo the perpendicular Lines A c and B d, 
equal in Length to two of the Diviſions of the Line AB; draw the 
Lines c and dg; from the Points e, /, with the Length of / B, 
deſcribe the Arches Ag and B 5, and from the Points c, d, deſcribe 
the Arches g i, and i h, and it will compleat another Gothic Arch. 

D P R O B. 
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P R O B. XXXVIII. Fig. 38. 
ANOTHER Fon. 


As before, Divide the Line AB into three equal Parts, as A a, 
ab, 6B; and on the Points A, @, , B, with the Diſtance” of two 
Diviſions make. four Arches interſecting at c, d. Through the inter- 
ſecting Points c, 4, and the Diviſions a, %, draw the Lines c, F and 
de, and on the Points a and 4 deſcribe the Arches Ae and B , and 


on the Points c and ꝗ the Arches eg. and /g. and it will compleat 
another Gothic Arch. 


PP R O B. XXXIX. Hg. 39. 
TO find the Angle of a regular Groin, or the Miter Bracket of 


a Cove. 


Firſt, Deſcribe the Form of the Cove intended, as E A B, 
then the Plan of the Angle, or Miter, as the Line BC. Divide 
the Projection, or Baſe-line, B D, into any Parts, equal, or une- 
qual, any how, and raiſing perpendiculars to touch the Moulding 
of the Cove; extend alſo thoſe Lines to cut the Miter, or Angle, 
BC; from ther.ce raiſe Perpendiculars, ſetting on them the 
Length of each correſpondent. Line, from the Baſe-line to the Cove, 
as 1, 2, 3, Ec. This done, if you trace by Hand, or ſtick in 
Nails in the Points,” and bend a thin Lath round them, and ſtrike b 
its Edge, you will have formed the Mould for the Angle- Bracket 
required. 

N. B. This Method will ſerve let the given Arch E B be what it 
will, Ellipſis, Ogee, &c. or. let the Angle be a right Angle, or acute, 


or Sn | 


PRO B. XL. Fig. 40. 


T O nale the di iFerent Centers for regular er irregular Greins, ſo 
that their Miters fhall be true. 


Firſt, Lay down the Plan of the Vault, Room, Ge. as 1, 2, 3, 
4, and draw the Diagonals, at the End from the Arch as here a 
Semicircle A; and as in the laſt Problem, ſo in this divide the 
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Baſe- line 1 3 into any Number of Parts, or any how, and continue 
the Lines to touch the Arch and the Diagonal 14, and from the 
Interſections of the Diagonal 1 4 raiſe Perpendiculars. Alſo from the 
ſaid Interſections, raiſe Perpendiculars to the Side 3 4, then, as be- 
ſore in the laſt Problem, ſetting off each correſpondent Length, you 
will form the Centers B and C required, the Lines, a6, cd, ef, and 
all the correſpondent Perpendiculars being equal; then tracing, or 
ſticking in Nails, and bending a Lath round the Points, you draw 
the Arches required. 


—_ —ͤ—e— 


CHAP. II. Pie III. 
A Deſcription of the moſt wſeful J. e required in 


Drawing. 


IRST, a Drawing-Board A, which ſhould be made of Wain- 

ſcot, Mahogony, or ſome other hard Wood, about 19 Inches 
in Length, and 16 Inches in Width, or any Size that the Largencſs 
of the Paper you uſe may require, with Pieces glewed on to each end 
to keep it from warping. 

2. A Tee- ſquare B ſhould be made, with its Stem 8, 10, or 12 
Inches long and an Inch and half wide, in the middle of which muſt 
be made a Mortiſe an Inch and half in Length, into which you muſt 
fix a Tongue or Blade, as thin as you well can, the thinner the bet- 


ter, taking care that it be fixed in at right Angles with the Stem, and 


as long as your Drawing Board. 

. You muſt have a Bevel C, whoſe Stem muſt be like that of 
the Square, only with this difference, the Stem muſt be mortiſed 
the whole Length within about + of an Inch at each end: If the 
Blade be faſtened in the middle thereof with a Screw, it will the 
better ſtand to any Bevel that you ſhall have occaſion to ſet it to in 
Drawing. | 

4. A Parallel Ruler D is made with two Pieces df hard Wood 
or Braſs, about 12 or 14 Inches long, and an Inch or more wide, 
having two Guides of Braſs, rivetted on at each End ſo as to turn 
ealy, and two Studs in the middle of each Piece for the better re- 

D 2 moving 
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moving the Sides backwards or forwards. This you may have oc- 
caſion for in drawing ſtraight Lines, but it is exceedingly uſeful and 
expeditious in drawing Lines parallel to each other &c. 

5. Three Pair of Compaſſes, viz. one Pair of about fix Inches in 
length, with the ſeveral Points for deſcribing of Arches, with Ink, 
Black-Lead, &c. a ſecond Pair of an Inch and half in length with 
the Pen-pomt only; to defcribe very ſmall Circles, Arches, &c. 
and Laſtly, a third Pair of 4 or 4 Inches in length, with their 
common Points only, to meaſure Intervals, draw occult Lines, 
Arches, Oc. 

6. A Hand-drawing Pen for delineating right Lines. A Plain 
Scale, containing divers Scales of equal Parts, by which Plans and 
Uprights of Buildings are drawn. 


P R O B. XLI. Fig. 41. 


TO raiſe a Perpendicular from a given Point, at the end of a right 


Line, equal in Heighth to à given right Line by the Help of the Tee- 
Square and Drawtng-Board. | 


Let the Heighth of the perpendicular Line be equal to the Line 
E F. 

Firſt, Faſten on your Paper on the Drawing-board with Sealing- 
Wax at the four Corners, and then apply your Tee-Square to any 
Side of the Drawing-Board, as HI, and by its Edge draw a Line 
on the Paper at pleaſure, as ac, and let the Point d be the given 
Point. Take between your Compaſſes the Length of the given Line 
EF, the Heighth of the Perpendicular required, then applying your 
Tee-Square to the other Side of your Draught-Board G H, ſlide its 
Edge until it lies over the given Point 4, ſet one Foot of the Com- 
paſſes in the Point d, and cloſe to the Edge of the Square with the 
other Foot make a Prick, as at e. Draw the Line 4e which is the 
Perpendicular required. 

Here note, 'That if your Draught-Board is not truly fquare at its 


Angles, G HI K, and the Sides as truly ſtrait as can be, the Work 
will be falſe, 
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C H A P. IV. 
Meaſuring of Superficial P LA TN F. 


Y meaſuring of Plains, is meant the finding the Area, or Con- 

tent of Superficial Figures, ſuch as are Four-ſided Figures, Tri- 

angles, Circles, Sc. But becaufe that the uſual way of taking Di- 

menfions is by Feet and Inches, I ſhall firſt ſhew you how to multi- 

ply Feet and Inches by Feet and Inches, before 1 come to particular 
Examples in Meaſuring. 


| EXAMPLE I. | 
Let it be required to multiply 11 Feet 4 Inches, by 7 Feet 5 In- 
ches. Place the Numbers to be multiplied, - in order, one under 
another, viz. Feet under Feet, Inches under Inches; making a 
Croſs between the Feet and Inches, and drawing a Line under them 
as, in the Margin. 
Feet. Inches. 


1 
74 5 


The Product of 11 Feet by 7 Feet, is 7 — 0 
The Product of 5 Inches by 11 Feet, is-- 4 — 7 
The Product of 4 Inches by 7 Feet, is - - - - 2 — 4 
The Product of 5 Inches by 4 Inches, is - - - I — 8 


The Total Product, or Content, is - - - - - - 84 — 0—8 

For the better underſtanding the foregoing Example, and all other 
Queſtions of the like Nature, obſerve the following Rules, viz. 

1. That if Feet are multiplied by Feet the Product is Feet. 

2. If Inches are multiplied. into Feet, every 12 of the Product is 
1 Foot; and any Number leſs than 12 is Inches. 

3. If Inches are multiplied into Inches, every 12 of the Product is 
1 Inch; and any Number leſs than 12 are Parts of an Inch. 

4. If Parts of an Inch are multiplied by Feet, every 12 of the Pro- 
duct is 1 Inch, and any Number leſs than 12 are Parts of an Inch. 

5. If Parts of an Inch are multiplied by Inches, every 12 of the 
Product is 1 Part, and any Number leſs than 12 are Seconds. 


6.1t 
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6. If Parts of an Inch are multiplied by Parts, every 12 of the 
Product is 1 Second; and any Number leſs than 12 are Thirds. 

Note, For the ready finding the Twelves in any Product, it's Leſt to 
make a Table of Twelves, and to get it perſectly by Heart, as follows: 


68 24 0 84 | 12 [15 
3 30] 5 | 90 134 1156 
4 times 1215448 | 9 ftimes 12154 108 14 times 12 is4 168 
5 60 10 12015 180 
0) 72 | 11, 132 | 16 192 


EXAMPLE II. 


Let it be required to multiply 1 5 Feet 6 Inches and a Quarter, by 
12 Feet 8 Inches and three Quarters. 

And here note, that as a Foot contains 12 iber Line- Meaſure, 
ſo an Inch is ſuppoſed (or accounted) to contain 12 Parts Line- 
Meaſure, and each Part to contain 12 Seconds, and each Second to 
contain 12 Thirds, and each Third to contain 12 Fourths, &c. And 
ſo the Proportion might be continued, if there were occaſion, to Fifths, 
Sixths, &c. 

Alſo obſerve, that each Place of Twelfths is diſtinguiſhed by ha- 
ving a Letter put over it; thus, over the Feet write F, over Inches 


I, over Parts P, over Seconds 8, over the Thirds, T, Se. as in this 
Example. E Din 


Set down your Dimenſions, as in the Margin, F. I COR <= T. 
and read it thus, 15 Feet, 6 Inches, and 3 Parts 15 6 3 o © 
of twelve, which is the - 4 Inch; by 12 Feet, 8112 8 9 o 0 


Inches, and 9 Parts of 12, which is the 3 of an 
Inch. Multiply the 1 5 Feet by the 12, or elſe 
take but one Figure at a time, » laying twice 1 5 30 
is 30, and once 15 is — — — 150 
The Product of 8 Inches by 15 Feet, is 120 
Inches, which divided by 12 is | 2 17 
The Product of 6 Inches, by 12 Feet, is - - 
The Product of 8 Inches by 6 Inches is 48 
Inches, which divided by 12 is — —— F 


0 CY 0: v.0 
0: 0! © Co. 


Carried over 196 4 © O © 
| Brought 
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Brought over — — — — 15 
The Product of 3 Parts by 12 Feet is 36, 5 
which divided by 12 is — — — 
The Product of 9 Parts by 15 Feet is 135, x 
which divided by 12 is — — 
The Product of 3 Parts by 8 Inches is 27 9 
which divided by 12 is — 
The Product of 9 Parts by 6 Inches is 54, Fa 
which divided by 12 is — 


The Product of 3 Parts by 9 Parts is 27, 
which divided by 12 is — — 


The Total Product is— — — 197 9 2 9 84 


Note, That i in caſting up the Sum, you muſt carry 1 for every 12 
to the next Denomination. 

Thus you will ſee the Area, or Content, of 15 Feet, 6 Inches, 
and a Quarter (or 3 Parts of 12) in Length, multiplied by 12 Feet, 
3 Inches, and three Quarters (or 9 Parts in 12) in Breadth is 197 
Feet, 6 Inches, and 9 Parts of an Inch, accounted to have 12 Parts 
and 8 of one of thoſe Parts; and 3 of one of thoſe Seconds. But 
theſe Seconds and Thirds are not worth the ſetting down, or taking 
notice of, the Value of thoſe Parts being fo ſmall. 

Having now ſhewn you how to multiply Feet and Inches, by 
Feet and Inches, Cc. I ſhall proceed to the meaſuring of Superficies 
and Solids. And firſt of Superficies. 


2 R O P. I. Plate. III. 


TO meaſure a Square, and a Parallelegram, er long Square, as 
the Figures A and B, obeſe four Angles are all right. 


RULE 
Multiply one Bude by the other, 50 1 the Product is the Arca re- 
quired. 10 | 


PRO P. II. p 


T O find the Content of a Trapezium, two Sides whereof are paral- 
lel; as Fig. C. 
3 R U LE. 
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RULE. 


A Av theo end Wb; e ee ihe bei the: fam 


for the Length; multiply that by the Perpendicular @ e, and the 
Product is the Content ; 4p 


POP; BL 
TO * any Triangle ; as the Figures D and E. 


RUL E. 


Multiply the longeſt Side (which is uſually called the Baſe) by 
half the Perpendicular let fall from the Angle oppoſite to the Baſe 
which is the pricked Line, and the Product is the Content required. 


Nan. 
TO find the Content of a T, arpezium, \ as the Figure F. 


RULE. 


Draw the Dag Line a b, which divide the Trapezium into 
two Triangles; next draw the two perpendicular Lines e d. Then 
take the half of the Sum of the two Perpendiculars when added to- 
gether for your Breadth, and the Line 4 9 for your Length, and mul- 
tiply them, and the Product is the Content. 


PRO P. V. 
TO find the Area, or Content, of a Nu.. as the Figure G. 


RULE. 4 FSH 5 
From the Center 4 draw the Lines a4 and ac, and let fall the 
Perpendicular a d; meaſure the Triangle a 6 c, as before is taught, 
and the Product multiplied by 5, is the Content of the Pentagon re- 


quired. Here you muſt note, that what is here ſaid of the Menſu- 


ration of a Regular Pentagon, may be alſo underſtood of the Menſu- 
ration of a Hexagon, Heptagon, Octagon, Sc. 


P RO P. 
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cumference a ſmall matter too much. 
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ut Eailgnluer VE | : PRO P. VI. {8 
TO find the Content of any unequal fided Figure, as the Fi g. * 
gy ++ 
| Divide it into Triangles, marking each with an Alphabetical Let- 
ter or a Figure, Then beginning with the firſt Triangle, as that 
marked a, find its Content and place it down, as in the Table, and 
in like manner go through with the whole; then, laſtly, by adding 


all the ſeveral Triangles together, you will have the whole Content 
of the unequal ſided Figure as required. | 


PRO P. vn. 


THE Diameter of a Circle being given, to find the Circumference 
thereof Arithmetically, as Fig. I. 1 


R U L E. 

As 7 is to 22, or as 113 to 355, ſo is the Diameter to the Cir- 

cumference. 

MIJ r tts cr u. L.. | 
Suppoſe the Diameter given be 12 Feet, as Fig. I, it is required 


to find the Circumference thereof. 
Multiply the Diameter (being 12) by 22, the Product is 264, 


which divided by 7 brings 37 Feet and + of a Foot for the Circum- 


ference. Or multiply the Diameter 12 by 3 55, the Product is 4260, 
which divide by 1 2 brings 37 Feet and of a Foot for the Cir- 


cumference ; this laſt Way is the trueſt, the other makes the Cir- 


If 


; ; L 4 E | 
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If the (eus ase be given, and the Diameter be required, it 
appears by this Rule, the Circumferente' 37 fr being multiplied by 
1195 and the Product divided by 3 55, gives 12 the Diameter. 


P RO P. VI. Pig. 1. 


THE Diameter and Ci e of a Circle being given, to find 
the Area, or ſuperficial Content thereof, Arithmeritalh 2 Her . 
| Di. 


Wing half the Diarheter by half the Circumerence, i thews 
the Content of any Circle. 


RULE ». 


Or multiply the whole Circumference 9 by the Semidiameter à c, 
and take half the Product. 


RU L E 3. 


Or multiply the Square of the Diameter by 11, and divide the 
Product ” 14, the Quotient is the Content. 


PRO P. N. Ng. I. 


HAVING only the Diameter of a Circle. given, to fond the 
Content. 


e in 6-1 | R UL E. 


Say, As 7 is to 22, ſo is the Square of the Semidiameter to the 
Content of the Circle. 


"—_ 


EK A EE. 


2:6 bene aim. Pa as Fig. L- | | 
_ Multiply the Square of the Semidiameter à c, eich is 45 by 


22, and the Product is 792, which divided by 7, gives 113 5 for 
the Content required. N 7 


l 


PROP. 
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P R O FP. x. Bg. I. 
HAVING the Circumference given, to foid the Content. 
RULE. 


As 88 (which is 4 times 22) is to 7, 8 i is the ſquare of the Cir- 
cumference to the Content. 

Multiply the Square of the Circumference by 7, and aud the 
Product by 88, and you have the Content required. 


PROP. XI. Fig. I. 
THE Content of a Circle being given, to find the Diameter. 
5 RU L E. 


As 22 is to 28, ſo is the Content to the Square of the Diameter. 

Multiply the Content given by 28, and divide the Product by 22. 
The ſquare Root of that Quotient is the Diameter ſought. Or thus, 
and more exactly, by Metius's Proportion; As 355 is to LY 52, ſo Is 
the Content giyen to the Square of the Diameter. 


75 PR 0 P. XII. g. l 
T H E Content of a Cre being given, 10 ud the Chace,” 


RULE. 
* is to 88, 4 ſo is the Content to the 8 of the Kam- 
ference. 


Multiply the Content given by 88, and divide the Product by 7, 
and the Square Root of that Quotient i is the Circumference required. 


PROP. XIII. Eg. J. 3 


7 HE OW 10 a Circle being given, to ip i Side 2 Smart, 
the Content of which Square ſhall be equal to the Content of the Circle, 


E 2 U 
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R UL E. 


Extract the Square Root of the given Content, and that Root is 
the Side of a Square required. 


PROP. xv. Ng. 1. 


7 YH E Di ameter of a Circle bei ng given, to fd the Side ”y 4 Shure 
the Area of which Square ſhall be equal to the Area of the Circle of the 


given Diameter. 
R UL E. 


As 7 is to 22, fo is the Square of the Semidiameter to the Content 
required. But this Proportion of Archimedes is not ſo true as that 
delivered by Metius, and therefore I would adviſe the Reader always 
to make uſe of his Proportion, vig. As 113 is to 3 5 5: ſo is the 
Square of the Semidiameter to the Content required. 

Multiply the Square of the Semidiameter by 35 5, and A the 
Product by 113, it gives the Side of the Square required. This 
Content is leſs than the Content produced from Archimedes's Propor- 
tion conſiderably, but more exact; — the "on: the Diameter is, 
the more the Difference will be. 


Or thus, As 4.52 (which is 4 times 11 1301 is to 3555 ſol is the 83 
of the Diameter to the Content required. | 


P R O P. XV. 


THE Diameter of a Circle being given, to find the Side 4 a 1025 
wht < may be inſert od within that C Fe. 


R UL E. 


Square the Diameter, and the Root of half the Paoged 1 is the Side 
of the ee. Pg e A) An 


\ 


PRO P. 
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ad vile 64RD. N. 


7 K E Diameter ** Arch-Line of a Semicircle being given, to 
find the Area thereof.” 


\ Letebc, in Fig K, be a Semicircle given, whoſe Diameter is 
d c, and the Arch-Line 4 5 c, it is required to find the Area of that 


Semicircle. 
NUL E. 


M. ultiply half the Arch-Line by the Semidiameter, the Product 
will be the Content required. 


PROP. XVII. Fig. K. 


THE Semidiameter and Arch-Line of a Sector e a Circle being 
given, „ to find the Area of the Sector. 


Let b c d be the Sector of a Circle, whoſe Semidiameter is 4c, or 
d b, and the Arch-Line bc; and let it be required to find the Area. 


RULE. 


| Multiply the Semidiameter by half the Arch-Line 6 c, the Pro- 
duct 1 18 the Wr nn 


PROP. XVII. Fig. Kk. 


ANY Segment, or Part of a Circle being given, to find the 
Content. | 


Letacbe, be the Segment of a Circle, the Content whereof i is 


required. 
RULE. 
Firſt, Find out the Center of the Arch-Line a cb (by the 14th 


| Probl. of Geometry), then draw the Lines da and 46, and caſt up 


the whole Figures a c d, as in the laſt Propoſition ; then find the 
ſuperficial Content of the Triangle a 45, and deduct the ſame out of 


the whole Content, the Remainder 1 is the Content of the given Seg- 
ment as required, 


By 


2 2 we AF me 


the Line uo, to which + 
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By this Rule all manner of, Segments, or Parts of a Circle, whe- 
ther OT or leſſer than a W muy be _ meaſured, 


* 
* „ 
14 Fee \ » mn 


P 0:7; XIX. Nx. K 
TO find the Diameter of a Cirele, by having one part of the Dia- 


mln gion, alſo having the 2 of the Chord ei the Diane. 


ter in the given Part. 


Let ec e be the Part of the N ven, alſo let a 6 be the given 


Chord which cuts off the given Part of the Diameter it is required 
to find the whole Diameter ariunetically. | 


R UL E. 


Square one half of the Chord-Line @ b, and divide the Product 
the given Part of the Diameter c e, the Quotient being added to the 
faid given Part, is the Length of the Diameter required. 


1 


P RO P. XX. 


ANY Segment of a Circle being given, 'whoſe Chord. Line doth 
not exceed the ” Chord of the Quadrant of the ſame Circle; to find the 
Content without finding the Diameter, and without deſcribing any 


more of the Circumference, And very near the Truth in ſmall Seg- 


ane. 


Let the Segment given be Fig. L, whoſe Chord-Line is z i, and 


the Part of the Diameter cut off by the Chord-Line 6, the Content 


of this Segment a vi u is required. 
R U. E. 


Take the whole e of the Chord 47, and * of the Length of 


add ,; then multiply thoſe two Lengths, 
and the Product gives you the Content. 


| Note, The 08 little Segments, @ 0, and oi, are meaſured by the 
fame Rule. 


I . 
PROP. 


and uus of ile 31 


P R 0 P. XXI. Fig. M, 
T O find the ſuperficial Content of an Oval. 
R UL E. 


Multiply one Diameter by the other, and extract the Square Root 
of their Product. That Root ſo extracted ſhall be equal to the Di- 
ameter of a Circle, whole ſuperficial Content ſhall be equal to the 
Oval given, which may be found by Prop. 8. for a Circle. 


| P RO P. XXII. 
n 2 Jus the ſuperficial Content of a Cylinder. 


Note, That a Cylinder is a ſolid Body, ſuch as is uſed in Gardens 
for Wees of Walks. 


RULE. 


As 7 to 22, or as 113 to 35 5, ſo is the Diameter and Length of 
the Side multiplied one by the other, to the ſuperficial Content 


of the Out-ſide of the Cylinder, the two Baſes, or Ends being 
excluded. | 


EXAMPLE. 


Let Fig. N, be a Cylinder whoſe ſuperficial Content is required. 
Multiply he Diameter by the Length, and multiply that Product by 
355, and divide the laſt. Product by 113, the Quotient ſhews the 
ſuperficial Content of the Cylinder required. If you work by the 
Proportion of 7 to 22, the Content will be a ſmall matter more than 
the former. 

If you have the Circumference and Length of a Cylinder given, 
and the Content be required, 

Man” the Circumference by the Length, and the Product is 
the ſuperficial Content. 

If it is required to have the ſuperficial Content of the two Baſes, 
or Ends of the Cylinder, you muſt find the Content of them, as 


18 


i ſhewn in Prop. 8. and when thoſe are found, add their Sums to 
the former Content, and you will have the ſuperficial Content of the 
Cylinder, with the two Baſes or Ends included, 


PROP. XXIII. 
O find the ſuperficial Content of a Cone. 


A Cone is a Body which hath a Circle for its Baſe, kom Wende 

it diminiſheth equally (like a round Spire of a Steeple) till it end in 

a Point. t 
Let Fig. O, be a Cone, the Circumference of whoſe Baſe is 28 


Feet, and the Length of * Side 12 er the Content of which is 


required. J nk vn ha 


* UL E. i 


If you require the Content of the whole Cone, A is to tay, the 
Content of the Baſe, as well as the Content of the Outſide ; then 
multiply the whole Side by half the Circumference of the Baſe ; and 
to the Product add the Content of the Plain of the Baſe. 


= - X AM P L E. E 

The whole Circumference is 28 Feet, the half thereof is 14 Feet, 

which being multiplied by the Length 12 Feet, produces 168 Feet 

for the Content of the Outſide, without the Baſes ; ; then for the Con- 

[ tent of the Circle, whoſe Circumference is 28, (b Prop. 10.) find 

| the Content thereof, and add-it to the former C6htent, and the Pro- 
duct i is the ſuperficial Content of the Cone e its Baſe, 1 


EXAMPLE. 


F. 
The Content of the Cone without its Baſe i is 168 


The Content of the Baſe is — — — 53.5 tr. | 


* — pe.” T — - 2 — 
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ut rad 4 . : N.. Of xxiv. f 


TO find the ſuperficts! Content of a Pyramid. 


As a Cone hath a round Baſe, and diminiſheth equally till it 
end in a Point; fo a Pyramid hath an angular Baſe of 3, 4, 5, 6, 
or any other Number of Sides, and diminiſheth to a Point at the 
Top. 


Let Fig. P, be a Pyramid whoſe Baſe is ſquare, and whoſe ſuper- 
ficial Content is required. 


R U L E. 


Add all the four Sides of the Baſe together, and take half the Sum; 
then multiply that Half by the Side or Length, for the Content 


— 11 
Note, That if the Baſe be Triangular, or in the Burt of 4 /Perks- 


gon, Fo. you muſt add all the Sides together, and take half thereof, 
and multiply that Half into the Length for the Content. 


Then it you would add the Content of the Baſe to the Content of 
the Outſide, you muſt find the Content thereof, as is before taught, 


Prop. 5, for any of the like formed Figure, and add it to the Con- 
tent of the Outſide. 


P RO P. XXV. Fig. Q. 
7 0 Dol, the perfil Content of a Glebe er Sphere 
| Fe R U x. E. 


Muttiply the Dar by the Circumference, and the Product 
will be the ſuperficial Content of the round Body or Globe. 


1 


= Res E X AI P L. E. | 
Let the Binprter 16} 14 Feet, the CittuniWthde will be 44 Feet, 


which being multiplied one by the other, the Product is 616 Feet, 


for the Content of the 3 of op Globe. 


F Or 
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Or find the Content of a Circle that hath the ſame Diameter as the 


Globe, and multiply that Content by 4, and the Product is the ſu- 
perficial Content Tues, 


PR O P. XXVI. 
5 0 find the huperficial Content of a Segment of a Globe or Sphere. 


The Supkricitd of any Segment of a Globe, is the ddperficies: of the 
remaining Portion, as the Portion of ys Axis or Diameter cut off is 
to the remaining Portion of the ſame, 


EXAMPLE. 


Let Fig. Q be a Segment of a Globe given e g f, whoſe Part of the 
Diameter is 5 Feet; and the whole Diameter 14 Feet; and let the 
ſuperficial Content of the circular Part be required, 

Say by the Rule of Three ; If 14 gives 616, what will. 5 give? 
Multiply 616 by 5, the Product is 3080; which divided by 14, gives 
| A for the ſuperficial Content of the Again; or Part of the 

0 


CHA-P.V.. 
07 Meaſuring SOLIDS. 


Y Meaſuring of Solids, is meant the meaſuring of Stone, 


ever. 

As a Superficies conſiſts of Length * Breadth, ſo a Solid Body con- 
ſiſts of Length, Breadth, and Depth (or Thickneſs). 

And as in Super fictes you only multiply the Length by the Breadth, 
for the Content; ſo in Meaſuring of Solids you muſt firſt multiply the 
Breadth by the Length, for the gaining the ſuperficial Content; and 

then muldply that Product by the Dae of ih Solid Body, and the 
Product is the Solid Content: 1e 
PR O P. 


Timber, Digging of Earth, and all Solid Bodies whatlo- 
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P R O P. I. Fig. 1. Plate III. 
To find the ſolid Content of a' Cube; as in Fig. 1. being a Cube 12 
Inches in Length, 12 Inches in Breadth, and 12 Inches in Depth, whoſe 
ſolid Content is required. 


Firſt, multiply 12 Inches the Length, by 12 Inches the Breadth, 
and the Product is 144 Inches for the ſuperficial Content; this 
multiplied by 12 Inches, the Depth, produces 1728 Inches for the 
Solid Content of that Cube, which is one Solid Foot, 


EXAMPLE. 
Inches. 
The Length 12 
The Breadth 12 


The Superficial Content is 144 
Which multiplied by the Depth 12 


The Solid Content required 1728 
P R O P. II. Fig. 2. 


TO meaſure the Solid Content of a long Cube, or Parallelopepi don, 
as Fig. 2. O71 G1 -L | 
EXAMPLE E. 


Suppoſe the Parallelopepidon given, be 6 Feet long, 10 Inches 
wide, and 7 Inches in Depth, what is the Content? | 
Multiply 6 Feet the Length by 10 Inches the Breadth, the 
Product is 60. Secondly, Multiply this Product by 7 Inches the 
Depth, which gives 420. Thirdly, Multiply this laſt Product by 
12, and divide the Product thereof by 1728 (the Cubical Inches 
in a Solid Foot), and it gives 2 Feet and {++ for the Content. 

See the Work, 25 e 
* The 


The Length 10 Feet 
The Breadth 10 Inches | 
60 
The Depth 7 Inches 


| 12 Inches 
8456 
420 


The Inches in a ſolid Foot' rid) 5040 (2 Feet 
3450 


The Inches in a Quarter Foot 432) 1584. ( 3 Quarters 288 Inches 
% TTT 


| Reinainder 288 Inches. 
FD 3: M44 
TO geo the ſelid Content Y a Prijm, or Tri angular Solid. 


R UL E. 


Firſt, Find the ſuperficial Content of one End, (which is a Tri- 
[ angle, as is taught before in Superficies) then multiply that Content 
| | by the Length, and the Product is the Solidity required, 
1 


PRO P. IV. Fg. 4. 


70 meaſure the ſolid Content of a ftrait Piece of Timber er Stone, 
terminated at both Ends with two equal Pentagons. 


RULE. 


Firſt, Find the ſuperficial Content of the Pentagon, as before is 


taught in Superficies, and multiply that Content by the Length, and 
the Product is the ſolid Content required. 


RN. 
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P R P. . Fig. 5 
TO meaſure the Solid Content of a ſtrait Piece of Timber, or Stone, 
that is ſquared, being bigger at one end than the other. 


RULE. 


Firſt, Find the Content of the biggeſt End. Secondly, Find the 
Content of the leſſer End. Thirdly, Multiply one Content by the 
other. Fourthly, From that Product extract the Square Root. 
Fifthly, Add this fquare Root, and the Content of both Ends, into 
one Sum. Sixthly, Multiply this Sum by one third Part of the 
Length, and the Product is the Solid Content required. 


3 R © P. VL 


T O meaſure the ſolid Content of a Pyramid, whoſe Baſe is an equi- 
lateral Triangle, or a Square, or .in the Form of a Pentagon, as Fig. 
6. alſo to find the Content of a Cone. 


ate” 5 pr ow 


Firſt, Find the Superficial Content of their Baſes (as is taught be- 
fore, for any of the like formed Figures in Superficies) and Multi- 
ply that Content by one third Part of the Heighth, and the Product 
1s the Content required. 


P R O P. VII. 
TO find the folid Content of a Cylinder, as Fig. N. 


By a Cylinder is meant ſuch a lie Solid as is uſed in Gardens for 
the rolling of Walks. To meaſure which Solid. | 

Firſt, Find the Content of the Baſe (as before taught), which 
Content being multiplied by the Length of the Cylinder, the Pro- 
duct is the Content required. 


FRO F. M. s 


TO meaſure the Segment of a Cone, which may well be refreſented 
by a Tree that grows ta;er or diminiſhing, as Fig. 7. 


RULE 
3 


38 
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XUL E. 


For finding the Content of ſuch a formed 1 you muſt have 
recourſe to the Rule delivered in the Fifth Propoſition hereof: For 
the ſame Rule that ſerves for taperd ſquare Timber, ſerves alſo for 
round Timber, or Bodies whoſe Baſes or Circles at the Ends are 
unequal. 


br RN. 


LET Fig g. Qbe a Sphere, or Globe, whoſe Axis ab is 12 Feet : : 
What is the folid Content thereof ? 


R UL E. 


As 21 is to 11, or as 42 to 22, ſo is the Cube of the Diameter 
or Axis of the ſolid Content required. 


EXA MPL E. 

| Feet. 
The Axis is 12, and the Square-of it is — 144 
Which multiply by the Axis — 12 


The Cube of the Axis! — LE 


Then fay, by the Rule of Three, If 21 give 11, FEY will (the 
Cube of the Diameter) 1728 give? 


Place the Numbers in order thus — 21 11 1728 


Multiply the third Number by the 11 
ſecond Number 11, and divide the 
Product by the firſt Number 21, and 1728 
the Quotient is 90 5 Feet and , of a 17287 
Foot, the Content required. — Feet. 
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P R O P. x. Hg. Q. 


THE ſolid Content of a Globe or Sphere being given, to find the 
Diameter or Axis. 
+ RULE. 


As 22 is to 42. ſo is che Solid Content given to the Cube of the 
Diameter, whoſe Length is required. 


EXAMPLE. 


Multiply the given Content by 42, and divide the Product by 22, 
the Cube Root of the Quotient is the Diameter ſought. 


P R O P. XI. 


SUPPOSE in Fig. Qe g f were the Segment of a Sphere, what 
is the ſolid Content thereof ? 


RULE. 


Firſt, Increaſe the Altitude of the other Segment not given by halt 
the Axis. 

Then fay, by the Rule of Three, as the Altitude of the other Seg- 
ment not given, is to the Height of the given Segment g 5; ſo is 
the Altitude of the other Segment 5 %, to a fourth Proportional. 

Secondly, Square half the Chord Line e J, and multiply the Square 
of that halt Chord by the fourth Proportional found by the firſt 
Work. 

Then fay, by the Rule of Three, As 21 is to 22; ſo is the Pro- 
duct of the Square of half the Chord of the given Segment, mul- 
tiplied by the fourth Proportional (found as above) to the ſolid Con- 
tent of the given Segment e g. 

Having gone through the Menſuration of Superficies and Solids, I 
ſhall now return to the Building, and conſider of the ſeveral Meaſures 
that Workmen uſe in taking their Dimenſions. But, firſt, I ſhall 
give you a Table of Exgliſb Meaſures uſed in Land and Buildings. 


A TABLE 


A Tale of Engliſh Meaſurzs id in Lands and 
Buildings. 


1. A Geometrical Pace is g3 Feet in Length. | 
2. A Geometrical Perch is 20 Feet in Length. 

3. A — Pole or Perch is 163 Feet in Length, 

4. A ſquare Statute Pole or Perch i is 272 + {quare Feet. 


kk 3 


18. A Square is 100 ſquare Feet. 
19. A Load of rough Timber is 40 Feet. 
20. A Load of ſquared Timber is 30 Feet. 

21. A Load of 1 inch Plank is * ſquare Feet. 
22. A Load of 1 + Inch Plank is 400 ſquare Feet. 1. 
23. A Load of 2 Inch Plank is 300 ſquare Feet. Sy hy 
24. A Load of 2 © Inch Plank is 240 ſquare Feet. | 

235. A Load of 3 inch Plank is 200 ſyuare Feet. 


AS 


FL 
"4 
F/ - 
,,,, 


5. A Woodland Pole or Perch is 18 Feet in ength. * 03 1 - 

| 6. A 5 Woodland Pole is 224 ſquare Fer $i07rtw; nh 

| 7. A Foreſt Pole or Perch is 21 Feet in Length. 

| 8. Four Statute Perches is one Chain's Length. 

| 9. Ten Chain's Length is a F urlong, or pp, 8 Length. 
10. Four Chain's Length is an Acre's Breadth. - 21 Af 4 
11. Forty ſquare Perches is a Kood, or a Quarter of an Acre, i 1 I 
12. Four Roods, or 160 Perches, is one Acre. | my 1 
13. A Hide of Land is 100 Acres. I 
14. A Square Foot is 144 ſquare Inches. A 
15. A cubical.Foot is 1728 cubical Inches. | „ E 
16. A ſquare Yard is 9 ſquare Feet. BY GAIL ELIG 4 
17. A cubical Yard is 27 cubical Feet. IL -TIv 1 , 17 


26. A Load of 3 + Inch Plank is 150 ſquare Feet. 

| 27. A Load of 4 Inch Plank is 1 50 * Feet. 

28. A Load of Statute Bricks is 300. | 
| 29. A Load of Plain Tiles is 1000, 10 
{ -.--40. A Load of Lime is 32 Buſhels. - - - _— 3 

| 31. A Load of Sand is 36 Buſhels. IA Britt 


32. A Hundred of Lime is 35 Buſhels. 
33. A Hundred of Deals is 120. | 
34. A Hur dred of Nails is 120. Ke. 3 — 
35. A Thouſand of Nails is 1200. int - DJ In 
45. A Ton of Iron is 2240 Pound Wei ght. a2 
37. A Fodder of Lead is 19 Hundred , or 2184 Pound, 
38. A Hundred of Lead is 112 Pound Weight. 
39. A Table of Glaſs is 5 Feet, and 45 Tables is a Nate but of Nrw. 
FASTL ELM pa NorManDy Glaſs, 25 T ables 1 is a Caſe. 
4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 
The. CONTENTS. 


How to meaſure and eftimate the Work of the ſeveral Artificers concerned in 
Buildings, viz. Sect. I. Of CaryenTEeRs. Sect. II. Joinzss. Sect. III. 
Br1cKLAYERS. Sect. IV. PLarsTEeRERs, Sect. V. Masons. Sect. 
VI. Graziers. Sect. VII. PAINxTERS. Sect. VIII. PruugzRS Sect. 
IX. Paviquss. Sed. X. Sufrus. To which is added an Account of 
the Prices of the ſaid Works, and their reſpettive Materials; and of the 

Quantity of Materials required to the Performance of each particular Sort of 


ork, 
SECT. I. Of CARPENTERS Vork. 


8 See Hoppus's Practical Mleaſurer, Fourth Edition, which contains many new, uſe- 
ful, and curious Obſervations . Aol of Rough and Hewen TiM- 
BER. Printed for E. Wickſteed in Warwick-Coutt, Warwick-Lane, Loxpov. 


HE Work done by Carpenters, are chiefly-Framing of Houſes, Barns, Stables, 

Floors, Partitions, Roofs, &c. making of Doors, :Windows, / Stair; Caics, 

Corniſhes, Frontiſpieces, Modillion-Corniſhes, Cove-Eaves, and boarded 

Floors of all Sorts, Weather -boarding, and boarded and cleft Pale-Fencing. "IE 

N I, 5 Body ol. a Timber Building, , viz. of a Houſe, Barn, or Ha- 
e, Fc. 7 

This Sort of Work is done by the Square, containing 100 ſuperficial Feet. In 


meaſuring the outſide Carcaſs of a. Houſe, &c., take the Length of one Side, and one 


End, and add them together, and. their Sum, multiplied into the Heighth taken from 
the under Side of the Sill, to the upper Side of the Raiſing, gives the Content of one 
Side and one End ; which being doubled, is the Content of the whole Body, or out- 
fide Carcaſe of, the Building, in Feet. To bring the Content found into Squares, 
divide the Product by 100, the ſuperficial Feet contained in one Square of Framing, 
and the Quotient is the Anſwer, required: Thus, for f 


EXAMPLE. 


If a Timber Building were 50 Feet long and 25 Feet wide, and the Heighth to the 
Raiſing 20 Feet, how many Square of Framing is contained therein ? 


Length 50 oo OPERATION. 
Breadth 25 00 Multiply 75 Feet the Length of one Side and 
| — End, by 20 Feet the Height, the Product is 
Added together, is 75 oo 1500 Feet; to which, add the ſame Number 


Multiplied by the Heighth 20 oo or multiply. it by 2, the Product is 3060 

—— ect, or 30 Square, the Content required. 

1500 oo And to fave the Trouble of dividing the Pro- 

1500 oo duct by 100, to. bring it into Squares, cut 

| . | off 2 Places of Figures thus, 30,00, and you 

Double for hoth Sides 3000 0 _ for Anſwer 30 Squares, and ſo of any 
other. 

. Of . 1 This Sort of Work is alſo done by the Square of 10 Feet ſquared, 

or 100 ſuperficial Feet. The Particulars to be obſerved in meaſuring of which, are, 

that let the Roof be true Pitch or not, 00 the Ends thereof Gable or Hip'd, they 

| may 
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may be either of them meaſured by this general Rule, viz. Multiply the Length of 
the Building by the Length of the Rafter, and twice that Product is the Content in 


Feet. 
EXAMPLE. 
In the aforeſaid Building of 50 Feet long, and 25 Feet wide, admit the Roof to be 


true Pitch, viz. the Length of the Rafter equal to * of the Breadth of the Building, 
or 18 Feet 9 Inches, 


The Length of Building 50 
The Length of Rafter 18 9 OPERATION, 


400 © Multiply 50 Feet the Length of the Build- 

50 Oo ing, by 18 Feet 9 Inches, the Length of the 

—— Raſter; and the Product is 937 Feet 6 Inches 

9oo o the Contents of one Side; which doubled or 

37 6 multiplied by 2, the Product is 1875 Feet, 

| or 18 Square 3, which is the Contents of 

Contents of one Side 937 6 the whole Roof. 
Þ 


Contents of the whole 18,75 


3. To meaſure the Gable End of a Houſe, &c. obſerve this Rule, multiply the 
Perpendicular by Half the Baſe or Breadth of the Building, or the whole Baſe by 


Half the Perpendicular, and the Product is the Content. 


" "BXAMPLEE. 
In the Gable End of the above-mentioned Roof, the Perpendicular is 14 Feet, 
and the Baſe 25 Feet, what is the Content ? 


Half the Baſe 12 6 . OPERATION, 
Perpendicular - 14 o | f | 
— M.oultiply 12 Feet 6 Inches Half the Baſe, 
168 o by 14 Feet the whole Perpendicular, and the 
7 © Product is 175 Feet, which is 1 Square and 


3 
4 


Contents 1,75 0 


Note, That the ſame Rule will hold good for meaſuring the Hip End of a Roof, 
by obſerving that the Length of the Rafter, in this Caſe, is the Perpendicular. 
N. B. The Rafters, Feet, and Eves-brard, are meaſured per Foot running. 


4. Of Floors. In naked Flooring, ycu are to allow 7 or 10 Inches for the Length 


of the Joiſt laid in the Wall. 


In boarded Flooring, you muſt take your Dimenſions to the very extreme Parts ; 
out of which, DeduCtions muſt be made for Stair-Caſes, Chimnies, &c. 


5. EI e is done by the Yard Square, and ſometimes by the Square, 


containing 100 ſuperficial Feet. ba . 
6. Framed. partitions are meaſured by the Square, containing 100 ſuperficial. Feet. 
7+ Boarded- partitions are alſo meaſured by the Square, out of which, you muſt 
deduct 
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deduct the Doors and Windows contained therein, except they are agreed to be in- 
cluded, | | 

8. IFindows are generally made and valued by the Foot, ſuperficial Meaſure, and 
ſometimes by the Window. When they are meaſured, the Dimenſions mult be ta- 
ken in Feet and Inches, from the under Side of the Sill, to the upper Side of the 
Cap-picce for the Heighth;z and for the Breadth, from Outſide to Outſide of the 
Jaumbs; and the Product of the Multiplication, is the ſuperficial Content, 

9. Stair=caſes are meaſured by the Font ſuperficial, and the Dimenſions are taken 
with a String girt over the Rafter and Tread, and that Length or Girt, being mul- 
tiplied by the Length of the Step, the Product is the ſuperhcial Content. 

10. Doxr-caſes are meaſured by the Foot ſuperticial, and the Dimenſions muſt be 
taken with a String girt round the Architrave and Inlide of the Jaumbs, for the 
Breadth; and for the Length, add the Length of the two Jaumbs, to the Length of 
the Cap-piece, taking the Breadth of the Opening for ihe Length thereof, and the 
Product of their Multiplication, is-the ſuperficial Content. 

11. Framed: doors are meaſured by the Yard ſquare, containing nine ſquare Feet, 
and if of whole Deal, they are allowed Work and half Wok; or double Work, 
if of two Inch-ſtuft, in Conſideration of their being wrought on both Sides. 

12. Note. ¶ indotu ſhutters are meaſured and valued in the ſame Manner as 
Deors. a 

13. Modillion Cornifhes, Codes, &c. are gencrally meaſured and valucd by the 
Foot ſuperficial. Their Dimenſions, in reſpect to the Breadth or Heighth, is taken 
with a String girt into the Mouldings, and that Dimenſions, multiplied by the 
Length, is the ſuperficial Content. 

14. Fencing of all Sorts is done by the Rod, lineal Meaſure, containing ſixteen 
Feet and a Half. 3 © of | 

15. For the Prices of rough Timber uſed in Building and not framed (Sawing in- 
cluded) in London at 25. 8 d. in Oak, and 23. in Fir, per Foot Cube. 

16. Ditto, framed in Roofs, naked Flooring, Partitions, &c. at 3s. 3d. in Oak, 
and 25. 2.4. in Fir per Foot Cube. | 

17. Ditto, in Door-caſes and Window-frames plained and framed, at 35. 10 d. 
in Oak, and 2s. 8 d. in Fir, per Foot Cube. 

18, To Work only for framing naked Flooring with binding Joiſt in Londen, 9 s. 
per Square, in Oak 8 s. per Square in Fir, or 100 Feet ſuperficial Meaſure. 

19. Ditte, with Girders and Joiſts in London, 8 s. per Square in Oak, and 75. 
per Square in Fir. | 

20. To work only of framing ſingle Roofs, Plates included, 8 5. per Square in 
Oak, 65. per Square in Fir, at London. 

21. Ditto, framed with Purioins and Collar-beams, at London, 12 s. per Square 
in Oak, and 10s. per Square in Fir, ; | 75 

22. To extra Work in Trufling of Beams in Londin, 6 d. per Foot in Oak, 4 4. 
per Foot in Fir, running Meaſure. 

23. Aſhlering or Ceiling Floors at London with Stuff 4 by three, at 16 s. per Square. 

24. For Framing the outſide Carcaſe and Floors of a Houſe, Hewing, Sawing, 
and Workmanſhip, at 105. per Square in Jpſwich. 

25. Ditto, Workmanſhip only, 45. 6 d. per Square. 

26. To Framed Partitions, Hewing,. Sawing, and Workmanſhip in Ipſwich, ſtom 

5. to 8 f. per Square. 

27. Ditto, Workmanſhip only, — 85 s. 64. to 4s. per Square. 

\. - » : * 2 ; X 
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28. To framed Roofs, Hewing, Sawing, and Workmanſhip, according to the 
Scantling of the Timbers, from 83. to 105. Square in Ipſwich, 
29. Ditto Workmanſhip only, from 4s. 6 de to 56. per Square. 
30. For Framing the outſide Carcaſe of a Houſe with old Timber made ſtreight 
on both Sides, at Ipſwich, Workmanſhip only, at 65. per Square. 
31. Oak-Timber for building, cut to any Scantling, at Ipſioich, 25. 64. per 
Foot Cube. OL | 
32. To framing of Barns or Stables, Hewing, Sawing, and Workmanſhip, ac- 
cording to the Roughneſs and Scantling of the Timber, at Ipſwich, from 8s. to gs. 
er Square. 
* Ditto, Workmanſhip only, from 3s. 6 d. to 45s. per Square. 
Note. See the Table of Scantlings of Timber at the End of this Chapter. 
34. To lay Barn-Floors of Oak-Joiſts, and 2 Inch Oak-Plank, at Ipſivich, 31. 
10 5. per Square. | 
35. Ditto, Workmanſhip only, 65. per Square. 
36. Ditto, Hewing aid Sawing included, according to the Roughneſs of the 
Timber, from 125. to 14s. per Square. | 
37. To lay Barn-Floors with Oak-joiſts, and 2 Inch double Deal, at Jp/eich, 
21. 105. per * | 
38. Ditto, Workmanſhip only, 5 s. per Square. 
39. To lay Barn Floors with Oak-joiſts, and 3 Inch Deal, at pſwich; 2 J. 185. 


per Square, | 
40. Ditto, Workmanſhip only, 5 5. 6 d. per Square. 


41. Raſters Feet and Eves-boards, at London and Ipſwich, 4 d. per Foot, running 


Meaſure. 

42. Guttering and Bearers of Oak, in London 8 d. per Foot ſuperficial, 

43. Ditto, of Fir, 64. per Foot. 

44. Streight Mouldings of Deal, in London, at 124. per Foot ſuperficial, 

45. Plain outſide Corniſhes out of whole Deal, at Londen and Ipſwich at 95. 
per Foot ſuperficial. | | 
- 46. Ditto, with plain Modillion-Corniſhes, in Benden and Ipftvich, at 18 d. per 

oot ſquare. 

47. Die Workmanſhip, 10 d. per Foot ſquare. | 

48. Dentiles Corniſhes, at 18 4. per Foot ſuperficial. 

49. Ditto, Workmanſhip only, 12 4. per Foot ſuperficial. 
o. Dorick Entablature of Deal, with its proper Ornaments, in London, at 25. 
per Foot ſuperficial. 2 a 
5 51. N in Openings, as Doors, Windows, Sc. in London, 3 d. + per 

oot Square. 

52. Ditto, to plain Arches of Vaults, at 105. per Square. 

53. Groin-Centering, regular or irregular, in London, at 18 s. per Square. 

54. Cove Bracketting of Oak, at 6 d. per Foot, ſuperficial. 

55. Ditto, ———— of Fir, at ö. per Foot, ſuperficial. 

3b. Ditto, to common plaiſtered Corniſhes, in London, at 4 d. per Foot ſquare. 

57. Ditto, to Modillions, at 5 4. per Foot ſquare. | 

8. Steps of common . . and String- boards, and Bearers included, in London, 

of oy at 9 d. per Foot ſuperficial, on the Raiſer and Tread. 

59. Ditto, of Fir, 6 d. per Foot ſuperficial, 228 

60. Ditto, better Sort of Fir, in London, at 1 5, 3 d. per Foot running. 

61. Ditto, of ſecond-beſt Boards, Strings, Bearers, and plain Brackets included, 
at 9 d. per Foot ſuperficial, 62. Ditto, 
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62. Ditto, with clean Deal and carved Brackets, from 12 d. to 18 d. per Foot 
ſuperficial. 
53. To common Joiſting and Boarding to half Paces in London, at 8 d. per Foot 
ſuperficial. | | 
; Ditto, of a better Sort, 9 d. per Foot ſuperficial. 
65. Rails and Balluſters 2 Inches ſquare, at 2 s. per Foot running. 
66. Ditto, 3 Inches ſquare, at 25. 64. per Foot running. 
67. Ditto, 4 Inches ſquare, at 3s. per Foot running. 
68. To turned Newels and cap'd, at 2s. 64. per Foot running. 
69. Ditto, turned Newels and cap'd ſquare, at 3s. per Foot running. 
70. If Circular or Ramping, allow the Price double, or otherwiſe double Mea- 
ſure, wy is the fame. And this Rule muſt be obſerved for all circular Works in 
eneral. 
: 71. To rough whole Deal boarded Floors, ſhot clear of Sap, in London and Ip/- 
wich, at 25 s. per Square. 
72. Ditto, Workmanſhip only, at 3s. per Square. 
73. Whole Deal boarded Floors, liſted and ſhot clear of Sap, at 27 s. per Square. 
74. Workmanſhip only, at 3s. 6 d. per 4 * 
75. Folding Joint- boarded Floors, plained, liſted, and ſhot clear of Sap, at 30 5. 
per Square. 
76. Workmanſhip only, at 5 s. per Square. 
77. Common ſtreight- joint boarded Floors, clear of Sap, at 40s. per Square. 
78. Workmanſhip only, at 7s. 64. per Square. 
79. Second-beſt boarded Floors, nailed, at 2 J. 10s. per Square. 
80. Workmanſhip only, at 9 s. per Square. 
81. Second-beſt boarded Floors dowled, 3/. 5 5. per Square. 
82. Workmanſhip only, at 125. per Square. 
83. Clean Deal boarded Floors dowled, at 5 J. per Square. 
84. Workmanſhip only, at 18 s. per Square. 
85. Ditto, of long Boards, 15 Feet long, and upwards, at 6 ,. per Square, 
86. Workmanſhip only, at 1 J. 15s. per Square. 
87. Second-beſt Floors taken up, relayed, and plained over, at 16 5. per Square. 


A T ABLE, which fhews how many 10 or 12 Feet Boards will compleat a Square of 
Flooring at fix ſeveral Gauges. 


— — a... * a * 


| | 
Inch | 10 Feet Superficial | lach | 12 Feet 
Gauge, | Boards, | Inches | | Gauge. { Boards. 
| | over, | | 
= — — — | | — — — 
24 _— 0 20 


3 5 

6 20 and S 

ae 37 j 19:1 and 4 yo e 7 14 
8 5 | 
9 9 
0 0 


15 and | © | | 
I3 and 30 
1 and oO it 1 


88. Boarding with rough Slit Deal, at 14-5. per Square. 
89. Workmanſhip only, at 2 s. 6 d. per Square. | 
90. Linings of Walls, Plugs and Nails included, in London, 18 d. per bl” £ 
91. Work- 
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- 91, Workmanſhip only, at 94. per Yard. 
92. Ditto, groved, tongued, and plained, at 2 d. 1 per Foot ſuperficial, 


93. Weather-boarding Feather-edged, Nails included, in London, at 15. 6 d. 
per Vard. 


94. Workmanſhip only, 3 d. per Yard. | 
95. Ditto, in. Ipſwich, to Boards plained and beaded, at 16 5. per Square. 
90. Workmanſhip only, at 2 s. 64. per Square. 


97. Rough Weather-boarding of e Deal, Nails included, in Ipſiuich, 
at 145. 6 d. per Square. 


93, Workmanſhip only, 12 d. pers Square. 
99. Weather nn with Oak Boards, in b Nails included, at 22 f. per 


Squate. 

100. Workmanſhip only, at 15. 6 4. per Square: 

101. Ditto, Hewing and Sawing included, according to the Roughneſs of the 
Timber, trom 6s. to 7 s. per Square. 

102. Whole Deal Boarding plained on one Side, nailed againſt Studs, at 25. 64. 
per Yard ſquare. 

103. Workmanſhip only, at 10 d. per Yard ſquare: 

104. Ditto, plained on both Sides, at 3s. per Yard. | 

105. Workmanthip only, at 12 d. per Yard. 

105 Ditto, groved, tongued, ledged or battened, at 35 6 d. per Vard ſuperficial. 

Workmanſhip only, at 15s. 34. per Yard. 
Ditto, lined with Slit-Deal, at 5 s. per Yard. 

3 Workmanſhip only, at 25. per Yard. | 

110. Whole-Deal and Slit-Deal Partitions groved and Pine: on both Sides, at 2 5. 
per Yard ſingle Meaſure, 

111. Workmanthip only, 10 4. per Yard. 

112. 'I'wo-Inch Stuff plained on one Side, at 35. per Yard. 

113. Workmanſhip only, at 124. per Yard. 

114. Ditto, plained on both Sides, at 35. 8 d. per Yard ſingle Meaſure. 

115. Workmanſhip only, at 1s. 5 d. per Yard. 
116. Ditto, groved, tongued, ledged or battened, at 45s. 64. per Yard. 

117. Workmanſhip only, at 1s. 8 d. p er Yard. | 

118, T wo-Inch Oak-plank, liſted and ſhot clear of Sap, in London, at 8 d. per Foot. 

I 19. Dito, of Fir, at 6 d. per Foot. 

120. Three-Inch Oak- e at 9d. per Foot. 

121. Ditto, of Fir, at 6 d. per Foot. 

122. Four-Inch Oak-plank, at 14 d. per Foot. 

123. Ditto, of Fir, at 10 d. per Foot. | 


124. Ground-Ceiling, the Scantlings 6 by Ts Stuff and Work, in Ipfwich at 10 d. 
per Foot running. 


125. Workmanſhip only, from 34. to 44 per Foot running. 


126. Whole Deal Coolers for Brewing, in Ipſtvich, at 12 d. per Foot, ſuperficial. 


127. Squares for Ditto, with 2 Inch Oak-plank, Work, and all Materials, in 1p/- 
wich, at 1 s. 6d. per Foot Cube. 


128. Ditto, with 3 Inch Oak-plank, at 2 s. 64. per Foot Cube. 
129. Ditto, with 3 Inch Deal, at 15s. 64. 7 Cube. 


130. Fencing with rough Whole-Deal, Poſts ga Rails, in London, the Stuff to 
be returned, at 13 5s. per Square, 


131, Pal- 
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131. 3 Poſts of Oak 6 Inches ſquare, Rails 5 Inches, Pales 3 Inches by 


1 + of Oak, in Londin, at 45. per Foot, running. 

132. Ditto, of Fir, at 3s. per Foot running. 

133. Four-Feet cleft Pale-fencing, with 10 Feet Rails, when a large Quantity, 
according to the Nature of the Soil, from 8 5. 64. to 93. per Rod. 

124. Ditto, Workmanſhip, according to the Nature of the Soil it is in, from 25. 
to 25. 6 d. per Rod. 

135. Ditto, if but a (mall Quantity it cannot be TOR for leſs than 105. per Rod, 

136. Five Feet cleft Pale-Fencing, with 9 Feet Rails, and 3 Rails in a Loop, if a 
large Quantity, uf rg. to the Nature of the Soil, from 125. to 12 5, 64. per Rod. 

137. Workmanſhip only, from 25. 64. to 35s. per Rod. 

138. Detto, if a ſmall vantity, it is worth from 13s. to 13s. 64. per Rod. 

139. Park-paleing, with cleft Pales, from 12s. to 145. per Rod. 

140. Workmanſhip for Ditto, including Hewing and Riving, in 1 from 
25. 64. to 35. per Rod. 

141. Ditt:, with 3 Rails in a Loop, from 16s. to 18 5. per Rod. 

142. Workmanſhip only for Ditto, from Js. 64. to 45s. per Rod. 

143. Ditto, with ſawn Pales, from 205. to 245. per Rod. 

144. Work to Dittes, Hewing and Sawing included, from 75. to 8s. per Rod. 

145. Pole Gates cleft, making, ſetting up the Poſts, and hanging the Gate, 
Work only, 45. per Gate. 

146. Ditto, Work and Stuff, Poſt included, 12 s. per Gate. 

147. Ditto, ſawed, with Poſts, making, hanging, Sc. from 15 to 20 d. per Gate. 

148. Work only, from 6s. to 6 s. 64. per Gate. 

149. For . boarded Fencing, 6 or 7 Feet high, with rough F edttierecge Slit-deal, 
; from 18s. to 20 s. per Rod, 
150. Work only, from 3s. 6d to 45. per Rod. 
I51. Ditto, plained and beaded, from 21 5s. to 22 s. per Rod, 
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: 152. Workmanſhip only, from 45. to 45. 6 d. per Rod. 
5 153. Ditt:, Oak Boards plained and beaded, at 1 J. 10 5. per Rod. 
>. 154. W orkmanſhip only, from 5 5. to 55. 6 d. per Rod. 


155. Palifading Poſt 6 Inches ſquare, upper Rails, 34 by 4, the lower Rail 6 by 3, 
Pales 3 by 1, the Length of the Pales 4 Feet and 1, the Poſts to be 6 Feet above the 
Ground, ſo as to allow one Foot and Half under the lower Rail for Brickwork, and 
1 to be all of Oak; Carpenter's Work and Stuff only, at 2 5. 6 4. per Foot lineal, 

* 156. Ditto, the Pales of Fir, 1 5, 6 4. per Foot. 
2 157. Workmanſhip only, 1s. per Foot running. 
I 158. Ditto, with Inch and Half ſquare Pales of Oak, at 35. per Foot. 
- 159. Ditto, the Pales of Fir, at 25. 6 d. per: Foot. 
160. Workmanſhip only, from 164. to 18 d. per Foot running. 
161. Paliſado Gates, the framed Work of 2 Inch Oak, with Squares of flat Pales, 
from ꝙ d. to 10 d. per Foot ſuperficial. 
3 162. Workmanſhip only, from 3 d. to 4 d. per Foot. 
& 163. Ditto, with 3 Inch Stuff of Oak, at 1 s. per Foot ſuperficial. 
2 164. Workmanſhip only, from 5 4. to 64. per Foot. 
E . 165. Whole-deal Dreſſers, with Bearers and Shelves, in Londin, at 8 d. per F cot 
quare, 4 
166. Dreſſers of 2 Inch Deal, with a Columns and Bearers, at 124. per For. 
167. Ditto, of 2 Inch and! Deu, with turned Columns and Bearers, at 14 d. per 


5 Foot. 
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168, Elm or Beech 'Dreflers, in London, at 3:5. 6.4. per Foot Cube. 
169. Six-Pannel Doors, ſquare.on both Sides, out of 2 Inch Deal, in Lender, at 
10 4. per Foot ſuperficial. 
170. Faur-Pannel Doors, Inch and 2; thick, ſquare on both Sides, at ꝙ d. per Foot. 
4 I ng W hole-deal-Doors, ledged and meaſured on one Side, at 6 d. per Foot ſuper- 
Metal. | 
172. Ditto, plowed, tongued, and ledged, at 7 d. per Foot. : 
173. Slit deal Doors plained and Linings, in Hank, in 3 4. per Foot ſuperficial. 
174. Common Two pannel Doors, about 6 Feet high, and 3 Feet wide, wrought 
with a quarter Round, and flat Pannels with Caſeings included, in Jpſwich, from 
85. to 10s. per Door. | | 
175. Workmanſhip only, from 3 8. to 4 s. per Door. 
176. Gates of whole Deal lined with whole Deal, at ꝙ d. per Foot ſuperficial. 


Sxcr. II. Of Joiners Work, as Wainſcoting, Saſhes, Sc. 


JJ/ finſcoting is a Work generally done by the Joiners, and is-meaſured by the Yard 

ſquare, and their Dimenſions are taken in Feet and Inches. Thus, they girt 
down.every Moulding (witha String) contained between the Ceiling and Floor, which 
they take for the Heighth of the Room, and the Circumference of the Room they take 
for the Length, deducting the Chimney from thence, if of Stone, but if Noad, no 
Deduction is made. The Seats of Windows, Cheeks, Sophetas, Linings, Oc. are all 
to be taken by themſelves; alſo Doors, Window-ſhutters of whole Deal, are all 
allowed Work and half Work ; or double Work, .if of two Inch Stuff, in regard to 
their being worked on both Sides. 


To make this yet more plain, I fhall Thew the Method of taking Dimenſions by 


an Example of one Room that is wainſcoted, which will be ſufficient for -any Num- 

ber of them. Suppoſe then for the Circumference of the Room, that the 3 
i > Y 

South Side was — 17 9 3 
North Side —— — — 17 6 F 
Eaſt Side — — 1 8 f 
The Advance or Sides of the Chimney . — 2 4 3 
| ProduQts be 
Whole Round 8 5 3 
Heighth — — 108 763 11 10 172 
Half of Shutters — 6 29 : 6 3 
3 Times for 3 Windows  — — $ 3) 17 iP AY 
Linings round the Windows three } 09 2 0 32 8 6 | I 
11mes \ 2) 01: : 4 
Linings to the Doo! — 17 © "Uh © | 
| o 8 4 4 
Half Work of the Door — — 7 6+ 10 6 {4 
a — — — | 3 
In all 867 9 10 i 2 
For the Chimney deduct — 5 x 8 2 
Feet in the whole 98460 7 „8 5 
Yards in the whole 94 8 72 | 4 
which | 
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which being divided by q (the Feet in a J Yard) gives 94 Yards, o Feet, 7 Inches 
2, the Quantity of Wainſcoting in this Room as required. 

Frontiſpieces are meaſured and valued by the Foot ſuperficial, and every Part there- 
of meaſured ſeparately, viz. the Architrave, Frieze, and Corniſh, each of them b 
themſelves, alſo the Pilaſters or Columns by themſelves ; and, laſtly, add all the ſeve— 
ral Meaſurements together, and the Product is the Content of the Whole. 


Note, That in taking the Dimenſions, you muſt girt the Mouldings with a String. 


The Prices of Joiners Work. 


I. Wainſcoting with Norway Oak, Stuff and Workmanſhip, in London, 7 5. per 
Yard ſuperficial. _ 


2. Workmanſhip only, 25. per Yard. 

3. Large Biſection Wainſcoting with Dantzick Stuff, at 65. per Yard. 

4. Workmanſhip only, at 2 s. per Yard. 

5. Ordinary Biſection Wainſcoting with Deal, at 4 5. per Yard, 

6. Workmanſhip only, at 1s. 64. per Yard. 

7. Deal Wainſcoting with quarter round, and the Pannels raiſed with a Bead, in 
London, at 45. per Yard. | 

8. Workmanſhip only, at 15. 34. per Yard. 

9. Ditto, with a quarter round, and Pannels raiſed ſquare, at 3 s. 9 d. per Yard. 

10. Workmanſhip only, at 1s. 2 d. per Yard. 

11. Ditto, Quarter-round and flat Pannels, at 33. per Yard. 

12. Workmanſhip only, at 12 d. per Yard, 

13. Plain ſquare Deal Wainſcoting, at 25. 6 d. per Yard. 

14. Workmanſhip only, at 9. per Yard, 

15. All Mouldings whatever that are not wrought with common Planes, but work— 
ed by Hand (as the joiners phraſe it) as Impoſt-mouldings, Baſes, Architraves, Pilaſ- 
ters, Columns, Corniſhes, &c. are to be meaſured in ſuperficial Feet, and to allow for 
the ſame from 12 d. to 18 d. per Foot. 

16. Workmanſhip only, from 6 d. to 94. per Foot, according to the Goodneſs of 
the Workmanſhip: Except there is an Agreement to meaſure theſe Mouldings in at 
the Price of the Wainſcoting, as is ſometimes done. 

17. Inch and Half Wainſcot Saſhes in London, at 8 d. per Foot ſquare. 

18, Workmanſhip only, 2+ d. per Foot. 

19. Ditto, with Deal Caſe-frames, Wainſcot-Pulley-pieces, and Oak-Soils, to run 
double, at 1s. 3d. per Foot. 

20. Workmanſhip only, at 3s. per Frame. 

21. Ditto, with right Wainſcot Frames, at 15. 84. per Foot. 

22. Workmanſhip only, at 3s. 64. per Frame. 

23. Two Inch Wainſcot Saſhes in Londen, at 11 d. per Foot. 

24. Workmanſhip only, at 4 d. per Foot. D 

25. Ditto, with Deal Caſe-frames, Wainſcot Pulley- pieces, and Oak-Soils, at 1 s. 
8 d. per Foot. 

26. Workmanſhip only, at 35. 64. per Frame. 

27. Ditto, with right Wainſcot Frames, at 2s. 4 d. per Foot. 6 

28. Workmanſhip only, at 4 s. per Frame. | | 

20. Inch and Half Deal Saſhes, in London and Ipfwich, at 7 d. per Foot ſuperficial. 


30. Ditto, with Deal Caſe-frames,' and Pulley-pieces of Deal, and Oak-Soils, at 
12 d. per Foot, ”" "oh 31. Girt 
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44 t. Gs and Lutheran Windows made of Oak, * Stuff 3 by 4, in Ipſwich, at 
per Foot. 
32. Ditto, of Fir, at 4 d. per Foot. 
33 Workmanſhip only, from 1 fd. to 2 d. per Foot, 
B. In any of the above Articles, where there is any Carrioge of the Material | 
required, it muft be allowed for. 


Sect. III. Of BRICKLAYERs Work. 


Þ this Section I ſhall explain all that is needful for the performing of Brickwer# ; 
not only in the Method of Meaſuring, but alſo the Prices of the ſeveral Kinds of 
Work done by Bricklayers. 
But firſt, it will be neceſſary to conſider the Digging out of the Cellars or Foun- 
dations, for till that be done, the Brickwork cannot be begun. 
Digging then is a Work done by the Yard of cubic or ſolid Meaſure, containing 
27 Feet, or 575 eet every Way, viz. in Length, Breadth and Depth. fg 
Ign taking Dimenſions they are not ſo 2 as in other Works, for they rarely take 2 
them nearer than to the Quarters of Feet. S 
Admit, for Example, a Ccllar or lower Part of a Building is to be performed, that [2 
is 45 Feet 3 Inches long, 21 Feet 6 Inches wide, and 6 Feet 3 Inches deep, What We” 
Number of Yards is therein? 1 E 


The Length — — 45 3 
The Breadth — — 21 


* 
2” 


Feet multiplied —— — 945 o 
Feet by Inches —— — 5 3 
Ditto, =! — — 03: 


Inches by Inches — — 1 6 
972 10 6 Superficial Content. 
6 3 © The Depth. 
Feet multiplied -—— — $5832 © © 
Feet by Inches —— — $- a. 0 
Feet by Parts —— — ©o 3 © 
Feet by Inches —— — 243 © © 
Inches by Inches — —  ©o 2 6 
Inches by Parts —— — 0 © 1 6 


» 


6080 5 7 6 Solid Content. 


So that the ſolid Feet contained in ſuch a Foundation, are 6080 F ect ; which, to re- 
duce into Yards, mult be divided by 27 (the ſolid Feet in a Yard) thus; | 


4 th 8 


* 8 1 ** * * 
of F * - j 7 a . 
l . M . 
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27) 60801225 Solid Yards 
54 


63 
34 


140 
135 


Solid Feet . , 5 remains, 


which is ſomething better than + Part of a Yard more. As for the Inches and Parts, 
they are always omitted, 

I. The Digging Foundations in London, 5 d. per Yard Cube. 

II. Ditto, and carrying away 15. 8 d. per Yard Cube. 

Note, The Price will differ according to the Variety of the Ground to be dug out, as 
Clay, Gravel, Lam, Flint, Chalk, &c. but is chiefly done from 3 d. to 6d, per Yard. 
— But here obſerve, that the Charge of carrying away the Earth and other Rubbiſb, 
is to be conſidered and added accordingly. 

The principal Work in Building performed by Bricklayers, is Walling and Tyl- 
ing ; and what is to be obſerved therein is, | | 

1. That the Meaſure by which Brickwork is meaſured, is a ſquare Rod, or 164 
Feet ſquare, equal to 272 Feet 3 Inches. 

Note, That although there be 272 Feet and a ©: in a Rod of Brickwork at the Stan- 
dard Thickneſs, yet Workmen in meaſuring of Brickwork, always rejeft the Quarter, 
and divide by 272 only. 

2. That the Manner of meaſuring Brickwork hath no ſort of Difference from any 
other ſuperficial Meaſure; if the Thickneſs be but equal to the Standard Thickneſs, 
viz. one Brick and a Half. 

III. To reduce Brickwork of any Thickneſs to the Standard Thickneſs of one 
Brick and a Half. | 580 

X ULX. 


Multiply the Number of Feet contained in the ſuperficial Content of the Wall, by 
the Number of half Bricks that the Wall is in Thickneſs ; which Product divided by 
3, the Quotient is the true Content of Brickwork required, reduced to the Standard 
"Thickneſs of one Brick and a Half. | 

IV. Obſerve the ſeveral Thickneſſes of the Walls, and that you make every De- 
duction out of its proper Thickneſs. Alſo, that when you meaſure two Walls that 
conſtitute an Angle, the Length of one muſt be taken to the Outſide, and the other 
to the Inſide. | * 

V. When you meaſure Chimnies, meaſure them as a ſolid Wall, and deduct the 
Vacancy between the Jaumbs and the Mantle, the Funnels are allowed ſolid, in re— 
gard to the Trouble of them, and the pargetting the Inſide, 

VI. For Argle Chimnies, ſuch as ſtand in a ſquare Corner, and are equal each 
Way from the Corner, obſerve this Rule Multiply Half the Breadth of the Breaſt 
or Peas, by the Heighth of the Story, and that Product by the Number of half „ 
Bricks contained in the Inches of the half Breadth of the Breaſt or Front, and di- 
vide this laſt Product by 3, then the Quotient will be the true reduced Content in 
Feet, out of which muſt be deducted * Vacancy as in ſquare Chimnies. 1 

2 II. If 
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VII. If the Chimney do not ſtand equal from the Corner of the Room on both Sides, 
or the Corner be not ſquare, it is uſual to lay out the Angle parallel to the Walls, and 
take one Side of the Angle, and multiply by the Heighth of the Story, and Half the 
other Side of the Angle for the Thickneſs : Then proceed in every Reſpect as before 
directed, and it will give the true reduced Content required. 

Remember to meaſure the Trimmers that ſupport the Hearths, taking the Length by 
the Girt of the Arching of them, accounting them half a Brick thick, ſo that if they are 
6 Feet long, and 1 Foot 6 Inches Girt, there is 3 Feet of reduced Brickwork therein. 


EXAMPLE. 


Suppoſe a Chimney that ſtands in the Corner or Angle of a ſquare Room, be 7 Feet 
6 Inches in Front, and the Heighth of the Story 10 Feet 6 Inches, and the Openin 
3 Feet 6 Inches ſquare, and 18 Inches deep: How many Feet of reduced Brickwork 
are . ang therein ? 
F. I. 
10 6 Heighth of the Story. 


3 6 The Opening. 

3 9 Half che Front. 3 6 
30 © 9 oO 
1 6 1 6 
7 6 1 6 
4 6 3 

39 4 6 e 

10 Half Bricks in 3 Feet 9 Inches, 4 Half Brick. 

or half the Length of the Front. 
3303 9 (731 9 3)49 0016. 1Redueed FeetintheOpen- 


ing to be deducted. 


131 9 The reduced Content of the Chimney. 
16 1 Opening to. be deducted. 


115 8 The Contents required. 


By the above Operation it appears, there are 131 Feet 9g Inches of reduced Brick work 
in the Chimney ; from which if you ſubſtract 16 Feet 1 Inch, the Content of the 
Opening, you will find the Remains to be 115 Feet 8 Inches of neat Brickwork, 
the Content required. oy Be 

Example of the Redliction of Brickwork. 

Suppoſe a Wall, or the Addition of ſeveral Lengths of Walling to be 324 Feet,. 

and the Thickneſs of two Bricks: How much reduced Brickwork is therein! | 


324. Super- 
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| 324 Superficial Content, i 
Multiplied by 4 The Number of half Bricks. | 
5 Divide by the Number of half Bricks 3) 12960432 Feet reduced. 
5 in the Standard c 12 1 
TY 9 
| 9 
| 6 
; % 0 
| | ; By which you ſee there are 432 Feet of Brickwork reduced, and ſo of any other ; 
= which, to bring into Rods, obſerve this Rule. Let the Product be multiplied by 16 
4 (which are the ſquare Quarters in a Foot) and then dividing by 4356, being the ſquare 
on Quarters in a Rod, and the Anſwer is the Number of Rods, and the Remains (if any) 
| f divided by 16, will be the Feet therein: Thus in the Example before mentioned, 
| 4] 432 Superficial Content. 
[I Multiplied by 16 The ſquare Quarters in a Foot. 
1 2592 
132 
4 Square Quarters in a Rod 4356)6912(1 Rod 
E 435 
{3 N er 
a Quarters in a Foot 16)2556(159 
3 16 
YL | 95 
| 05 
1 156 
5 Wk 
2 v2. 
. ; o ht 4.32 ſuperficial reduced Feet is 1 Rod 159 Feet of Brickwork ; and fo of all 
IJ other Sums. 
| ; VIII. The Materials required in a Rod of Brickwork, reduced to the Standard, 
2 are 4500 Bricks, 1 Hundred and a Quarter of Lime, and 2 Load and a Half of Sand. 
© | In ſound and new Work, a Bricklayer will lay a Thouſand Bricks in a Day, at 
F- which Rate, one Rod of Brickwork will amount to for Workmanſhip 165. per Rod, 
oY for Work and all Materials, 5 J. 105. or 6/. per Rod. 
1 There are other Kinds of Brickwork performed by the Foot Meaſure, and ſuch are 
1 Facia's, Arches over the Doors, Windows, Sc. Architraves, Friezes, Corniſhes, 
4 | Ruſtics, 
B 
3 
4 
; | 3 7 
1 
5 3 | — 
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Ruſtics, Returns, &c. Piers, Columns, Pilaſters, Sc. all which are valued ac- 
cording to the Goodneſs of the Work ; but rubbed Arches of any Sort are done for 
12 d. per Foot Workmanſhip only; but if th? Workman find Materials 18 d. or 
20 d. per Foot. Wh | 

. Red Stock Bricks in London, at 1 J. 10 s. per Thouſand. 

2. Grey Stock Bricks in London, at 1 J. per Thouſand. 

3. Place Bricks in London, at 14 5. per Thouſand. 

4. Red and - wh Bricks mixed, in [pſwich, at 1/. per Thouſand. 


5. Cutting Bricks, for rubbed and gauged Work in 1p/wich, from 40 5s. to 2/. 
105. per Thouſand. 


6. Plain Tiles in London and Ipſwich, at 11. per Thouſand, 

7. Pan Tiles in London, at 3. per Thouſand. 

8. Ditto, in Ipſwich, at 31. 105. per Thouſand. 

. Dutch glazed Pan Tiles in Ipſtoich, at 10s. per Hundred. 

10. Gutter Tiles at 16s, per Hundred. S 1 

11. Brickwork done with all Place Brick in Landon, at 57. 5 5. per Rod, or 272 
Feet, at the Statute Thickneſs of a Brick and Half thick. 

12. Ditto, with the Fronts faced with Grey Stock Bricks, at 5 J. 105. per Rod. 

1 ** Walls in /pſcvich, with common Bricks at the loweſt Price, 67. 12 5. 

r Rod. 
ah 14. Brick Fronts with rubbed Returns, excluſive of the Arches, in p/wich, 
from 7/. to B81. per Rod. 

Whereas there is a wide Difference in the Value of one Rod of Brickwork, accord- 
ing to the various Cuſtoms of Countries, as in the above cited Places, wiz. London and 
Ipſwich, it will not be amiſs to make the following Obſervations wherein this Differ- 
ence conſiſteth. | 

It is ſaid above, that a Rod of Brickwork with all Place Bricks in London is 51. 5 5. 
and in Ipſwich, for a Rod of Brick-walling with common Bricks, will coſt 6/. 12 5. 
This Difference proceeds ſrom the different Prices of Bricks in Londen and at 7þ/- 
wich; for in the former, the Place Bricks are fold at 145. per Thouſand, and in 
the latter, the common Bricks are fold at 20s. per Thouſand (as above.) Now if we 
conſider that there are 4500 of Bricks required to a Rod, which, at 14 5. per Thou- 
ſand, the Price of the London Place Bricks is but 3. 3s. whereas the ſame Number 
of the common Bricks at 20s. per Thouſand, as in Zpſwich, amounts to 4 J. 105. 
And, if we allow the Charge of the Mortar and Workmanſhip, to a Rod of Brigk- 
work, equal at both Places, there muſt neceſſarily be the above Difference in the 
Charge of one Rod of Brickwork in London and at Ipſwich. 

Note, That thirty-two Statute Bricks laid flat, will pave a Yard ſquare, and + 
will ſixty-ſour laid Edge-ways. 4 

15. Red and Grey Arches gauged, and ſet in Putty in London, at 15. 4d. per 
Foot ſuperficial. 

16. R 
per Foot, | 3 55's 

1 g. Workmanſhip only, from 10 4. to 12 d. per Foot. 

18. Rubbed Returns in Lendon, at 3 d. per Foot ſuperficial. 

19. Groins cut to Arches, at 64. per Foot running. 

20. Plain Facia's rubbed, in Ipſwich, at 13 d. per Foot. 

21. Workmanſhip only, at 8 d. per Foot. 


22. Brick Corniſhes, with fine rubbing Bricks, in Jpſwich, from 45. to 5 5s. per 
Foot, lineal Meafure. 23. Work- 
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23. Workmanſhip only, from 3s. to 3s. 64. per Foot. 

24. Under-pinning in /pfeorch, from 5 d. to 6 4. per Foot running. 

25. Workmanſhip only, from 14. to 1 4 d. per Foot. | 

26. Digging and Bricking of new Wells, the Depth only being conſidered, at /p/- 
wich, at 7s. 6d. per Foot. 

27. Workmanſhip only, at 2s. 6 d. per Foot. 

28. Place Bricks Paving, laid flat and dry, in L-ndon, at 144. per Yard ſuperfi- 
cial, or 9 ſquare Feet. | 

29. Ditto, in Mortar, at 16 4. per Yard, 

Note. See the Doctrine of Party-Malls at the End of this Chapter. 

IX. Of Tiling. Tiling is meaſured by the ſquare of 10 Feet, as Carpenters mea- 
ſure their Roofs. You mult obſerve in taking Dimenſions of Tiling, that you meaſure 


the whole Length; that is, as far as the T'iles are laid for your Length, and take from 


the Ridge to the Eves for your Breadth or Depth, and thereby you will have the true 
Content of the Tiling required, When many Hips and Vallies happen in a Roof, 
every Foot running muſt be added to the Meaſure, or (quare Feet, The Quantity of 
Materials required in a ſquare of T iling, at a nine Inch Gage, will be 665 Tiles, and 
at a ſeven Inch Gage 740 Tiles, one Peck of Tile-pins, 2 Buſhels and two-thirds 
of Lime, 5 Buſhels of Sand, and 1 Bundle of Lathes; and to a Bundle of 5 Feet 
Lathes, there is required 500 of Nails, at fix Score to the Hundred; and to a Bundle 
of 4 Feet, 600 Nails; and commonly one of the Squares is accounted a Day's Work 
for a Trowel-man and a Labourer. The Charge of a Square of Tiling, if the Work- 
man find Materials, is about 1 J. 105. per Square. 

30. Twelve Inch Tile-paving in Londen, at 3s. 64, per Vard. 

31. Ten Inch Ditto, at 3s. per Yard. 

32. Plain Tiling in London, at 1/. 6s. per Square, or 100 ſuperficial Feet. 

33. Ditto, in Ipſtwich, at 1 J. 8s. per Square, 

34. Workmanthip only, from 3s. 6 d. to 45. per Square. 

35. 'To tind all Materials, exclulive of Tiles, at 10s. per Square. 

36. Old plain Tiling ripped, in Landon, at 14 5. per Square. 
37. Ditto, in Ipſwich, according to the Goodneſs of the Tiles, from 14 s. to 185. 
per Square. 

38. Pantiling not pointed, in London, at 18 s. per Square, 

39. Ditto, pointed, at 1 J. per Square. 

40. Workmanſhip when pointed, at 15s. 8 d. per Square. 

In Ipſiuich Pantiling is valued the ſame in every Reſpect as at London. 

41. Pantiling with old Pantiles, at 105. per Square. | 

42. Dutch glaz'd Pantiling in /pfwich, at 17. 15s. per Square, 

43. Engliſh Ditto, at 17. 10s. per Square. 

Beſides all the above Works there comes to the Bricklayers Hands, the Paving 
of Kitchens, Cellars, &c. with Brick or Pammants, which Work is meaſured by 
the Yard ſquare, containing 9 ſquare Feet. 

Note. The following Advertiſement may not be unqcceptable to ſome Readers. 
To be Sold, at Chalkhouſe Yile-Kiln at Primroſe Hill, by Hampſtead-Road. 


Plain Tiles 203. per 1000. Pantiles 65s. per. 100. Ridge Tiles One Penny each. Theſe to 
be delivered all well burnt ; the Tiling will want no mending for many Years ; But there ate ſo many Sammel, 
or half burnt, amongſt thoſe commonly uſed, that the Tiling will not hold a wet or frof'y Winter. Hard Paving 
Fricks, at 285. per. 10co, Hard Tiles a Foot ſquare, Inch 3 quarters thick, at 18s, Per 100, Ditto, ten 
Inches ſquare, Inch and half thick, at $s. fer Hundred, Theſe being made of a ſtrong Clay, end thicker than 
common; thoſe that are hard burnt, endure equal to Stone, for Parapet Walls, Pavemcnts, and Chimney» 
Hearthe, and will not break or decay like thoſe commonly uſed ; and thoſe not ſo hard burn, are found to 
autwer tor Bottoms of Ovens, and ſetting Coppers and Furnaces, 

Two Shillings in the Pound allowed for ready Mc ney, 


44. Slatinz 
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44. Slating with Can Quarry Slates, in London, at 17, 105. per Square, or 100 
ſuperficial Feet. | 

45. Ditto, on O. G. Roofs, at 2 J. per Square, 

6. Ditta, new ripped and laid, at 1/. per Square. | 

& Of Thatching. Thatching is a Work performed by the Square, and is mea- 
ſured the ſame as the Tiling. The Materials required in Thatching, are Straw, 
Lathes, Nails, Withes and Rods. One Load of Straw will do one Square and a 
half. One Bundle of Lathes one Square. One Hundred of Withes will do 3 Square, 
or one Pound of Rope-yarn will do one Square. One Hundred of Thatching Rods, 
at 6 d. will do 3 Square; and to a Square of Thatching, there is required two Hun- 
dred and an Half of Nails. | 

Thatchers Work is done by the Square of an 100 ſuperficial Feet. 

1. Thatching-work, and all Materials, in pſwich, at 10 s, 6d. per Square. 

2. Ditto, Workmanſhip only, at 4 5. per Square, 


SECT. IV. Of PLAISTERERS Work. 


Laifterers Work is of two Kinds; namely, | 
1, Work lathed and plaiſtered, called Cicling; and, 

2. Work rendered, which is alſo of two Kinds, viz. Rendering upon Brickwork, 
or in Partitioning between Quarters. The principal Thing to be regarded herein, 
is, (1.) To make Deductions for all Chimnies, Doors, and Windows, and meaſur- 
ing the Jaumbs and Heads. (2.) If the Workman find Materials for rendering be- 
tween Quarters, you muſt deduct one fiſth Part for Quarters, Braces, &c. but if 
Workmanſhip only is found, you muſt meaſure the Whole as whole Work; for the 
Workman could have performed the Whole much ſooner, if there had been no 
Quarters there. (3.) In meaſuring Whiting and Colouring between Quartering, 
there muſt be a fourth Part allowed extraordinary for the Returns of the Quarters. 

The abovementioned Work is performed by the Yard Square, ſuperficial Mea- 
ſure; and the Dimenſions are taken in Feet and Inches. (4.) That ſuch Summers 
Girders as lie below a Cieling be deduCted, if a Workman finds the Materials, other- 
wiſe not. 


The Prices of Plaiſterers Work. 


. 1. Grey Plaiſter Floors two Inches and a Half thick, in Lenden, at 21. 5 5. per 
uare. 
a Workmanſhip only, at 1 /. per Square. 
Red Plaiſter Floors, ditto, at 3/7. 5 5s. per Square. 
Workmanſhip only, at 1/7. 5 s. per Square. 
Stoco on Fir Lathes, in London, at 15. 10 d. per Yard ſquare. 
Workmanſhip only, at 10 d. per Yard. a 
Stoco on Oak Lathes, at 25. 1 d. per Yard. 
Workmanſhip only, at 10 d. per Yard. 
. Stoco on Brick Walls, at 15s. 54. per Yard, 
10. Workmanſhip only, at 10 d. per Yard, 
11. Floated Ceilings, in London, at 15. per Yard ſquare, 
12. Workmanſhip only, at 54. per Yard. 
13. Common Ceilings not floated, at 9 d. per Yard. 
14. Workmanſhip only, at 3+ d. per Yard. 
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D | 15. Floated 
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15. Floated Rendering, in London, at 64. per Yard, 
16. Workmanſhip only, at 244. per Yard. 
17 Common Rendering at 44 per Yard, 
Workmanſhip only, at 1 -4. per Yard. 
9. Rendering on Groins, at 54. per Yard, 
| 4. Workmanſhip only, at 2 4. per 27 
21. Lime white, and Whitening of of old Work, in London, at 1 1 d. per Yard, 
22, Workmanſhip only, at a Half penny per Yard, | 
23. Whitening of new Work at 1 d. per Yard. 
24. Ditto, Workmanſhip only, at + d. per Yard. ' 
. For the Materials of the following Ornaments, you may allo 2 4. pet 
* Foot, if it be of fine , 
i 25. Inriched Mouldings to Pannels in Cielings, Cc. in London, at 15. 94d, pet 
4 Foot, runni 
4 26. Plain Mouldings to Corniſhes, &c. at 8 d. per Foot. 
K | 27. Corinthian Corniſhes, fully enriched, at 15. 10 d. per Foot. 
ES 28. Jonicł ditto, at 15. 6 d. per Foot. 
; 29. Plain, ditto, at 15. 2 d. per Foot. | 
4 - Inriched Frizes with Oak Leaves, Acorns, Oc. at 1 l. 8 d. per Foot. 
4 . Large Frames on Stair- caſes, c. fully inriched, at 1 f. 8 d. per Foot. 
* Large Feſtoons of Fruit and Flowers, &c. at 3s. 6 d. per Foot. 


The fellnwing Rough-caſting and Plaiſtering is done by Bricklayers in Ipſwich. 


BY 33. Common Rough-caſting per Yard, quare Work, and all Materials, from 
1 Is, to I 5: 44. 
34. Ditto, Workmanſhip only, per Yard, from 5d: to 6 4. 
S 35. Ditto, with Stone, Mortar, and raiſed Pannels, at 2 s. per Yard. 
| 36. Ditto, for Workmanſhip only, at 8 d. per Yard. 
ih 37. Ditto, with Stone Mortar, done in Imitation of btane-wotks well ene and 
jointed, at 25s. 6 d. per Yard. 
38. Ditto, Workmanſhip only, with Lathing, at 8 4. per Yard. | 
39. Plaiſtering upon Briek-work with finiſhing Mortar, in Imitation of Stone 
work, at Is, 64. per Yard. 
40. Ditto, Worktnanſhip only, at 64. per Yard. 
41. For Lathing and Plaiſtering of Infide-work, with Materials, at 10 d. per Yard. 
42. Ditto, Workmanſhip only, at 4 4. per Yard. 
43. Rendering on Brick-work with Hair-mortar, at 6 d. per Yard. 
44. Ditto, Werkmanſhip only, at 2 d. per Yard, 
45. For Lathid and Plaiſtering of Cielings with Hair Mortar, at 1 s. per Yard. 
46. Ditto, Wen only, at 4 d. per Vard. 
| 47: f 2 White-waſhing, with Whitening and Size, Work and Materials, at 2 d. 
per Vard ſquare. 
Note, One Bundle of Oaken Sap-Laths, is ſufficient for ſeven Yards of Plaiſterin 
And one 254, of E or [dpi ol ar e 
N. B. In all theſe Works the Scaffolding is to " conſidered ; and the Quantity of © 
Lime and fine Sand for finiſhing Mortar muft be equal. 
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Sxcer. V. Of Masons Work, 


M17. SONS Work is meaſured by the Foot, either ſuperficial or ſolid, and ſume- 


times both. The Dimenſions are taken in Feet, Inches, and Parts. The 
Solids are Blocks of Marble, or any Kind of Stone, Columns, Cornices, c. The 
Superficies are Pavement, Slabbs, Chimney -pieces, and the like. It is to be ob- 
ſerved, that Maſons firſt meaſure the Cube of the Stone, and then ſuperficial plain 
Work, alſo ſuperficial moulded Work, if any, as follows : " 
Firſt, they account all ſuch Stones as are above 2 Inches thick, at ſo much per 
Foot, ſolid Meaſure ; and for the Workmanſhip they meaſure the Superficies of the 
Stone 3 but then they meaſure no more of the Stone than what appears without the 
all, | l 
As for Example; Suppoſe a ſolid moulded aſtragal Step to be meaſured, which is 


10 Feet 2 Inches long, 13 Inches wide, and 6 Inches high, how much of each Sort 
is contained therein. | | 1 3 | 
In. 


Firſt, for the ſolid Meaſure, proceed as in the 10 2 the Length. 
Margin, and you will have 5 Feet 6 Inches and 1 1 the Breadth. 
1 1 for the ſolid Content. — _ny 

| : 10 2 
OO + 
41921 11 © 2 ſuperficial Content. 

wg mo will 2 Peg II _ and 2. 6 the Depth. - _ 
of an Inch for the ſuperficial plain Work. But "Tg 1 ſolid Content. 
for the moulded Work, another Dimenſion muſt N. 2 RING 
be formed thus — — — the Length. 
and the moulded aſtragal Front will be. g Girt 4 aſk 
and will produce as in the Margin, 6 Feet, 9 —7F | 
Inches, and , or + of an Inch ſuperficial mould- Ne 


d to 16 | ** „ ee 
6 9 4 ſuperficial moulded. 
But as their Method of meaſuring is not ſo well underſtood by many, as ſome 
,others, it may be proper to give an Example how to meaſure a Chimney-piece, as a 
Guide to all others. * | | | 


The Length! of the Mantle and Slabb 4 9 
718 1: 139; +1 Breadth of Ditto. | il I ho yr 


ale: 7. Length of the Jaumbs to Ditto, — | ; 
Breadth of the two added together. — . 1 1 e 


— — — —— 


TORE * 2 Total — 22 5 8 
So that ſuch a Chimne piece contains 22 Feet, 5 Inches, and * 2 3. But fome- 
times there is Marble Slips, Noſeings and Coverngs, which are alſo meaſured ſuper- 


ficial. Fue-ftone Hearths, and Coveing- ſtones, muſt be caſt by themſelves, and 
| | all 
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all that appears in Sight, meaſured in the fame Manner, and at the following Prices, 


VIZ. 


1. B LACK and white veined 7talian Marble, at 1 J. per Foot, Cube. 
2. Superficial plain Work on ditto, at 33. per Foot, 
3 Superficial moulded Work, on ditto, at 5 5s. per Foot. 
. Slabbs of ditto, in Chimney- pieces, at 5s. per Foot, ſuperficial, 
1 Purple Marble in Slabbs, at 95. per Foot, ſuperficial, 
6. Dove Marble at 65. per Foot, ſuperficial. 


7. Portland Stone, meaſured when wrought, in Londen, at 2 s. per Foot cubica! 


Meaſure. 
8. Ditto, in Ipſwich, at 25. 3 d. per Foot, Cube. 
9. Portland Stone, ſtreight plain Work, in London, at 1 5. per Foot, ſuperficial. 
10. Ditto, circular plain, at 1 5. 2 d. per Foot, ditto. 
11. Ditto, ſtreight moulded Work, at 13. 2 d. per Foot, ditto. 
12. Ditts, circular moulded Work, at 15. 4 4. per Foot, ſuperficial. | 
13. Bath Stone meaſured when wrought, in London, at 1s, 64. per Foot, Cube. 
14. Ditto, ſtreight plain Work, in London, at 5 d. per Foot, ſuperficial, 
15. Ditto, circular plain Work, at 7 d. per Foot, di/to. 
16. Ditto, ſtreight moulded Work, at 7d. per Foot, ſquare. 
18. Ditto, circular moulded Work, at 94, per F oot, Aude. 


Portland Stone Chimney- pieces, Inch and half thick, in London, at 15. 64. 


per Foot, ſuperficial, 

19. Ditt;, if 2 Inches thick, at 25. per Foot. 

a - Rygate Fire-ſtone, Hearth and Coveings, in London, at Is. per F oot, ſu. 
perficial. 

21. Portland Paving, at Inch and Half thick, at 1 5. 4d. per Foot, ſuperficial. 

22. Ditto, with black Marble Dotts, at 15s. 84, per Foot, ſuperficial, 

23. Purbeck Paving in random Courſes, at TEA per Foot. 

24. Ditto, in ſtreight Courſes, at 8 d. per 

25. Old Purbeck Paving, ſquared and laid, at 2 4. per Foot. 

26. Black and white Marble Squares, at 25. 64. per Foot, ſuperficial. 

7s White and veined Marble Slabb in Chimney-pieces in London, at 5 f. per Foot, 
ſuperficial, 

"28, Statuary Marble Slabb, in ditto, at 6 s. 6 d. per Foot. 

29. Black and yellow Marble Slabb, in ditto, at 7 5. 64. per Foot ſquare, 

30. Purple common, in ditto, at 65. per Foot, ſuperficial. 

31. Portland aſtragal Steps, at 3s. 6 d. per Foot, running Meaſure. 

32. Plain, ditto, at 3 5s. per Foot, running. 

33- Purbeck Steps, at 25, per Foot, running. 

3+ Portland Copeing, of about one Foot wide, three Inches one Side, and one 
a half the other, in Thickneſs, at 15. 64. per Foot, running. 
ww 5. Ditto, but when larger, to be cubed firſt, and then meaſured ſuperficial plain 


ork. 


36. So all Portland Curbs for Iron Work, ad muſt be cubed firſt, and then mea- 


ſured ſuperficial plain Work. 
37: Alſo the Holes cut in the ſame, for Iron, at 2 d. per Hole. | 
3 Baſes of Columns, Architraves, Frizes, Corniſhes, Sc. of Marble, Are, = 
Workmanſhip, 5 s. per Foot, NO. 
2 


39» 
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39. The Shafts of Columns and Pilaſters, fluting on Portland Stone, Work only, 
at 15. 64. per Foot, Facio-work. 
40. Carving the Capitals for the Corinthian and Compoſite Orders, from 65. to 77. 
per Foot, Facio-work, excluſive of the Stone. 
Note, ¶ here in the above Articles and Prices, there is no mention made of the Place 
where the Wark is dane at that Rate, it is, becauſe I thaw of ne material 


Di 4.5 between the * * 1 25 and at Ipſwich, ins Articles. E 
N. B. Theſe Prices (eſpecially in the Marble) muſt ſometimes be augmented according 5 
to the Beauiy ff Gaodneſs of the Stans. | 


SECT, VI. Of GLASIERS Hort. 


Lale, Work is meaſured by the ſuperficial Foot, and the Dimenſions may be 
taken in Feet, Inches, and Parts, but more accurately by Feet and the hun- 
dredth Parts of a Foot, as their Rules are generally divided. The principal Things 
to be obſerved therein are theſe : 

n dere Windows are all of one Size, you need meaſure but one, and obſerving the 
Number of Times account for them all. | 

To meaſure circular or oval Windows, take the ſame Length and Breadib as their 
Diameters, as if they had been ſquare Windows ; becauſe in cutting out the Quarries 
of Glaſs, 14 is a great Waſte, and more Time expended therein, than if it bad been 
a ſquare Window. 

4 or the better underſtanding this Method of Meaſuring, I ſhall ſhew an Example 
or two, both by X Multiplication and Decimals ; therefore, ſuppoſing a Light of 
leaded Glaſs to 3 Feet 9 Inches long, and 1 Foot 3 Inches wide. 


4 
1 
L 
k 
1 
4 
k 
3 


By X Multiplication it is thus, | _ But on the Glaziers Rule, where the 
| Foot is divided into 100 Parts, you will 
E EE thus, 
. 
3 9 The Length. 5 | 3-75 The Length. 
1 3 The Breadth. Pai 1.25 The Breadth. 
3 9 } 1875 
9 753 
28 | 375 
4 8 3 Content. 55 | 4.6875 Content. 


and the Whole Content will appear both Ways to be 4 Feet, 8 Inches, and 3. 
Again, in meaſuring Squares of Safhes, no more than one need be fet down, or 
— up, for having one mukiplied by the whole Number, it will give the Content of 
em all. | 
For Example, If a Saſh-window have 18 Squares, and each Square is 1 Foot 2 
Inches, or 1.17 Parts, in Length; and 9 Inches and 2, or 77 Parts, in Breadth ; + 
How much Glaſs is therein ? | 


By 
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By X Multiplication, a | Decimally, 
F. In. Pts. 
1 2 o long. 1.17 long. 
0 9 3 broad. 77 broad, 
— — — — 
© 9 © 819 
oO 1 6 pony 819 
0 © 3 6 —— 
— 90 Total of one. 
oO 10 9 6 Multiplied by 38 The Number of 
Multiplied by 18 the Number of | _ Squares. 
—daguares. | 72072 
Total 16 2 13 ' 9909 
So that in this Window is 16 Feet, 2 — —8 
Inches, and a Quarter. | 16.2162 Total, 


N. B. There is at preſent an Act of Parliament in Force, that lays a Duty upon 
Glaſs; but, as it is expected this A will be repealed, and the Duty taken off the next 


Seſſions of Parliament, the Prices here land the ſame as they were before that Att 


commence 


IF And it is to be obſerved, that till the ſaid Duty is taken off, about one third more 
is to be added to the following Prices, except where the Workmanſhip only is ſpoke of. 


1 CROW N Glaſs in Saſhes, meaſured neat, at 11 4. per Foot, in London. 


2. Ditto, the middle Bars included, at 10 d. per Foot, ſuperficial, 

3. Saſhes glazed with Crown Glaſs, puttied on both Sides, in Ipſtich, from 12d. 
to 15. 24, per Foot. | 

4. Crown Glaſs Glazing, leaded, at 8 d. per Foot in Landen. 

5. Newcaſtle Glaſs in Saſhes, in London, from 6 d. to 8 d. per Foot, ſuperficial. 

6. Ditto, in Lead, at 5 d. per Foot, ſuperficial. 

a Saſhes glazed with waved or jealous Glaſs, at 2 5. 694. per Foot. 

Ditto, with Plate Glaſs, Diamond cut, from one to two Foot, at 5 s. per Foot. 
9. Ditto, from two to three Foot Panes, at 5 s. 6 d. per Foot. 
10. Ditto, from three to four Foot Panes, at 6s. * Foot. 


11. Glazing with Squares and Quarries, in Ipſtwich, according to the Goodneſs of 
the Glaſs, from 5 d. to 8 d. per Foot. . 


b Ditto, for Glazing with Squares, Work, Sodder, and Lead only, at 2 d. + 
per Foot. i! 0 
13. Ditto, Workmanſhip only, at 1 d. + per Foot. 


14. To glaze with Quarries, the Workman finding only Lead, Sodder, and 
Work, at 3 d. per Foot. | | 5 5 


15. Ditto, Workmanſhip only, from 1 4. 2 to 2 d. per Foot. 


16. For taking down of Quarry Glaſs, Scowering, Soddering, Banding, and Set- 
ting up, from 14. J to 2 &. per Foot. 


Note, The Glaziers generally reckon, that 50 Pound of turned Lead, is ſufficient 
for 100 Foot of Quarry Glaſs. | | 


In the London Evening-Poſt, of June, 1732, was the following Advertiſement. 


Tomas LoveTrT, Glazier, at the Green Lamp, in Red-lion-Street, * 
3 els 
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39. The Shafts of Columns and Pilaſters, fluting on Portland Stone, Work only, 

at 1s. 64. per Foot, Facio-work. 

40. Carving the Capitals for the Carinthian and Compoſite Orders, from 65, to 7-. 

per Foot, Facio-work, excluſive of the Stone. 

Note, ¶ here in the above Articles and Prices, there is no mention made of the Place 
where the Wark is dane at that Rate, it is, becauſe I thaw ne material 
Difference between the Prices in London, ang at Ipſwich, in Articles. 

xp eſe Prices (eſpecially in the Marble) muſt ſometimes be augmented according 
to the Beauty and Gaodneſs of the Stane, 


Srcr. VI. Of GLastrs Hort. 


Lale, Work is meaſured by the ſuperficial Foot, and the Dimenſions may be 
taken in Feet, Inches, and Parts, but more accurately by Feet and the hun- 
dredth Parts of a Foot, as their Rules are generally divided. The principal Things 
to be obſerved therein are theſe: 
N dere Windows are all of one Size, you need meqſure but one, and obſerving the 
Number of Times account for them all. 

To meaſure circular or oval Windows, take the ſame Length and Breadth as their 
Diameters, as if they had been ſquare Windows ; becauſe in cutting out the "Quarries 
of Glaſs, there is a great Waſte, and more Time expenged therein, than if it bad been 
a ſquare Window. N | 

f or the better underſtanding this Method of Meaſuring, I ſhall ſhew an Example 


or two, both by X Multiplication and Decimals ; therefore, ſuppoſing a Light of 
leaded Glaſs to be 3 Feet 9 Inches long, and 1 Foot 3 Inches wide. 2 , 

By X Multiplication it is thus, | But on the Glaziers Rule, where the 

Foot is divided into 100 Parts, you will 
1 0 the Numbers mull fand thus, 
In. 

3 9 The Length. | 3-75 The Length. 

1 3 The Fes. i, 2s 


The Breadth. 


4 


3 | SK”; | 375 
4 8 3 Content. N 4 40875 Content. 


and, the whole Content will appear both Ways to be 4 Feet, 8 Inches, and 2. 
Again, in meaſuring Squazes of Saſhes, no more than one need be fet down, or 
— up, for having one mukiplied by the whole Number, it will give the Content of 
em all. 7 
For Example, If a Saſh-window have 18 Squares, and each Square is 1 Foot 2 
Inches, or 1.17 Parts, in Length; and 9 Inches and 2, or 77 Parts, in Breadth ; 
How much Glaſs is therein? | | 


By 
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By X Multiplication, : | Decimally. 
F. In. Pts. 
i 2 © long. 1.17 long. 
o 9 3 broad. 77 broad. 
——ů— —ͤ— — — 
© 9 © 819 
o 1 6 | 819 
— g009 Total of one. 
o 10 9 6 Multiplied by 38 The Number of 
Multiplied by 18 the Number of 1 — Squares. 
—— urs. | 72072 


Total 16 2 1 f 9009 
So that in this Window is 16 Feet, 2 | es 


Inches, and a Quarter. 16.2162 Total. 


N. B. There is at preſent an Act of Parliament in Force, that lays a Duty upon 
Glaſs; but, as it 1s expected this Aft will be repealed, and the Duty taken off the next 
Seſſions 7 Parliament, the Prices here ſtand the ſame as they were before that Act 
commenced. | 

And it is ta be obſerved, that till the ſaid Duty is taken off, about one third more 
is to be added to the following Prices, except where the Workmanſhip only is ſpoke of. 


I. CROW N Glaſs in Saſhes, meaſured neat, at 11 d. per Foot, in London. 
2. Ditto, the middle Bars included, at 10 d. per Foot, ſuperficial. 

3. Saſhes glazed with Crown Glaſs, puttied on both Sides, in Ipſwich, from 12d. 
to 1's. 24, per Foot. | 

4. Crown Glaſs Glazing, leaded, at 8 d. per Foot in Landen. 

5. Newcaſtle Glaſs in Saſhes, in London, from 6 d. to 8 4. per Foot, ſuperficial. 

6. Ditto, in Lead, at 5 d. per Foot, ſuperficial. | | 

. Saſhes glazed with waved or jealous Glaſs, at 2 s. 6 d. per Foot. 
Ditto, with Plate Glaſs, Diamond cut, from one to two Foot, at 5 s. per Foot. 

9. Ditto, from two to three Foot Panes, at 5 s. 6 d. per Foot. 

10. Ditto, from three to four Foot Panes, at 65. per Foot. 

11. Glazing with Squares and Quarries, in Ipſwich, according to the Goodneſs of 
the Glaſs, from 5 d. to 8 d. per Foot. 

, Ditto, for Glazing with Squares, Work, Sodder, and Lead only, at 2 d. 4 
Fug Ditto, Workmanſhip only, at 1 d. + per Foot. N 

14. To glaze with Quarries, the Workman finding only Lead, Sodder, and 
Work, at 3 d. per Foot. A vw 5 590 N 

15. Ditto, Workmanſhip only, from 1 d. 2 to 2 d. per Foot. ä 

16. For taking down of Quarry Glaſs, Scowering, Soddering, Banding, and Set- 
ting up, from 14.4 to 2 d. per Foot. 

Note, The Glaziers generally reckon, that 50 Pound of turned Lead, is ſufficient 
for 100 Foot of Quarry Glafs. | att | 


+ In the London Evening-Po/t, of June, 1732, was the following Advertiſement. 


THnomas LoveTrT, Glazier, at the Green Lamp, in Red-lion-Street, _—_ 
3 6% 
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Ii the be/t Crown: Glaſs for forty Shillings the half Caſe ; likewiſe the ſame Prepor- 
— by hs Rnd Table, 2 dr * book a Mind t "a it = to 2 Dimenfom 
fer 74. per Foot; and fir the ſecond Sort of Crown Glaſs, for 69. per: Foot ; 40% 
Wainſcet Safbes Inch and half thick, ready glazed, for 1s. per Foot, to any Dimen- 
frons. He alſo ſells at 18s: per Hundred Weight, the famous Chymical Putty, ½ 
mile approved 77 and wed at Gentlemen C untry- Houſes, and for Sty-Liglus, that 
are much expoſed to the Weather, which greatly cements itſelf into the Mod, and neither 
dis nor crumbles as the common Putty does, N. B. He deals only for ready Money. 


Sect. VII Of Parxters Work, 


Ainters Work is meaſured in the ſame Manner as he Jones, only with this 
Ditterence, that inſtead of accounting the Doors and Window-ſhutters Work 
and half, they have double Works as being painted on both Sides; and they alſo mea- 
ſure all Edges, c. where the Bruſh goes. | F 
1. Saſh Frames, Saſh-Lights, Window-Lights, and Caſements, are done at ber 


. Jy. 


Piece, 1 wes Pty | 
2. Modillion, and other outſide Cornice, at per Foot running Meaſure., 
3. Outſide-Painting, three Times in Oil, is worth, if well done, from 5 d. to 6 d. 
per Yard, Intlide ee Work, of common Colours, at 6 d. per Yard. 
4. Inſide Painting, old Work, of common Colours, at 44. per Yard ; but of ex- 
traordinary Colours, as | 8 dt „ y 
5. Olive Colours, at 8 d. per Yard, 
6.. Pruſſian blue, at 104. per Yard. 
| 5 Greens at 12 d. per Yard. ,_ * | NO bay 
J % - eo poo Ter. 
e . og he Ss 
10. Window-Lights and Caſements, at 34. each. 
IT. Iron-bars at 1 d. each, or more, if very large. 
12. Modillion Cornice, from 4 d. to 8 d. per . running. 
* Common outſide Cornice, 2 4. per Foot, running. | 
B. All Carving in Rooms, and outſide Frontiſpieces to Doors, Oc. are ſo va- 
rious, that they muſt be valued by the Time and Materials exp ende. 


Of Colours uſed in Houſe-Painting... \ 


Painting, if not the chief, is as neceſſary a Part of Building as any other-what- 
ever, both for Uſe and Ornament, the doing of which well and often, being the ſureſt 
Way of preſerving all the reſt ; Inſtances of which may be ſeen in ſeveral Buildings 
about London, where the Misfortunes of the Builders have prevented them-from finiſh- 
ing their Works: For it may be obſerved, that the Saſh- Frames, Saſhes, Window- 
Shutters, Doors, and Noor-Caſes, for want of Painting, in a very few Years, are 
ſo much decayed, that were thoſe Buildings to be made tenantable, moſt of the out- 
ſide Timber-Work muſt be renewed. Iton - work, though of a much ſtronger Nature 
than Timber, if not well ſecured by Painting, is likewiſe ſubject to the ſame Miſ- 
fortune. On the contrary, where Timber-W ork is often painted, it will endure many 
Ages; no Weather being able to penetrate through it. As to the ornamental Part, 
there is no Gentleman but muſt allow, that there is a great Difference between a clean 
painted Room, and one that hath not been painted, or where the Painting fouls | 

3 I! 
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+ I hall be the more particular under this Head, Of Colours, Painters Work being 
very expenſive; and this being the only Part in Building, wherein a Gentleman can 
be aſſiſting, either by himſelf or Servants ; it being almoſt impoſſible for any Gentle- 
man to do either Maſons, Bricklayers, Carpenters, or Smiths Works: whereas it is 
well known and daily experienced, ſince the Advertiſement of Alexander Emerton, 
that ſeveral Noblemen and Gentlemen have, by themſelves and Servants, painted whole 
Houſes, without the Aſſiſtance or Direction of a Painter, which, when examined by 
the beſt Judges, could not be diſtinguiſhed from the Work of a profeſſed Painter. 

And that which conduces moſt to this Practice, is the vaſt Diſproportion between 
the Prices, which Painters charge for their Work, and the Expence which Gentlemen 
are at in this Method of Painting, which, at the utmoſt, doth not amount to one fourth 
Part of the Painter's Price, to prove which, I ſhall proceed to the Prices of Colours, 


and likewiſe ſhew what Number of Yards, one Pound of each Colour will paint. 


Firſt 9 in Oil, at 36 5, 
per 112 Pound Weight, or 44. per Pound. 
One Pound of which will paint 20 ſquare 
Yards. | 


Second Primer, ground in Oil, at 36s. 


* 112 Pound, or 44. per Pound. One 
ound of which will paint 12 ſquare Vards. 
Beft white Lead, ground in Oil, at 
36 5. per 112 Pound, or 44. per Pound. 
One Pound of which, with two-Penny- 
worth of Oil, will paint 8 ſquare Yards ; 
which is three Farthings per Yard, for 
which Painters uſually charge 4 4, per 
Yard. {31 . e 
Pearl Colour, ground in Oil, at 4 4. 
and 5 d. per Pound. e 
Lead Colour, ground in Oil, at 4 4. 
and 5 d. per Pounßl. n 
Cream Colour, ground in Qi}, at 4 d. 
and gd. per Found. 
Stone Colour, ground in Oil, at 4 4. 
and 5 d. per Pound. ph | 
Mainſcot, or Oat: Colour, ground in 
Oil, at 4 d. and 54. per Pound, 
One Pound of any of [theſe Calours, 
with Oil, will paint 8 ſquare Vards, for 
which Painters uſually charge 44, per 


Vard. 4 | 
Chocolate Colꝛur ground in Oil, at 6 4. 
per Pound. 85 
A. Colour, ground in Oil, at 
64. per Pound. 1 


2985 


Cedar Calour, ground in Oil, 
per Pound. 5 
Maluut-tree Colour, ground in Oil, 
at 6 d. per Pound, 


One Pound of any of thefe Colours, 
with Oil, will paint 10 ſquare Yards, for 
ſome of which Painters uſually charge 4 d. 
per Vard, for others more. 

Gold Colour, ground in Oil, at 84, 
per Pound. 

Olive Colour, ground in Oil, from 8 4. 
to 12 4. per Pound, | 

Pea Colour, ground in Oil, from 8 4. 
to 12 d. per Pound. | 

Fine Sky Blue mixed with Pruſſian Blue, 
rome in Oil, from 84. to 124. per 

ound. 

Orange Colour, ground in Oil, at 12 4. 
per Pound. | 
Laemon Colour, ground in Oil, at 12.4. 
per Pound. | ; 

Strato Colour, ground in Oil, at 129. 
par Round: 15 not anno) 

Pink Colour, ground in Oil, at 12 d. 
per Pound. 

Blaſſam Colour, ground in Oil, at 12 4. 
per Pound. | | 
One Pound of any of theſe Colours, 
with Oil, will paint 8 ſquare. Yards, for 
ſome. of which Painters uſually charge 
10 d. or 12 d. per Yard, for others they 
will expect more. | 

Fine deep Green, ground in Oil, at 
2.5. 6d. per Pound. | "3 

One Pound of which, with Oil, will 
paint: 20 ſquare Yards, for which Paint- 
ers uſually charge 12 d. per Yard. 

Oils uſed in Houlſe-painting, are 

Linſeed-Oil, at 104, per Quart. | 

| Turpentine 


* 


64 


" Torpehtine-6it, at 124. per Quart, 
Heſt drying Ol, at 12.4. per Quart. 


Paintin Brushes of ſeveral Sizes, ſrom 


2 d. to 6 d. each. 
Putty at 4 d. per Pound. 


07 Plumber mort. | 


Double Size uſed by Painters for pri- 


"iti new Work, at 4 per Fitkin, ot 


2 4. per Quart. 
Single Size, at 1g; d. per Firkin, or 1 f. 
pet Quart. 


Theſe Colours, with all ies Matetiats uſed in Painting, are pen in thi beſt 


Manner, and fold by 


the Widow Emerton, at the B 
fret, near St. Cloment's Church i in the Strand, London. 


over- againſt Arur dl: 


She likewiſe gives printed 


Directions for the uſing her en, or n Painters to work for Gentlemen by 


the Day. 


Sadie VIII. of PLUMBERS 2 


112 Pound. 


P LUMBERS Work is uſually done by Weight, viz. the great Hundred or 
And it is uſual with the Plumbers to caſt their Sheet-Lead of va- 


rious Thiekneſſes for covering of Flats, Roofs, Guttering, Cc. there is TR al- 
lowed from 7 to 12 Pound to the Foot, ſuperficial. 


1. All Sheet-Lead, either caſt or mil- 
led, Sodder and Labour included, at 20 s. 
per Hundred. 

2. Ditto, excluſive of Sodder and La- 
bour, at 18 8. per Hundred. 

All Rain-water Pipes, Rain · Water 
Ci erna battened Cifterns, Lead-pumps, 
Sodder and Labour included, at 1 4. 2 6. 
per Hundred. © 

4. All Water Pipes, from three Goes 
ters, to 7 Inches Bore, Labour and Sodder 
wy 8 I /. per Hundred. | 

at; the Toints of W ater=pipes 
70 * — Bore, at 26. 6 * er 
int. 

6. Ditto, for 1 Inch, at 35. 

7. Ditto, for 1 Inch and a half, 3 5. 64. 

8. Ditto, for 2 Inches, 45. 6 4. 

9. Ditto, for 2 Inches and half, 5 bd. 
10. Ditts, for 3 Inches, 7 5. 

Dito, for 3 Inches and half, 8 5. 64. 

. Ditto, for 4 Inches, 10 6. 

Ditto, for 4 Inches and half, 115. 

Ditto, for 5 Inches, 12 . 64: 

Ditto, for 5 Inches and half, 145 
Ditto, for 6 Inches, 166. 

1 fy Ditto, for 6 Inches and half, 19 6. 
Ditto, for 7 Inches, 1 I. 15. 

9. Saſh Weights and other Things 

of Gs like Nature, at 18s. per Hundred. 

20. Sodder, at 8 d. per Pound. | 


21. Braſs Cocks and Boſſes, from 3 
Inches to Inch and quarter G 
15. 3 d. per Pound. 

24. Brafs Cocks and Boſſes; Sodder, 
Labour, ſetting on, and all Charges in- 
cluded, if Inch and balf n at ye. 
64. each. 

23. Ditto, Inch and quarter, 55. 64 

24. Ditto, Inch, 45. 6 d. . 
28 Ditto, 3 Quarters, 3% bg. 

Ditto, ale Inch, 3 

27. Ditto, If not Bolts, deduct from 
the ſmall ones 4 d. the middle Size 6 4. 
and the largeſt 8 4. each. + 

28. Stop-Cocks, at 1 5. 3 d. per Pound. 

29. Ditto, with ſetting on, Sodder, 
Labour, c. included, Inch and r 
meter, at 8 5. 6 d. each) - 

30. Ditio, Inch and quarter, 7. 

31. Ditto, Inch, 5 6. 6 l. 5 

32. Ditto, Arr ohh 47. 64. 1 

33. Ditto, half Inch, 37. 6 d. b 

34. Ball- Cocks, the Bal 6 inch in 
— che Cocks one * at 125. 
eac 

35. Ditto, 5 Inches three quarters Di- 
ameter, 95. 

36. Ditto, 4 Inches 250 half Diame- | 
ter, Os. 

37. To allow for 1 old Lead, 14 6 
per Hundred, | 

Note, 
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Vote, It is uſual, as I have obſerved, to caſt Sheet-lead of various Thickneſſes, 
for guttering, laying of Flats, covering of Roofs, Cc. viz. from 7 to 12 Pound the 
Foot Square; I ſhall therefore exhibit the following Table, which will readily ſhew 
the Value of a Foot ſquare of Sheet-lead when caſt to any of the above-mentioned 
Thickneſſes, and according to the above Prices at London and Tpſwich, per Hundred; 
by which it will be very eaſy to calculate the Expence of covering any Place with 
| Sheet-lead of any Thickneſs, by only meaſuring the Superficies of the Place to be 
covered, and determining on the Thickneſs of the Lead. 


The T ABLE. 


Pound to a Foot, 4. d. 5. d. 
in London, * Iz) CDitte, in [1 3 
& attheRate | ! 37 | | 2 : 5 0 12 
Lead at“ 9 Fof 185. per“! 3% Sper Foot. 4 4 77 per Foot. 
10 Hundred. 7 of 20s. per) I 94 
it). worth E | Hundred, 1 114 
12) tits 3 Lis worth (2 24) 


I ſhall alſo exhibit the Weight and Prices of Leaden-pipes of different Sizes, as 
calculated for a Perſon of Quality, by Mr. Stephen Switzer, and ſet down in his 
Syſtem of Hydro/taticks and Hydraulics, Vol. I. Page 123. 

Says this Author, it will be to little Purpoſe, for me to urge that Pipes are dearer 
and cheaper, in Proportion to their Dimenſions and Thicknefles, aud conſequently 
to the Price of Lead, and the Allowance in Weight that is made to every Foot or 
Yard : But the following is a Calculation made for a Perſon of Quality, by whom I 


had the Honour to be employed, and where Lead, Caſting and all, is reckoned at 
22 5. per Hundred, h 


Inches Bore. Pound Weight. 
| fo ' J. 
To a Yard of » there i — d i rth $ I 
o a Yard of) 2 ere is ] 40 band is wo 9 
Pipe of 0 x allowed | 36 from 7 w | g (ber Yard, 
2 30 Fl. 


This Author further obſerves, that to the three firſt of the above-mentioned Pipes, 
it would not be amiſs to add five Pounds more to every Yard ; and that theſe Prices 
are calculated when Lead is worth from 225, to 25 5. per Hundred Weight, allow- 
ing for Waſte. | 1 

Note, The Legiſlature have enjoined, that the Water falling from the Tops of 
the Houſes, [in and about the Cities of London and Neſtiminſter, or other Pariſhes or 
Places compriſed within the weekly Bills of Mortality, or within the Pariſhes of 
Mary-le-Bone, Paddington, Chelſea, and Pancras, or either of them, in the County 
of Middleſex (except Houſes on London Bridge, and on the River Thames below 
Bridge) that ſhould be built, after the Twenty-feurth Day of June, One Thouſand 
Seven-hundred and Twenty-frve,] and the Water falling from the Balconies and Pent- 
houſes thereof, ſhould be conveyed: into the Channels by Party-pipes on the Sides or 
Fronts of the ſaid Houſes, on Pain that the Owner or Owners offendimg herein, 
ſhould, for every Offence, forfeit the Sum of Ten Pounds, to be recovered by Action 
of Debt, or on the Caſe, 'Bill, Plaint, — in any of his Majeſty's Cours i 
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Record at JYetminſter, wherein no Eſſoign, Protection, Privilege, or Wager of 
Law, or more than one Imparlance ſhall be allowed. | | 
N. B. That there are ſome Men of this," as well as of all other Profeſſions, that will 
ſell for leſs Profit than others; the following Advertiſement 15 a Proof. 01 
Whereas it bath been the Practice of many Plumbers to charge an extravagant Price 
for Leaden-pipes (to the great Diſcouragement of C3entlemen) they not being ſatiſ- 
hed under Thirty per Cent Prefit; To prevent which impoſition for the future, 
Jonx HEySHAmM, Plumber in aten, near Windſor, makes and ſells Leaden-pipes 
of all Sizes, viz. Common-pipe, three Quarters of an Inch Bore, at 1 s. 84. per 
Yard, the Yard weighing 10 Pound, One Inch Bore at 25s. per Yard, weighing 
12 Pound per Yard. Inch and quarter Bore, at 2s 84. weighing 16 Pound per 
Yard. Inch and half Bore, at 3s. per Yard, weighing 18 Pound per Yard. Inch 
and three quarters Bore, at 3s. 6 d. per Yard, weighing 21 Pound per Yard. Two 
Inch Bore, at 4s per Yard, weighing 24 Pound per Yard, or 18s. and 8 d. per 


Hundred. | 
SECT. IX. Of Paviours Work. 


P AVIOURS Work is meaſured by the Yard ſquare, of 3 Feet each Way. 
For the underſtanding of how many paving Tiles, Bricks, &c, will pave a 
Cellar, Vault, Sc. Obſerve, | 


36 6 

204 8 
That 16 Tiles. 9 elnches ſquare, will be ſufficient to pave a Yard ſquare. 
411 13 \: 10 | 


9 12 
| Th PRICES. 


r. NEW Pebble Paving, not leſs than 14 Inches deep, finding Materials and 
Work, at 3s. 64. per Yard. The Pebbles in each ſuch Yard, ought to 
be 3 Hundred Weight, | 
2. Ditto, 15 Inches deep, finding Materials and Work, at 4s. per Yard. The 
Pebbles in each ſuch Yard ought to be 4 Hundred Weight. 
3. Ditto, from 16 Inches to 18 Inches deep, finding Materials and Work, at 4s. 6 d. 
per Yard. The Pebbles in each ſuch Yard, ought to be 5 Hundred Weight, 
4. New Purbeck ſquare Paving, 6 Inches thick, at 5 s. 6 d. per Yard. 
5. Ditto, if of the hard blue Sort, at 65s. per Yard. _ 
6. New Flanders Brick-paving, in London, at 3 5. 6 d. per Yard ſquare, 
7. Ditto, Workmanſhip only, at 5: per Yard. 
8. New Purbeck ſquare Paving, 4 Inches thick, at 4 5s. 6 d. per Yard. 
9. Ditto, Workmanſhip only, Gravel included, at 6 d. per Yard, 
10. Paving with Kentiſß Squares, at 45s. 64. per Yard, 
11. Paving with Ragg, at 15, 8 d. per Yard, 15 
12. Ditto, old Work, at 84. per Vard. | 
13. New Ragg Paving or Bowlers, at 2s. 64. per Yard. 
14. Paving with red Bricks, in Ipſwich, at 1 5. per Yard. 
15. Ditto, Workmanſhip only, at 5 d. per Yard. 
16. White Brick Paving, at 15s. 6 d. per Yard. 
1 a Paving with Clinkers, at 2s. 4 d. per Yard. | 
18. Nine Inch Pammant-pavement, at 23. 6 d. per Yard. 
EE ODER 8 4 | 19. Free- 


— 
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19. Free- Stone Paving, with Stones of promiſcuous Lengths and Breadths, at 3 5- 
er Yard. 18 
l 20. White Marble, veined with red, Sc. in Squares, at 5 s. per Foot. 
21. Portland Stone Paving, fit for Halls, at 1 s. 6d. per Foot, 
22. Paving with nine Inch Pammants, at 2 s. 64. per Yard. 
23. Ditto, Workmanſhip only, at 6 d. per Yard. 
N. B. See more of Paving under Masons-WoRKk. 

Note, The above Prices are calculated from the Materials, being at the following 
Rates; therefore when, or where they are ſold for more or leb, you mult make a 
ſuitable Allowance. | 

24. Pebbles at 205. per Ton. 

25. Gravel at 2s. 4d. per Load. 

26. Raggs at 10s. per Ton. 

27. Flanders Bricks at 20 s. per Thouſand, 


SECT. X. Of BracksmiTus Herb. 


PB Lackfmiths Work is done by the Pound Weight. | | 
1. Caſements for Windows, Croſs Window Bars, filed, and Work of the like 
Nature, at 4 d. +4 per Pound. | 

2. Iron Doors and Shutters at 10 d. per Pound. 

3. New Keys to Locks, from 1 s. to 25. each. 

4. All hammered Work, as Chimney Bars, Stays, upright Wine Bite, Tron 
Fenders, Shutter Bars, Pump Work, Bolts, Saddle Bars, Cramps, Holdtaio, all 
TR Gudgeons, Hoops, and all black Work of the ſame Nature, at 34. „ per 

ound. 

5. Pins, Hoops, Chains, Hooks, Sc. to Stable Bails, at 4 d. per Pound. 


Here follows an exact Account of ſuch Nails, Lnks, Hinges, and Tools, and their 
Prices, as are uſed in Building, which I have obtained with great Pains and Expence, 


from the Reſpective SMITHs, and therefore it may be depended upon, which nothi: - 
of this Kind hitherto publiſhed can be. | | | 
NAL 
The GENERAL Sorts are 
Bill Brads, Gunners Brads, Plain Brads. | ** 
Dye Hobbs, Riſe Hobbs, Skidder Hobbs, Thick Hobbs, Claſp Hobbs. . 
Lead Nails, Draw Nails, Dest Nails, Roſe Nails, Flat- Head Nails, %, Point 
Nails, Scupper Nails, Sharp Nails, Middle Nails, Prigg Nails, Square Nails, Geis. 
N. B. All the above Sorts are fold by the 1000, and (including them ah) hey 
are from 8 d. to 12 8. per 1000. . 


Weight. Price. | Weight. Price. 

Such of them as 1b. ox. . d. Such of them as 56. oz. 3 
weigh per 1000- 0 21 o BZ weigh per 1000- 1 0 1 142 
5 O 5 O 84 1 8 i - 
8 0 99 "85 1 12 1 12 
ö 8 8 1 14 I 2. 
88 8 9 91 3 8 4 24 

0 14 o 114 
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Weight, Price, | The O THER Sorts of Nails, viz. 
Such of them as UH. oz. 5s. di. 
weigh per 1000- 2 8 1 43} Batten Brads are fold by the 1000. 
1 F 5; Price. Weight. 
„ s. d. Ub, oz. 
3 12 1 10 | Price per 1000- * Fo | . iT 
E: 8 13 o 113 1 
4 12 2. 4 N 
5 O 2 3 ˖ 35 
a 4 FO 
3 py 1 I er at 
2 A 5 4 1 
6 Is . 8 n Wh; FD 
7 © 2 94 3 3 
/ 8 2 11L 3 * 
I 6 : "I Clout Nails are ſold by the 1000. 
0 3 8 Price. Weight. 
0 8 3 Ib. oz 
0 4 6 Price per 1000- 8831 
o 3 2 10 133 0 
o 3 Clout Brads at 9333 80 
0 10 
0 1 2 | Pound Nails are fold by the Hundred 
o 6 $ Weight. 
pd 6 Price per 100 wt. 
© 3 1 
0 4 9 Name 14 Pound F 
0 2 20 Pound $10.0 
2 8 6 34 Pound 1 14 6 
0 9 2 44 Pound 8 
0 . 54 Pound 00.0 
„ 
1 Dog Nails are ſold by the 1 000. 
Flat-Peinted Nails are fold by the Hundred Price. Weight. 
Weight. 3 3. d. lb. oz. 
| Price per 1000- 8 80 9 o 
Price per 1000 wt. $ 2 n © 
op 1 0 
IO — , rH £ | MN. B. That there are other larger Sizes, 
40 4. 17 viz. from 20 Pound to 100 Pound Weight, 
4 5. x 9 o Per 1000, and are all fold adeans 
s, 1 9 o ber Pound, 
„„ 


Fobens 
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Fobent Nails are ſold by the rooo. | Price, Weight. 
14. dl. ib. . 
Price. Weight. Price per 1000- „„ 
R * tb. o. 8 32 3 4 
Price per tooo- o 10T o 14 2 82 8 8 
oO 111 8 3 1 0 
4 - © BY 1 , 
I K. 0| 3 |. 
I & 8 
Glaziers Sprigs are ſold by the 1000. 
Ribbing Nails, there are feveral Sorts | Price Weicht 
of, viz. from 5 to 10 Inches, and are fold . 4. lb. 2 
at 27 f. per 100 Weight, Price per 1000- A 74 8 
Round- Head Nails are fold by the 1000. | 4 8] : 5 


Price. Weight. 
8 16. oz. Timber Nails are of ſeveral Sorts, viz. 


Price per 1000- 0 114 o 13] from 6 to 15 or 16 Inches, and are at 
1 0% x 0 30s. per 100 Weight. 
I 3 I 10. 


Foiners Rivets are ſold by the Pound, viz. thoſe of an Inch at 41 d; Inch and q at 
41 d; 2 Inches at 44d; 3 Inches at 44d; 3 Inches at 4d. 

Caſement Hooks are ſold by the Groſs, viz. thoſe that weigh 53 Pound per 1000, 
at 25 9d; thoſe that weigh 70 Pound per 1000, at 3s. 6d. | 

Tenter Hooks are fold by the 1000, viz. thoſe that weigh 1 Pound, at 1s. 4d; 
1 Pound 8 Ounces, at 1s 6d; 3 Pound 8 Ounces, at 2s 3d; 5 Pound 8 Ounces, 


at 38; 10 Pound, at 4s 6d; 18 Pound 8 Ounces, at 7s 6d; and thoſe of 39 
Pound 8 Ounces, at 158 6d. 


Curtain Hooks are fold by the Groſs, viz. weighing 21 Pound at 18. 
HL Hinges, the beſt are fold per Pair, wiz. thoſe of 6 Inches, at gd; 7 Inches, 


at 10d; 8 Inches, at 182d; 9 Inches, at 1s 3d; 10 Inches, at 1s 6d; 11 Inches, 
at 28; 12 Inches, at 2s 10d. per Pair. | 


N. B. There are larger Sizes, which are ſold at 10 d per Pound. 


HL with riſing Joints are ſold per Pair, viz. thoſe of 7 Inches, at 18 3d; 8 Inches, 
at Is 5d; 9 Inches, at 18 10d; 10 Inches, at 25; II Inches, at 3s; 12 Inches, 
at 3s 10d per Pair. 

ew Hinges are ſold per Dozen, viz. thoſe of 6 Inches, at 9s 9d; 7 Inches, at 
13s; 8 Inches, at 17s 6d; 9 Inches, at 20s 6d; 10 Inches, at 26 s per Dozen. 

Shutter Hinges are ſold by the Dozen, viz. thoſe of 6 Inches, at 7s 6d; 7 Inches, 
at 10s 6d; 8 Inches, at 128; 9 Inches, at 16s 9 d per Dozen. 

Side Hinges are fold by the Dozen, viz. thoſe of 5 Inches, at 5s; 6 Inches, at6s; 
7 Inches, at oy” bd 8 Inches, at 10s 6d; 9 Inches, at 128 9d; and 10 Inches, 
at 138 00 fer ozen. 


led Hinges, the beſt are fold by the Pair, viz. thoſe of 3 Inches, at 3 83 


Dave-tai 


3 Inches and a half, at 4s; 4 Inches at 4s 6d; 4 Inches and a half, at 5s 6d; 
5 Inches at 5s 9d per Pair. 


Black Hinges, Che Hinges, Cbeſt Haſps, Hooks and Hinges, Scuttle H inges, 
Str ap Hinges, 


i VNV. B. All 


2 — ———— 


| 
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N. B. Al theſe Sorts are fold by the Dozen, and are from 38 6 d to 11 5 per. Do- 
zen, viz, at 356d; at 45 6d; at 5s 30; at 68 3d; at 2.901 at 88 6d; and 
at 11s per Dozen.” 

X Garnet-Hinges with riſing Joints, are fold by the Dozen, and are from 68 gd, 
to 168 per Dozen, viz. 6s 9 d, at 9s, at 108 bd, at 13s 6d, and at i6s 6 U 
per Dozen. 

X Garnet and Scuttle Hinges that are weighty, are fold. at 33s per Hundred 
Weight. 

X Garnet Hinges, filed Joints, are ſold at 38s per hundred Weight. 

Hinges with Hooks, are ſold at 30s per hundred Weight. 

N. B. Sometimes they have Stay-hooks, and then they are 28 or 28 3d per 
Hundred more, 

The cheaper Sort of Hinges are Lancaſhire Hinges, Balcony Hinges, Cheft Hinges, 
Dove-taild Hinges, X Garnet Hinges, and Side Hinges, 

N. B. Theſe Sorts are fold by the Dozen ; the Prices are from 13d to 31s per 
Dozen, viz. at 19 1d, at 1s 3d, at 1s 6d, at 28 6d, at 3s 3d, at4s 3d, at 
58, at 8s 3d, at 10s 6 d, at 12s 6d, at 148 3d, at 168, at 17 $ 6 d, at 208, 
at 25 5, and at 31 8 per Dozen. 

Smcoth-filed Hinges, viz. Balcony Hinges, Box Hinges, 'Che/t Hinges, Clck-- 
Ca/e Hinges, Des Hinges, Pew Hinges, Shutter Hinges, Side Hinges. 

N. B. Of theſe Hinges there are ſeveral Sorts, and are fold by the Dozen, viz. 
at 1s 8 d, at 15 10 d, at1s 11d, at 2s 2d, at 28 6d, at 3s, at 3s 6d, at4s 
at 436d, at 5s 6 d, at 78, at 98 6d, at 105, at 115, at 148, at 168 6 d, at 
ETD at 22s 6 d, at 245, at 268, at 308 6d, at 358, and at 435 6d per 

ozen 

Smcot h- filed Hinges, ſome are fold by the Pair. viz. at 4 8, at 5%, at 5s 6d, at 
6s, and at 7s 6d per Pair. 

Holafaſis and Wall-hooks are ſold at 33s per Hundred Weight. 

Ditto, for Joiners, are ſold at 4 K d per Pound. 

Hzoks and Eyes for Gates, are ſold at 3 4 d, or 34 d per Pound. 8 

L:ng-tinned Latebets are fold by the Debwn, viz. the 1ſt Sort at 28s 6d, the 2d 
Sort at 28 8 d, the 3d Sort at 38 6d, the 4th Sort at 4s, the 5th Sort at 48 6d, the 
6th Sort at 6s. 6d, the 7th Sort at 78, and the 8th Sort at 88 per Dozen. 

Varniſh Latches are ſold by the Dozen, viz. the iſt Sort at 2s 7 d, the 2d 
Sort at 35, the 3d Sort at 45s, the 4th Sort at 68 3d, and the 5th Sort at 8s 3 d per 


Dozen. 


Spring and Thumb Latches are ſold by the Dozen, viz. the 1K Sort at 38 7 d, the 
2d Sort at 48 3 d, the 3d Sort at 48 9d, the 4th Sort at 5 8 6 d, the 5th Sort at 7 s, 
the 6th Sort at Bs 4d, the 7th Sort at 9s 3 d, the _— Sort at Io; and the gth 
Sort at 148 9d per Dozen. 

Latches with braſs Knobs, are ſold by the Done, viz. the iſt Sort at 14s, the 
2d Sort at 16s, and the 3d Sort at 18 8s per Dozen. 

Rimmed Latches are of ſundry Sizes, 

N. B. Of theſe ſome are [ron-caſed, ſome Braſi-caſed, and ſome Sliding-caſed, and 
are ſold fingle; and are from 2s to 158 each, viz. at 28, at 28 3 d, at 28 4 d, 


at 35, at 38 6 d, at 4s 4d, at 48 7d, at 38 6 d, at 68 6 d, at 80 6d, at 9s, at 
10 8s, at 12s 6d, at 138 6 d, and at 15 8 6d each, 


D Gate © 
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D Gate Locks, if 2 Wards, 3 Wards, fee! Wards, /t Key, or letter Key, arc 
ſold by the Dozen, viz. at 28 9 d, at 28 10d, at 3s, at 3s 4d, at 38 6 d, at 
48 3d, at 4s 6 d, at 5s 6d, at 78, at 78 6d, at 88 6d, atgs, at 11s, and at 
145 6d per Dozen. YM | 

Hanging Locks, Pad Locks, Slit-k:y'4 Locks, are fold by the Dozen, viz. at 
35 6d, at4s 6d, at 4s 8 d, at 58 6d, 10 at 8 s 3d, at 9s 3 d, at 108 gd, 
at 128 6d, at 1489 d, and at 16s 6d per Dozen. 

Bridged and ſecret Padlocks, ſome are fold by the Dozen, viz. at 98 6 d, at 118 
od, at 145, and at 16s 6d per Dozen. | 

Some are ſold /mgly, viz, at 1s 8 d, at 1s 10d, at 3s 3d, at 28 6d, at 28 9d, 
at 38 6d, at 48, and at 58 9d each. h 

Cabinet Locks, Box Locks, Cupboard Locks, and Till Locks (whether in Suit 
or not are fold per Dozen, viz. at, 3s 9d, at 38 10 d, at 4s 3 d, at 4s 6d, at 
5 8 6 d, at 7s, at 8, at 98 6 d, at 10s 6d, at 11e, and to 16s 6d per Dozen, 

Cabinet Locks, Till Locks, Scrutore Locke, in Suit five Locks and oe Key, the 
Price per Suit, is 2s 6d, 289d, 3s, 3s 6d, 4s 69d, 58 4d, and 7 s 6d per Suit. 

N. B. There are higher Priced ones, but not of common . 

Of infide Locks for Cheſts, Deſks, Till, Cupboards and Boxes, there are ſundry 
Sorts, viz. X Keys, X Ward, XX Wards, XX and Bullet Wards, S. Bitted, c. 
which are ſold by the Dozen, viz. at 38 4d, at 3s 10 d, at 4s 2d, at 4s 6d, at 
483 9d, at 58 6d, at5s 9d, at 6s, at 7s 6d, at 8s, at 95 6d, at 11s 6d, at 
128 6d, at 148 6d, at 16s 6d, at 20s, at 22s 6d, at 27 s. at 30s, and at 37s 
6 d per Dozen. 

Ditto, not ſold in Dozens, viz. at 28 3d, at 3s, at 38 6d, at 48 6d, at 5s, at 
656d, at 75, at 9s, and at 11 s each, | 

Plate Cloſet-locks are ſold by the Dozen, viz. at 118 6d, at 128 6 d, at 14s 6d, 
at 16 s, and at 20s per Dozen. 3 | 

Plated Cloſet-locks, with double Screws, are fold ſingly, viz, at 18 6d, at 1s 8d, 
at Is 10d, at 28 6d, at 28 9d, and at 3s 6d each, | 

Plate-cloſet Locks, with double Springs, are fold ſingly, viz. at 128 6d, at 15s, 
and at 17 s each, | | 

Ditto, om ſingle Springs, ſold ſingle, viz, at 6s 6d, at 7s 6d, at 8s 6d, and 
at qs each. 6 | | 
' Baſtard- Banbury Stock-hocks are fold by the Dozen, viz. at 68, at 7s, at 8s, and 
at 9 8 per Dozen. | 

Livery Stock-locks are fold by the Dozen, viz. at 7 s, at 88 6d, at 98s 6d, at os 
6d, at 14s 6d, at 16s 6 d, at 21s, at 23s, and at 25s per Dozen 
Plate Stock-locks are fold by the Dozen, viz. at 88 6d, gs, at 118 6 d, at 
128 6 d, at 138, at 148 6d, at 15s, at 16s 6d, and to 26s per Dozen. 

Spring Stock-locks twice dead and Spring, are fold ſingly, wiz. at 28 3d, at 
2 5 45 at 28 9d, at 3s 6d, at 4s 6d, at 58 9 d, at 7s 6d, at 8 s, and at 10 8 
euch. a= 55 
Spring Stock-locks, twice dead, are fold in Suit, viz. at 118 6d, at 14s, at 16s 
6d, at 20s, at 22s 6 d, at 25s, at 26s, at 338, and at 40s per Suit. | 

Balcony Bolts, ſome are fold by the Dozen, viz. at bs, at 7s 6d, at 9s, at 128, at 
15 s 6 d, at 18s, at 22s 6d, at 25 s, at 208, and at 29s per Dozen. 

Some Balcony Bolts are fold by the Pair, wz. at 38 3d, at 38 ꝙ d, at 4s 9d, at 58 
3d, at 58 6 d, at 7s, at 9s 6d, and at 12s 6d per Pair. 
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72 Of Blackſmiths Work. 


Spring Bolts and Saſh Bolts, are ſold by the Dozen, viz. at 1s 6d, at 13 9d, 
at 2s 3d, at 2s 6d, at 28 9 d, at 3s 6d, at 48 bd, at 48 9d, at 5s 6d, at 6s 
6 d, and at 10s per Dozen. ; 

Shutter Bolts are ſold by the Dozen, viz. at 10s 6d, at 125 6d, at 14s, at 16s 
6d, and at 188 6d per Dozen. | | 
| of ed I TOOLS. Adzes are ſold at 20d and 28 a- piece, according 
to the Size, 

Augers are ſold ingly, viz. thoſe of & Inch, at 1s; 4 Inch, at 18 2d; ; Inch, at 
18 3d; Inch, 1s 6d;*Inch 2, at 189d; Inch 2, 2s 2d; Inch 3, at 28 6d; 
Inch 5, at 28 9d; Inch 3, at 33 3d; and thoſe of 2 Inches, at 48 3 d. each. 

Brick Axes are fold at 2s 6d, or 3s each, N to the Sixe. 

Felling Axes are fold ſingiy, viz. No 1 at 1s 6d; No. 2 at 18 7; No 3 at 
28; No. 4 at 28 24 each, 

98 Axes are ſold ingly, viz. at 28 6d; at 3s; 3s 4d; and at 339d 
each, | 
 Lopping Axes are uſually fold by the Dozen, viz. No. 1 at 178 6d; No. 2 at 
18s 6d; No. 3 at 23s; No. 4. at 25s per Dozen. 

Chizels, Firmers, and Gouges SHOULDERED, are uſually ſold by the Dozen, v:z. 
thoſe of an Inch or under at 21 d per Dozen. Thoſe from an Inch to an Inch and 
a half, at 2s 2d per Dozen. Thoſe from an Inch and a half to two Inches, at 2s 

d. Ditto long, at 4s 6d per Dozen. Mortice Chizels at 48 6d or Dozen. 
Paring Chizels are 78s 6 d, or 8s per Dozen. The 2d Sort are 8s 6d or gs per 
Dozen. Broad Chizels are 7s 6d, or 8s per Dozen. Heading Chizels i Inch, at 
48 6d; + Inch, 6s 6d; Inchditto, Scribing-Chizel are 5s 6d per Dozen. Turn- 
ing Chizels and Gouges are 6s per Dozen. | | 

Socket Gouges are $8 6 d per Dozen. 

DS e, of theſe there are 6 or 7 Sizes, and are ſold from 20 d to 3s 6d per 
Ozen. 
Compaſſes, with fleel Sweeps, are ſold by the Pair, viz. thoſe of 12 Inches, at 

: 44. 13 Inches at 3s, 14 Inches at 3s 3d, and thoſe of 15 Inches at 3s 4 d per 
air. 


Timber Dogs are ſold at 29 s per hundred Weight. 
Gimblets are ſold by the Dozen, viz. at 6 d, at 7 d, at 8 d, at 9 d, at 10 d, at 11 d, 


at 1s, at 18 3d, at 18 4d, at 18 6d, at 18 9 d, at 28, at 28 6d, at 3s, at 3s 
6 d, at 48 6d, and at 6s per Dozen. | | 


Claw Hammers are ſold by the Dozen, viz. at 28 9d, at 3s 9d, at 4s, at 


48 6d, at 5s 6d, at 7s, and at 8s per Dozen. 


Welded cheek Hammers are fold by the Dozen, viz. at 11s, 6d, at 12s 6d, at 
14 8, and at 16 s 6d per Dozen. 


Lathing Hammers are ſold by the Dozen, viz. at 105 6 d, at 128 6 d, at 14s 6 d, 
and at 15s 6d per Dozen. | | 


Round poled Hatchets are fold by the Dozen at 6s 6d, at 7s 6d, at8s 6d, 
and at 10s 6d. per Dozen. | | | 


Square-poled Hatchets are ſold by the Dozen, viz. at 8s 9d, at 10s, at 14s 6d, 

and at 16s 6d per Dozen. | | 

| ck Hatchets are ſold from 18 s to 218 per Dozen. 
incers for Joiners, Farriers, and Shoemakers, are fold by the Dozen, viz. at 

48 6 d, at 58 6d, at7s 6d, at 88 6 d, at 118 6d, at 13s 6d, at 16s, at 218, 


Compaſs- 
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Compaſs Steel-ſaws are ſold by the Dozen, viz. thoſe of 12 Inches, at 8 s 3d, 
15 Inches at 10s 6d per Dozen, 

Grafting Saws are ſold by the Dozen, viz. thoſe of 10 Inches, at 9s 6d, 12 Inches 
at 12 8 6d, 14 Inches at 14s 6d, 16 Inches at 16s, and thoſe of 18 Inches at 18 8 

r Dozen, 

Hand and Pannel Saws are fold by the Dozen, viz. thoſe of 20 Inches at 22 s, 
7 Inches at 25s 6d, 24 Inches at 28s 6 d, and thoſe of 26 Inches, at 30 s per 

ozen. 

Hand and Pannel Saws, hardened Plates, viz. thoſe of 22 Inches at 4s 6d, 24 
Inches at 5 s, and thoſe of 26 Inches at 5s 6d each. | 

Tenant Saws, hardened Plates, are ſold at 55 8 per Dozen. 

Two-hand Peg- tooth, and Whipfteel Saws, are uſually fold fingle, viz, thoſe of 3 
Feet at 6s 9d, 3 Feet and a half at 7s 9d, 4 Feet at 9s 6d, 4 Feet and a half 
at 10s, 5 Feet at 11s 6d, 5 Feet and a half at 12s 6d, 6 Feet at 15 s, 6 Feet and 
a half at 16s 6d, 7 Feetat 17s, 7 Feet and a half at 20s, 8 Feet at 23s 6d, 8 Feet 
and a half at 25s, 9 Feet at 30s 6d, 9 Feet and a half at 35s, and thoſe of 10 Feet 
at 40s each, 

| Rib Steel-ſaws are ſold ſingly, viz. thoſe of 5 Feet at Bs 3d, 5 Feet and a half at 
95s 64, and thoſe of 6 Feet at 10s 6d each. | 

Iron Hand-ſaws are ſold by the Dozen, viz. thoſe of 17 Inches at 8 s, 18 Inches 
at 9s, 19 Inches at 10s, 20 Inches at 12s, 22 Inches at 13s, 24 Inches at 16 s per 
Dozen. 

Iron Tw1-Hand Peg-Tooth, and Whip Saws, are ſold fingly, viz. thoſe of 3 Feet 
at 3s 3d, 3 Feet and a half at 3s 9d, 4 Feet at 4s, 4 Feet and a half at 4s 6d, 
5 Feet at 5s, 5 Feet and a half at 5s 6d, 6 Feet at 6s 6d, 6 Feet and a half at 75, 
and thoſe of 7 Feet at 7 8 9d each. 

Stone Saws are ſold at 36 8s per hundred Weight. 

Hand Saw Screws are fold at 6 s 6d per Groſs. 

Hand Saw Sets are ſold at 2 8 per Dozen. 

Ditto, the very beſt at 3s per Dozen. 

Brick Trowels are fold at 10s per Dozen. 

Laying Trowels at 10 s per Dozen. 

Stopping Trowels at 8 s per Dozen. 

Setting Trowels at 9 s per Dozen. 

Stone Trowels at 10s 6d the Dozen. 

Spades, N 1, is fold at 28 6d. Ne 2 at 38, and No 3 at 38 6 d each. | 
' Facks, or Hand-ſcrews, ſingle, are fold, per Pair, viz, thoſe of half an Inch at 
178; 3-4ths of an Inch at 25s 6d; 72 s of an Inch at 26s 6d; Inch at 30 8; 
thoſe of an Inch and 1-8th at 32s; and thoſe of an Inch and 1-Ath at 40 s per Pair. 

 Facks or Hand- ſcretus (double) are fold by the Pair, viz. thoſe of an Inch and a 
quarter, at 42 8; and thoſe of an Inch and a half at 82 8 per Pair. 


A TABLE fhewing briefly the 1 25 5 of the moſt common Materials uſed in 
Building. 


.B RICK'S, at 165. per Thouſand, 
2, Tiles, at 1 J. 5 s. per Thouſand, 
3. Lime, at 12 5. 6 d. per Hundred, 7. e. 25 Buſhels. - 
4. Sand, at 3s. per Load, 7. e. 36 Buſhels. 
| L i 5. Nine 


74 Of Eſtimating the Charge of building a Houſe, He. 
5. Nine Inch paving Tiles, at 10 sz. 6 d. per Hundred, 
6. Gutter Tiles, at 12s, per Hundred. * 
| 5 Hair, at T5.” the Buſhel; © Zen {0 
. Rough Timber, at 2 J. per Load, containing 40 Feet. 
9. Timber cut to Scantlings fit for Buildings, at 4 /. per Load. 
10. Plank, at 5 l. per Load. 
11. Tile Pins, at t s. 6 d. per Buſhel. 
12. Withs for thatching at 6 4. per Hundred. 
13. Five Feet Lathes,” Heart of Oak, at 2s. 2 fl. per Bundle. 
14. Four Feet Lathes, Heart of Oak, at 15. 11 4. per Bundle. 
15. Five Feet Lathes, Sap of Oak, at 1 s. 64. per Bundſe. 
16. Four Feet Lathes, Sap of Oak, at 1 5. 4 d. per Bundle, 


How to Eſtimate the Charge of erefing any Houle of any Height and Big- 
oY | niels hit of Brick and Timber. 


EFORE any Genflemen pr,othert begin to erect a Building, 'tis requiſite to have 
Draughts or Deſigus drawn upon Paper, Vellum, or the like, not only for Eaſe 
and Expedition, but fot preventing Miſtakes. in carrying on the intended Edifice: 
Which will alſo be of Uſe to prevent the many Errors that may otherwiſe occur in 
the Eſtimation of the Coſt and Charge thereof. And in large Fabricks it would be 
proper to have a Mort, made eicher of Paſteboard, Wed, Clay, or the like; for 
thereby the whole Stiudture would be feen at one View in Miniature, But however, 
that you may form 'a near Eſtimate of the Charge of the Erection of any Edifice, 
you muſt have given you: Fit, the Dimenſions thereof, not only in Length and 
readth, but alſo in Height, in reſpect of the Number of Stories; for by the Length 
and Breadth, you may find the Quantity of Squares upon every Floor, and alſo in the 
Roof and Piling, and by the Height you may calculate the Number of the Rods of 
Brickwork contained in the Walls round about, and in the Partition Walls, if any be; 
and alſo in the Chimnies. "Then conſider how many Pair of Stairs, and of what kind: 
How many Floors to lay, and of what fort : What Partitions of Timber with Doors, 
and of what fort: What Timber in Saſh Frames and Window Lights, and of what 
fort: Alſo confider what, and how many Door-ways, and Windows there are to 
caſe; what Rooms to wainſcot, and of what ſort of Work: Iron-work, as Nails and 
Hinges, &c, Aud, in ſhort, all the ſeveral Works muſt be remembered careſully; of 
7 I have already given a particular Account in the foregoing Sections, to which 
refer you, | . | 
| Beſides the above Method of eſtimating, the following Method has likewiſe been 
much recommended: And as it may poſſibly aſſiſt ſome People to obtain a more par- 
ticular Satisfaction it is here ſet do w hn. rr! 

„If you would know the Value of a Square of framing of any of the foregoing 
« Aivicles, with the Timber-included, the: beſt and moſt infallible Way, is to have 
« firit a Draught or Plan of the whole Deſign, drawn on Paper, &c. and from thence 

to draw others of every particular Part thereof, wiz. of the Form or Faſhion of the 
Front, Back-fide, and Ends, with the Number. of Studs, Braces, Sc. with the 
Length and Scantling of each particular Piece, figured thereon : Alſo of the framed 
Work of each of the Floors, ſhewing the Number of Joiſts, Trimmers for the 
Chimney-ways, Stair-ways, Oc. with the Length and Scantling of the Girders, 
„ Joilts, Trimmers, Oc. ſigzured thereon : Alſo Draughts of the framed Work of 

. a every 
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« every Partition, with the Length and Scantling of every Stud and Brace therein 
©. contained: "Alſo a Draught of the Roof (with their Hips, if any) with the Length 
and Scantling of the principal and ſmall Rafters, Hips, Collar-Beams, Cc. figured 


in their proper Places, then by the Inſpectional Table on Plate XXXVII. facing 


Page [81]; if the Work is to be done in Ipſtbich, you may infallibly proceed by 
e theſe Drawings to eſtimate the whole Charge of the framed Work of any Timber- 
„ Building, or any particular Part thereof.“ 

If you conſider theſe Drawings, you will not only be able to eſtimate the Expence 
of the Timber required, but alſo the Workmanſhip ; for by having therein expreſſed 
the Length, Breadth, and Heighth of every particular Part thereof, in Feet and 
Inches, it will be a very eaſy, ſafe and ſure Way to calculate the exact Number of 

ſuperficial'Feet, Yards, or Squares, contained in a whole Building, or any particular 
Part thereof; and therefore it is confequently the moſt ſure and infallible Way to 
know the whole Charge, finiſhing Work and all included, both internal and ex- 


ternal. I would adviſe no Workman to give in the Charge of erecting any Timber- 


Building, that has not firſt had Regard to the above-mentioned Methods, to come 
at the Expence thereof. - Becauſe, it is impoſſible to do it by Gueſs, or by any other 


Ways than by this Method, even for the moſt experienced Workman to be ſo exact, 


but that he muſt either hurt himſelf, or the Maſter he works for; for there can be 


no general Rule laid down, that will hold good for the Value or Price of a Square 


of framing” for every new Building, unlefs Houſes were built all alike, and of the 
ſame Length, Breadth, and Heigbheb, and in every Reſpe the fame; and the Scant- 
lings of the Timber the ſame in every Particular alſo; for herein it is that the Diffi- 
culty lies, the various Forms and Magnitudes of Buildings require different Scantlings 
of Timber *, and conſequently the Value of the Timber muft be more or leſs in 
Proportion thereunto; and therefore it is impoſſible to aſſign or fix any Price per 
Square, that will hold good in general, for the valuing of the framed Work of every 
Jimber-Building. 

The Buildings of the City of Lenden are valued according to the Rates, of which 
Rates there are four, via. | 


1ſt Rate 2 


4h gw.) 


And the naked Building, or Shell of a Brick-Houſe (the naked Floots being finiſh- 
ed) is thus valued by the Square or 100 Feet, if in High Streets, viz, 


* 5 . * 1 
Iſt Rate at 25 J. 

N 45 
4---- 3 * Keke, 


4th or: WP; MW 50 J. 


But theſe Rates may be augmented at the Diſcretion of the Surveyor, or accord- 
ing to the finiſhing the Houſe. | | | 


See the Table of the Scantling of Timber, on Page 76. 
. AT A- 
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5. Nine Inch paving Tiles, at 10 s. 6 d. per Hundred, 
6. Gutter Tiles, at 12s. fer Hundred. ds 
7. Hair, at Ts, the Buſhel. Nn ee 5 | 
B. Rough Timber, at 2 J. per Load, containing 40 Feet. 
9. Timber cut to Scantlings fit for Buildings, at 4 /. per Load. 
10. Plank, at 5 J. per Load. 
11. Tile Pins, at 15. 6d. per Buſhe). 
12. Withs for thatching at 6 d. per Hundred. 
13. Five Feet Lathes, Heart of Oak, at2s. 2 fl. per Bundle. 
14. Four Feet Lathes, Heart of Oak, at 15. 11 4. per Bundle, 
15. Five Feet Lathes, Sap of Oak, at 1 s. 64. per Bundle, 
16, Four Feet Lathes, Sap of Oak, at'1 s. 4 d. per Bundle, 


* 


Hew to Eſtimate e Charge of ereffing any Houle of any I leight and Big- 
| nels bxilt of Brick and Timber. 


B EFORE any Gentlemen or,othert begin to ereta Building, tis requiſite to have 
Draughts or Deſigns drawn upon Paper, Vellum, or the like, not only for Eaſe 
and Expedition, but for preventing Miſtakes in carrying on the intended Edifice: 
Which will alſo be of Uſe to prevent the many Errors that may otherwiſe occur in 
the Eſtimation of the Coſt and Charge thereof. And in Jarge Fabricks it would be 
proper to have a Mont, made either of Paſteboard, Mood, Clay, or the like; for 
thereby the whole StruZure would be ſeen at one View in Miniature, But however, 
that you may form a near Eſtimate of the Charge of the Erection of any Edifice, 
you muſt have given you: Fir/t, the Dimenſions thereof, not only in Length and 
Breadth, but alſo in Height, in reſpect of the Number of Stories; for by the Length 
and Breadth, you may find the Quantity of Squares upon every Floor, and alſo in the 
Roof and "Tiling, and by the Height you may calculate the Number of the Rods of 
Brickwork contained in the Walls round about, and in the Partition Walls, if any be; 
and alſo in the Chimaies, "Then conſider how many Pair of Stairs, and of what k ind: 
How many Floors to lay, and of what fort : What Partitions of Timber with Doors, 
and of what fort: What Timber in Saſh Frames and Window Lights, and of what 
fort: Alſo conſider what, and how many Door-ways, and Windows there are to 
caſe; What Rooms to wainſcot, and of what fort of Work: Iron-work, as Nails and 
Hinges, Cc. Aud, in ſhort, all the ſeveral Works muſt be remembered -carcfully ; of 
which I have already given a particular Account in the foregoing Sections, to which 
I refer you. b | 
Beſides the above Method of eſtimating, the following Method has likewiſe been 
much recommended: And as it may poflibly aſſiſt ſome People to obtain a more par- 
ticular Satisfaction it is here ſet down. 
If you would know the Value of a Square of framing of any of the foregoing 
Aivicles, with the Timber-included, the beſt and moſt infallible Way, is to have 
firſt a Draught or Plan of the whole Deſign, drawn on Paper, &c. and from thence 
to draw others of every particular Part thereof, wiz. of the Form or Faſhion of the 
Front, Back-ſide, and Ends, with the Number of Studs, Braces, Sc. with the 
Length and Scantling of each particular Piece, figured thereon : Alſo of the frame 
Work of each of the Floors, ſhewing the Number of Joiſts, Trimmers for the 
Chimney-ways, Stair-ways, &c. with the Length and Scantling of the Girders, 
.* Jjoits, Trinmers, &c. figured thereon : Alſo Dranghts of the framed Work of 
| every 
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« every Partition, with the Length and Scantling of every Stud and Brace therein 
* contained : Alſo a Draught of the Roof (with their Hips, if any) with the Length 
« and Scantling of the principal and ſmall Rafters, Hips, Coltar-Beams, &c. figured 
in their proper Places, then by the /n/pe&ional Table on Plate XXXVII. facing 

„ Page [81];'f the Work is to be done in Ipſtbich, you may infallibly proceed by 
4 theſe Drawings to eſtimate the whole Charge of the framed Work of any Timber- 
„ Building, or any particular Part thereof.” 

If you conſider theſe Drawings, you will not only be able to eſtimate the Expence 
of the Timber required, but alſo the Workmanſhip ; for by having therein expreſſed 
the Length, Breadth, and Heighth of every particular Part thereof, in Feet and 
Inches, it will be a very eaſy, ſafe and ſure Way to calculate the exact Number of 
ſuperficial Feet, Yards, or Squares, contained in a whole Building, or any particular 
Part thereof; and therefore it is confequently the moſt ſure and infallible Way to 
know the whole Charge, finiſhing Work and all included, both internal and ex 
ternal. I would adviſe no Workman to give in the Charge of erecting any Timber- 
Building, that has not firſt had Regard to the above-mentioned Methods, to come 
at the Expence thereof. Becauſe, it is impoſſible to do it by Gueſs, or by any other 

Ways than by this Method, even for the moſt experienced Workman to be ſo exact, 
but that he muſt either hurt himſelf, or the Maſter he works for; for there can be 
no general Rule laid down, that will hold good for the Value or Price of a Square 
of framing for every new Building, unlefs Houfes were built all alike, and of the 
ſame Length, Breadth, and Heighth, and in every Reſpect the fame; and the Scant- 
lings of the Timber the ſame in every Particular alſo; for herein it is that the Diffi- 
culty lies, the various Forms and Magnitudes of Buildings require different Scantlings 
of Timber *, and conſequently the Value of the Timber muft be more or leſs in 
Proportion thereunto ; and therefore it is impoſſible to aſſign or fix any Price per 
Square, that will hold good in general, for the valuing of the framed Work of every 
Jimber-Building. 

The Buildings of the City of London are valued according to the Rates, of which 
Rates there are four, vi. 


1ſt Rate 2 


— MET dre Cellars, and Garret. 
4th 5 | 


And the naked Building, or Shell of a Brick-Houſe (the naked Floots being finiſh- 
ed) is thus valued by the Square or 100 Feet, if in High Streets, viz, 


* i 
1ſt Rate at 25 J. 
d 1 . 
Fr Sw”; 297 Square. 


4th - - - - 50 4 


But theſe Rates may be augmented at the Diſcretion of the Surveyor, or accord- 
ing to the finiſhing the Houſe. 


* Sec the Table of the Scantling of Timber, on Page 76. 
L 2 AT A- 


76 A TABLE of the Sizes or Scantlings of Timber. 
- The Proportions for /arge Buildings, The Proportions for ſmall Buildings. 
Q Bearing Poſts of FIR. | Bearing Poſts of OAK. | Bearing Pe of Fir. || Bearing Poffs of OA x. 
> Height | Scantlinę 8 Scantling| 4 Height, Scantling}{] Height, {| Scantling |} 
2 | if g feet, |: 6 ln. | if g Feet, | og In. . Vf 8 Feet, 4 In. /q-|bf 9 Feet, 4 6 L. 5. 
m 12 8 12 12 it 6 11 ' B 
8 15 92 l 15 15 | 18. 7 II 13 10 
0 The Proportions for large Buildings. The Proportions for /mall Buildings. 
Girders of Fik. ||} Girders of Oax. Girders of Fix. Girders of Oax. 
Bearing, | Scantling| | Bearing, | Scantling| | Bearing, I Scantling | Bearing, ; Scantling 
if 16 Feet, | 9% TL. by 13] if 16 Feet, | 12 1.by14] [/ 16 Feet, | 8 Ih nt if 16 Feet, 10 J. % 13 
20 [7.381500 15 15K 20 a Taz. 14 
|: | 24 134 151] 24 18 16 | 24 Ji2 141] 24 14 15 
E Jois of Fig. | TFoifls of Oar. Joi of Fig. Juist of Oak. 
v» Bearing. | Scantling|| Bearing, | Scantling | | Bearing, | Scantlingl Bearing, | Scantling 
= | if 6 Feet, | 5 In. by V Feet, | 6 ln. by | lif 6 Feet, | J. by 23Þþf 6 Feet, | 5 I. by 3 
s | 9 77 3 9 9 3 9" 6: #}} 9 | 
= 416 10 312 12 3| | 12 8 212 10 3 
Bridging Joiſls of Fix. Bridging Foifts of Oax. Bridging Faifs of Fix || Bridging Foiſts of Oak. 
Bearing, | Scantling|| Bearing, | Scantling | | Bearing, | Scantling [| Bearing, | Scantling 
if 6 Feet, | 4 In. by IU 6 Feet, | 5 J. by 33] [if 6 Feet, | 4 L by 2:]|if 6 Feet, | 4 I. by 3 
8 52 3 8 162 34 $ 8 C :- 2808.6 52 3 
L177 311 10 8 3210 Nun 1 1 3 
The Proportions for large Buildings. The Proportions for /ma/l Buildings. 
| Beam or Tyes of Fix. | Beams or Tyes of Oax.| [Beams or Des of FIX Bean, or Tyes of Oax. 
Length, Scantling Length, | Scantling | Length, | Scantling || Length, | Scantling 
if zo Feet, | 7 4. by8 if 30 Feet, | 8 I. byg | / zo Feet, | 61. by 7 / 30 fen, | 7 I. by 8 
45 10 112i] 45 11 122] | 45 9 821] 45 10 113 
60 13 150 60 14 16 bo 1412 11 80 „ 
2 ff. - — — 158 8 
8 | Principal Rafters of [Principal Rafters of| [Principal Rafters off Principal Rafters of 
8 Fix. Ftantling. Oar, Sfcantling. Fig, ſcantling. Oax, ſcantling. 
"I Lgth. | Top. }Botm, | Lgth. | Top. | Botm. x Top. | Botm. [HI Top. | Botm. 
[3 | if 24 ft.\7 1.& 8 81.99 e 1&9 28919 if 24 ft. 5 1.65616 J. V2. I. 88 L& ꝗ 
8 | 36 8 99 10x] 36 9 1010 12 30 64 8 1c 36 8 99 1c 
= 48 0 1010 12] 48 10 12112 1 48 8 10ho 120 48 [9 1010 12 
| | Small Rafters of Fin. [Small Rafters of Oax.| |Sma/! Rafters of Fix ISI Rafters of Oa x. 
| Bearing, | Scantling | Bearing, | Scantling | | Bearing, | Scantling || Bearing, I Scantling 
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Pu RLINGS muſt be cut to a Scantling, from g by 8, to q by 12, in /a 
framed into the principal Rafters ; but for ſmall Buildings, where they are laid in the Co/lar-Beams, from 
by 5, to 5 by 6. 

F 4 all OvEeR- 


Ways are cut to a Scantling from 8 by 9, to 9 by 6. 
RaIs ING PLATEs are cut to a Scantling, from 8 by 5, to g by 6. 
BarasT-SUMMERS to ſupport Walls, and Plates on Walls, cannot eaſily be 
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Notwithſtanding the oppoſite Table is ſa eaſy to be underſtood, yet it may be ne- 
ceſſary to make the following Obſervations, 


IR ST, That all Strong or Binding 7 oi/?s, ought to be half as thick again as Common FJoiſls 3 
F that is, if a Common Joiſt be given three Inches and a half thick, the Binding Joiſt ſhould 
be five Inches and a quarter thick, although of the /me Depth. | 

Secondly, That if Conveniency will not admit of Poſts in Partitions being /quare (which is 
often the Caſe) obſerve this Rule: Multiply the Square of the Side of the Poſts, as here given 
by itſelf. For Inſtance, If it be nine Inches ſquare, then nine Times nine is eighty-one : Now 
to keep this Poſt ſo as to have the ſame Strength, find out ſome Number that ſhall agree there- 
to :— Suppoſe the Partition to be fix Inches and three Quarters thick, then your Poſt muſt be 
twelve Inches the other Way, which multiplied together, the Product is eighty-one, equal to 
nine Times nine, and is nearly of the fame Strength. 

Thirdly, In Poſts that go two or three Stories high, there is no Neceſſity to obſerve this Pro- 
portion, becauſe they meet with à Tye at every Floor. Suppoſe a Pe was required, of thirty 
Feet high, and three Stories in this Heighth, tus of eleven Feet, and one of eight ; find out a 
Poft of Fix, of eleven Feet high, which Scantling is fix Inches /quare, equal to thirty fix ſquare 
Inches, which double for the tabs Stories ; then take that of eight Feet high, whoſe Scantling 
is four Inches ſquare, equal to fixteen ſquare Inches, which being all add:d together, make 88 
ſquare Inches ; ſo that ſuch a Poſt ſhould be about nine Inches and a half ſquare : On Occafion, 
as it riſes in each Story, it may be leſſened. 

I am not ſo rigid, as to inſiſt that the Scantlings, as ſet down in this Table, ought never 
to be departed from : No, they may be varied in ſome Reſpects, as the Workmen ſhall ſee fit: 
Nevertheleſs, the Uſefulneſs of this Table will appear, if it is compared with the Scantliags 
of Timber, as ſettled by Act of Parliament for Rebuilding the City of London, after the Fire 
in 1666. 


And here it may be proper to take Notice of the Obſervations of a judicious Builder, wiz. 
% That there is a Moiſture in all Timber; for which Reaſon, all Bearing-Timber ought to have 
„% a moderate Camber or Roundneſs, for till that Moiſture is in ſome Sort dried out, the ſaid 
Timber will ſag with its own Weight: But then obſerve, that Girders are beſt truſſed when 
a — are firſt ſawn out, for by their dry ing and ſhrinking, it tightens the Truſſes in them yet 
the more. 

We are alſo to obſerve, that all Beams, or Ties, be cut, or forced in Framing, to a Cam- 
* ber, or Roundneſs, ſuch as an Inch in the Length of eighteen Feet; and that Principal Rafters 
be alſo cut or forced up to a Camber, or Roundne/s, as before: Becauſe all Fruſſes, though 
ever ſo well framed, by the ſhrinking of the Timber and Weight of the Covering, will 
*« ſag and ſometimes ſo much as to offend the Eye of the Beholder ; ſo that by this Prepara- 
tion, your Tra will always appear well. 

„We are alfo to obſerve, That all Ca/e- Bays, either in Floors or Roofs, do not exceed 
«« tavelve Feet, if poſſible ; that is, do not let your 7e in Floors, your Purloins in Roofs, Fc. 
exceed twelve Feet in their Length or Bearing; but rather let the Bearing be «gb, nine, 
or ten Feet; which ſhould be regarded in forming a Plan. 

« Youare alſo to obſerve, That in Bridgizg Flaors, you do not place your binding or flrons 
% Foiſts above three, four, or five Feet apart; and that your Bridgings or Common Toifts are 
% not above ten or twelve Inches apart; that is, between one joiſt and the other. 

And here alſo obſerve, Never to make double Tenants, or Tenons for bearing Uſes, ſuch as 
« Binding- Joiſis, Common- Foifts, or Purloius; for, in the firſt Place, it weakens very much 
„whatever you frame it into; and, in the /econd Place, it is a Rarity to have a Draught in, 
% both Tenons ; that is, to draw your Joint cloſe by the Pia; for the ſaid Pin by paſling thro” 


both Tenons (if there is a Draught to each) muſt bend ſo much, that without the Pin 


be as tough as Wire, muſt needs break in driving, and conſequently do more hurt 
than good,” 


Several 
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Several dreadful Fires having happened in and about London (in the late Queen Ann's Tre) 
the Rage and Violence zubereof, it was apprehended, might, in a grea! Meaſure have been pre- 
vented, if Party Nail of Briek hd been built betwween Houſe aud Houſe, fram the Faandation 
to the Top of the Roaf,, and le Timber in the Froms of Houſes : For the preventing the like N. 
chiefs for the future, the Legiſlature then enjoined, 


HAT from, and after the Firſt Day of May, in the Year 1708. every Houſe that 
ſhould be built within % Bulls of Mortality (except on Lordoen Bridge ) ſhould have 
Party-Walls between Houſe and Houſe, wholly of Brick or Stone; and of 7vso Bricks thick 


in the Cellar and Ground - Stories, and thirteen Inches thick upwards, from the Foundation quite 


through each Houle, and eightecn Inches above the Roof; and that no Medellion or Cornifl 
of Timber under the Eaves thould be tuffered in any new Houſe ; but that all Front and Rear 
Walls ſhould be built of Brick or Stone, to be carried two Feet and a Half high, above 
the Garret Floor, and coped with Stone or Brick, And that, if any new Houſes ſhould be 
built, wichin the Places aforeſaid, contrary to theſe Injunctions; the Owner of every ſuch Houle, 
and Head Builder or Werkmen, ſhould each of them forfeit 50 J. one Moiety to the Informer. 
and the other Moiety to the Poor of the Pariſh; to be levied by Warrant, under the Hands 
und Seals of ao Juſtices of Peace, where ſuch Building ſhould be erected, or where ſuch 
Workmen ſhould inhabit, by Diſtreſs and Sale of Goods, upon Conviction upon Oath, or 
upon the View of one Juſtice of Peace: And for Want of Diſtreſs, that the Offender ſhould 
be impriſoned by Warrant from the ſaid favs Juſtices, until Payment, and that the Share of 
fuch Forfeitures, appointed to go to the Poor, ſhould be paid into the Hands of the Church- 
wardens, who are to give a Receipt, and account for the ſame. 

ABouT twelve Months after the above Iajunctions took Place, the Legiſlature found it ne- 
ceſſary to render it more effectual, and further enjoined, that from, and after the Firſt Day 
of May, in the Year 17e, That all, and every Houſe, and Houſes, that ſhould be built with- 
in the Bills of Mortality (except Houſes on Londen-Bridge, and on the River of Thames, below 
Bridge) ſhould have Party-Walls between Houſe and Houſe, wholly of Brick or Stone, (except 
Door-Caſes, Windows, Lentils, Breaſt Summers, Story Poſts, and Plates) of tave Bricks thick, 
in the Cellar, and one Brick and a Half thick upwards, to the Top of the Garret Floor; and 
that all Gable Ends ſhould be one Brick in Length, and eighteen Inches above the Roof, and 
ſhould have no Beams or Rafters in the Brick-works of the Gable Ends. Also, to prevent 
Law-Suits and Differences about Party-Walls, it was enjoined, that all Party-Walls ſhould be 
built ine Inches on each Man's Ground, whether the old Party-Wall ſhould be of Brick, Stone, 
or Timber ; and that the firſt Builders ſhould have Power to pull down the ſame, and build 
up the new Party-Wall, and be paid by the Owner of the next Houſe, after the Rate of fwe 
Pounds per Rod, as ſoon as he ſhould have built the ſaid Party-Wall ; and for all Houfes to be 
built, that will not yield the Rent of 20 J. per Annum, more than the Ground- rent, to be left 
to the Diſcretion of the Builders; provided that all Party-Walls be built with Brick. Ax 
further, that all Chimney-Jambs, and Backs, ſhould be nine Inches thick, from the Cellars to 
the Roof; and that all Withs in the Inſide of ſuch Chimnies, ſhould be four Z:ches and a Half 
in Breadth, and the Funnels plaiſtered or pargetted in the Inſide, from the Bottom to the Top; 
and that all'Chimnies ſhould be arched under the Hearths with Brick (except upon a Ground- 
floor) and that no Timber ſhould lie nearer than five Inches to any Chimney-Funnel or Fire- 
place ; and that all Mantles between the Jambs, be arched over with Brick ; and that no Wood, 
or Wainſcot, ſhould be placed or affixed to the Front of any ſamb or Mantle of any Chimney, 
nearer than five Inches, from the Inſide of ſuch Jamb or Mantle; and that all Gable Ends, 
called zine Inches thick, in Party-Walls, ſhould be rendered on the rougheſt Side; and that all 
Stoves and Boilers, Coppers and Ovens, hereafter to be ſet up with Brick or Stone, ſhould not 
be nearer than nine Inches to the adjoining Houſe ; aud that no Timber ſhould lie nearer than 
nue Inches to any Fire place or Flew. | 

Axp becauſe it had been found, that great Damage frequently happened to Houſes by Fire, 
as well as conſtant Decay and Ruin, by ſetting Brick-work upon Timber, it was alſo enjoined, 
that from, and after the Firſt Day of June, 1709, no Brick or Stone - work in the Fronts, or 
Party, or Partition-Walks, of any Houſe, 'Tenement, or other Building whatſoever, which 
ſhould be erected upon any new or old Foundation, within London and V eſiminſter, or * Li- 
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berties thereof, ſhould be ſuppomed, depend, or otherwiſe bear upon any Sort of Timber, or Wood-work 
(excepting upon Piles ard Planks, where they are abſolutely neceſſary for Foundations in marſhy and un- 
tound Ground; and excepting Houſes upon Londen- Bridge, and on the Thames below Bridge) upon Pain 
that every Perſon fo offending, ſhould, for every Offence, ſuffer Impriſonment for three Months. AnpD 
becauſe it had been experienced, that Workmen ſetting Frames of Wood for Doors and Windows, very 
near, and often quite ranging with the ourſide Face of the Wall, by which Means, they ſoon rot, and 
periſh ; occaſioning great Colt and Expence, in perpetual Repairs ; for Preventing of which, it was alſo 
efjoined, that from, and aſter the Firtt Day of June, 1709, No Door Frame, or Window-Frame of Wood, 
to be uſed in any Houſe or Building, which ſhall be erected upon old or new Foundations, within the 
Cities of London and Weſtninfler, or the Liberties thereof (except Houſes on Loxder=Pridge, and on the Ri- 
ver of Thames below Bridge) ſhall be ſet nearer than four Inches to the outfide Face of the Wall. 

ABouTr fixteen Tears after the Commencement of the Injunctions above mentioned, ſeveral Doubts and 
Diſputes aroſe, touching the Power of the fr/t Builder to enter into the next adjoining Houſe, to ſhore 
and ſupport the fame ; and at whoſe Expence, during the Lime, the Party-Wall thouid be pulling down, 
and rebuilding : As alſo concerning what Share of the Charges of the Building of Party-Walls, ought 
to be borne by the Owners and Occupicrs of Houſes, who have %% ent Interefls therein: I ſay, tor theſe 
Reaſons, it was found neceſt'.ry to explain and amend the 2bove-mentioned Injunctions, by adding to 
them wht follows, wir. That trom, and after the Twenty fourth Day of June, in the Year 1725, all 
Perſons who ſhould ere& or build, or cauſe to be erected or built, upon any old or new Foundation, 
or Foundations, a Hogte or Houſes, within the Bills of Mortality, or within the Pariſhes of St. May 
4a Bone, and Paddington, Chelſea, and St. Pancras in Midd'eſex (except Houſes on Loxdin-Pridge, or 
on the River of Thames, telow Bridge) and who mould think it neceſfary to pull down any Partition- 
Wall, ſhould (if the Owner of fach Houle will not, or through Dif. bility cannot agree) give three Months 
Notice in Writing to uch Owner or Occaier, to whom any Part of the Wall belongs, of his, hers, 
Or their Iutention to pull down ſuch Party- Wall, to the Intent, that before ſuch Party- Wall hall be 
puiicd down, the fame may, within rhe Space of ove Month, next after ſuch Notice, be viewed by four 
Workmen ; tvs or Mere of ſuch Workmen to be named by the firit Builder, and the other tavo or more by 
the Orne, or Terrant, or Occrpier of the ext Houle to that, which is intended to be pulled down ; and 
in Cate, either of the {aid Parties, ſhouid in Three 1/eks (after ſuch Notice) refute or neglect to name 
fuch Workmen, that then the other of the ſaid Parties ſhonld name ur or more Workmen, who ſhould 
view the Party- Wall intended to be pullet down: and without Content, the fame ſhould not be pulled 
down, unleſs the major Pari of ſuch Workmen ſhould certify in Writing, under their Hands, to the 
Juſtices of the Perce, in their next general Quarter Seſſions of the Peace, to be holden for the City or 
County, where ſack Party- Wall is intended to be pulled down, that ſuch Party-Wall is defeQive and 
ruinous, and ovght to be pulled down; and if any Perſon or Perlons, ſhould think him, her, or them- 
felves aggrieved by ſuch Certificate, the Juſtices ſhon!d upon Complaint, ſummon before them one er 
more of any ſuch Workmen, and fvch otner Pericns as they ſhall think fit ; and ſhould examine the 
Matter upon Oath, and make fuch Order or Orders, in the Premiſſes, as they ſhould think juſt, and 
reaſonable, and that the Determination sf the Juſtices ſhould be final and concluſive, to all Parties, 
withdut any Appeal from the fame, Ari it was lixewife enjoined, that it within tree Days after ſuch 
Certificate made by the Workmen, a Copy thereof be delivered to the Owrer or Occnpier of ſuch next 
Houſe, or left there; and there be no Appeal trom the fame, within the Time aturefaid ; In every ſuch 
Caſe, if ſuch Oæoner and Oceupier ſhould neglect or refuſe to (hore and ſupport his, hers, or their Houſes, 
within fx Dazs after the Time allowed for Appeul, that then it ſhould, and may be lawful to, and for 
the firit Builder, or Builders, giving Notice as aforeſaid, to enter into ſuch Houſe or Houfes, (at all ſea— 
ſonable Jimes) with Workmen and Materials to ſtore and ſupport the fame, at the Charge of ſuch 
Owner or Oceupity ; and afterwards thit it ſhould be lawtal for the firſt Builder or Builders, to build 
up a new Party Wall; and within zc2 Days after ſuch Party Wall mould be built, ſuch firſt Lailder or 
Builders, ſhould in Writing, leave at ſuch next Houſe, or with the Owner or Occupier thereof, a true 
Account of the Number of Rods in uch Party- Well; and one half of the Expence thereof, after the Rate 
of 51. per Red, ſhould be paid by the Ozwrer or Oxne's of fuch Houſe, who are intitied to the imprayed 
Rent cnereof ; and that it ſhould be lawtol for ſuch Texant, or Occupier, to pay the firit Builder for the 
ſame, as allo for the horing and ſuppoctiag tae Horſe, after he ſhould have built ſuch Party- Wall, and 
to dedutt the fame cut of the frit Rent, that ſhould be due from him or her, to ſuch Owner or Ow- 
ners; and in Caſe of Neglect, or Refuſal to pay within raverty-one Days after Demand, then that 1t 
ſhouid be Jawful for the hir Builder or Builders, his, her, or their Executors, or Adminiſtrators, to fue 
ſuch Owner, or Owners, for ſuch their Proportion of the Expences of Bu-ldiag and Shoring, in any 
Court at /{/minfier. Ard it was allo enjoined, that it ſhould not be lawful, to mike or bave in auy 
Houſe. built from, and after the 'Uwenty-fFourth of Fre, in the Year 1725, any Party-Wall, within 
the Limits afo;cluid, any Deor-Cale, Window, Lendl, Brea Sammer, or Story-Poſts, or Plates whatſo- 

ever, 
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ever, unleſs where #2v9 or more Houſes ſhould be laid together, and ſo uſed or occupied, as one Houſe 
only; and during the Time of ſach Uſage, and no longer, upon Pain that the Owner, or Owners of ſuch 
Houſe, ſhould for every ſuch Offence, forfeit 5o J. But that ſuch Door Caſe, Window, Lentil, Breaſt- 
Summer, or Story Poſts, or Plates, may be put in the Front of ſuch Houſe, or Building, for the Con- 
veniency of a Shop or Shops only. 

Anp becauſe it appeared, that ſeveral old Houſes, in the Limits aforeſaid, have inſtead of one Party- 
Wall, two old Timber-Walls or Partitions, one belonging to each Houſe, and ſeparate from each other ; 
and ſince Diſputes may ariſe, concerning the Pulling down and Rebuilding the ſame ; it was alſo enjoin- 
ed, that the firſt Builder, giving three Months Notice, as aforeſaid, to the Owner or Occupier, or Owners 
and Occupiers, ſhould have Power to pull down the two old Timber-Walls, or Partitions, which ſeveral 
Houſes within the Limits aforeſaid, have inſtead of Party-Walls, and build a new Brick Party-Wall, and 
ſhould be paid for ſuch Party- Wall, as before ditected. 

Bur that it ſhould not be lawful for any ſecond Builder or Builders, or his, her, or their Executors, 
Adminiſtrators or Aſſigns, on any Account whatſoever, to make Uſe of any Party-Wall of a Houſe ſtand- 
ing ſingly, and Fence-Wall, or to lay any Wood or Timber, or cut any Hole for Cup boards, Preſſes, 
or any other Uſes in ſuch Party-Walls, on Penalty of 50 /. 

ALL Penalties hereby impoſed are to be ſued for“ as beforementioned ; and one Half thereof ſhall be 
to the Informer or Informers, and the other Half to the Poor of the Pariſh where ſuch Offence ſhall be 
committed, | 

Taz Conviction for the foreſaid Forfeitures, after the 25th Day of June 1925, ſhall be before wo 
Juſtices of the Peace, at the leaſt. 

N. B. That all ſuch firſt Owners, Head Builders, or Workmen, who had or ſhould inadvertently of- 
fend againſt theſe Injunctions, were allowed them till the 29% Day of December, in the Year 1727, to 
rectify their Defects, paying the Informer reaſonable Coſts, 

I 1NTENDED fo have omitted what related to Party-Walls, in an AR of the 19th of King Charles II. for 
Re-building the City of London after the Fire in 1666, becauſe it is now looked upon obſelete ; but 
left 1 ſhould be blamed for ſo doing, 1 have here inſerted it, together with the General Rules the Build- 
ers were at that Time obliged to obſerve. 

It was then enjoined, that the Surveyors or Superviſors to be appointed, and every of them, within 

their ſeveral Precincts, ſhould take Care that in Building of all Houſes within the City of London, and 
Liberties thereof, there be, and it is hereby enated by the Authority aforeſaid, That there ſhould be 
Party-Walls, and Party-Piers, ſet out equally on each Builder's Ground, to be built up by the firſt Be- 
_ of ſuch Building ; and that convenient Toothing be left in the Front Wall by the ſaid firſt Builder, 
or the better joining of the next Houſe that ſhould be built to the ſame : And that no Man ſhould be 
permitted by the ſaid Surveyors, to build on the ſaid Party-Wall, or on his own contiguous Ground, until 
he had fully reimburſed the ſaid firſt Builder the full Moiety of the Charges of the ſaid Party-Wall, and 
Peers, together with Intereſl for the ſame, after the Rate of i Pounds per Cent. per Annum, for Forbearance 
thereof, to be accounted from the Beginning of the ſaid firſt Building. And in Caſe any Difference ſhould 
ariſe between the firſt and latter Builders, concerning the true Value of the ſaid Charge, that then the 
ſame ſhould be referred to the Alderman of that Ward where ſuch Building ſhould be, and to his Depu- 
ty, to mediate an Agreement of ſuch Difference; and where the ſaid Alderman and his Deputy, or one 
of them ſhould be Parties, or where they could not compoſe ſuch Difference, as aforeſaid, that then the 
Matter ſhould be referred to the Examination of the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen, who ſhould 
hear and finally determine the ſame, without any Appeal to be had. 


GENERAL RU LE S for Re. building London in 1666. | 

I. In every Foundation within the Ground, add one Brick in Thickneſs to the Thickneſs of the Wall, next 
above the Foundation, to be ſet off in three Courſes equally on both Sides, II. That no Timber be laid within 
twelve Inches of the fore/ide of the Chimney Jambs ; and that all Joilts on the Back of any Chimney, be 
laid with a Trimmer at fix Inches D:/tance from the Back. III. Yhat no Timber be laid within the Fun- 
nel of any Chimney, pon Penalty to the Workman for every Default, Ten Shillings, and Ten Shillings 
every Week it continues unreformed. IV. That no Joilts or Rafters be laid at. greater Diſtances from one 
to the other, than twelve Inches, and no Quarters at greater Diſtance than fourteen Inches. V. That no 
Joiits bear a longer Length than ten Feet; and no ſingle Rafters at more in Length than nine Feet. VI. That 
all Roots, Window-Frames, and Cellar-Floors, 2 made of Oak VII. 7% all Tile pins be of Oak. 
VIII. No Summers or Girders to lie over the Head of Doors and Windows. IX. No Summer or Girder to 
lie leſs than ten Inches into the Wall; na }oiits than eight Inches, and to be laid in Loam. 
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OSS The Shaft of this Column is fix Diameters, the Baſe 
and Capital are each half a Diameter, ſo that including 
Baſe and Capital, it is ſeven Diameters high ; it diminiſhes a Quar- 
ter of the Diameter, the principal Parts thereof are as followeth, 
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So that the whole Height of this Column and Entablature, exclu- 
five of the Pedeſtal, by my Method, is 525 Minutes, or 8 Modules 
45 Minutes; and with its Pedeſtal 645 Minutes, or 10 Diameters 
and 45 Minutes, 1 N 9 


Note, That in the Copper Plates of the ſve Orders the Figures placed between the Lines 
roceeding from the Mouldings ſhews their Height, and thoſe at the Excremities of the Mould- 
ings, their Projections from the Central Line of the Column in Minutes. 
Note, That the Module made Uſe of in this Treatiſe, is the whole Diameter of the Column 
taken juſt above the Baſe and divided into 60 Parts called Minutes. 


But Mr. Gibbs in his Rules for Drawing the five Orders, hath theſe 
fame Proportions in his Length of Column and Height of Entablature, 
but differs from them in the Pedeſtal, making it higher by giving 
that a fourth Part of the Length of the Column and Entablature ta- 
ken together ; alſo by his Diviſions of the Entablature and Pedeſtal 
there is ſome Alteration from theſe, as by comparing will appear. 
And in the Gentleman and Builder's Repofitory (lately publiſhed) 
you have alſo a ſmall Difference in the before-mentioned Pedeſtal, 
which are alſo compared as above and in Plate A. | 
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C HA P. IV. 
Of the Doric Order. 


PLATE v. 


H I'S Order had its Original and Name from the Derians, a 
Grecian People which dwelt in 

The Shaft of this Column is ſeven Diameters high, the Baſe and 
Capital are each half a Diameter, which makes the Column (includ- 
ing Baſe and Capital) 8 Diameters high, it diminiſhes , of its Dia- 
meter : The Entablature is two Diameters or a Quarter of the Height 
of the Column; the Trigliphs are each half a Diameter wide, and ſo 
are the Bells that are placed over and under them. The Metops (or 


Spaces between the Trigliphs) are ſquare, Its principal Parts are as 
follow, vis. 


1 my Method. By Mr. Gibbs. Builders Repoſitory. 
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80 that hs whole Height of this Column 440 Entablature, exclu- 
five of the Pedeſtal, , by oy y Method is 600 Minutes, or 10 Modules, 
with its Pedeſtal 7 nutes, or'12 Modules '20 Minutes. 


But Mr. Gibbs * the Builder's Repoſitory alſo vary in this Order as 
may be ſeen by the Scheme annexed, 54 by Plate A. 
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CHA P. III. 
Oy the Tonic Order. 
PLATE v. 


HE Tonic Order had its Orginal! in Toria, a Province. in Afa, 
becauſe one Jon. in Torza firſt invented it; who is aid to have 
erected a Temple of this Order to the Goddeſs Diana. 

This Column, with its Baſe and Capital, is 9 Diameters, aol di- 
miniſhes ;*- of its Diameter; its Entablature is equal te one fifth of 
the Heig kt of the Column; the Pedeſtal is 2 Modules 4 N 
The 2 Parts thereof are as follow, wiz. 
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So that 1 whole Height of this Column, excluſive of its Pedeſtal, 
by my Method is 648 Minutes, or 10 Modules 48 Minutes: With 
its Pedeſtal 811 Minutes, or 555 Modules 31 Minutes. 


This Order hath a greater Variation than the laſt, fram the afore 


faid Authors, in the ee as well Fanthe Pedeſtal, as ere 
and by Plate A. 
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and Method of Building. 8r 
CHAP. Iv. 
Of the Corinthian Order. 
PLATE vil. 


HIS Order was firſt deſigned by an Architect of Athens, and 
executed at Corinth ; FE whence it had its Original and 
Name of Corinthian Order. 

This Column, including Baſe and Capital, is 9 Diameters and a 
half high, and diminiſhes one eighth Part of its Diameter : Its Enta- 
blature:is one fifth of the height of the Column. 

The Height of the Capital is ſeventy Minutes, of which the Abaeus 
muſt be a ſeventh Part; and the remaining Part being divided into 
three equal Parts, the two lowermoſt gives the Height of the firſt 
and ſecond Tour of Leaves; and the third, or uppermoſt Part, be- 
ing divided into two equal Parts, the lower Part of the two ſhall be 
for the Caulicoli, or Scrolls, and the upper the Extremes of the Vo- 
luta's. The Height of the Pedeſtal is 2 Modules 48 Minutes. The 
principal Parts are as follow, v2. 


By my Method. | By Mr. Gi lis Method. | Builders Repoſitory. 
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So 
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So that the whole Height of this Column, excluſive of its Pedeſtal, 
by my Method, is 684 Minutes, or 11 Modules, 24 Minutes; with 
its Pedeſtal 8 52 Minutes, or 14 Modules 12 Minutes. 

In this Order Mr. Gibbs makes a greater Variation than in any 
other, in all the principal Parts of the Peaęſtal, Column, and Entabla- 
ture, as will appear by comparing the Schemes and ſeeing Plate A. 
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Of the Compoſite Order. 
PLATE Vm. 


HE Compoſite Order is ſo called, becauſe it is compoſed of the 
Ionic and Corinthian Orders, and not a compleat Order of it- 
ſelf. Tis of a Roman Extraction, and by many is called the Roman 
Order, and by ſome the Jtalzan Order. This Order is more lender 
than the Corinthian, and may be made like it in all Parts, except in 
the Capital. HB. OW7.4 de -M 

This Column, including its Baſe and Capital, is ten Diameters 
high, it diminiſhes one Eighth of its Diameter, and the Entablature 
is one fifth of the Height of the Column. The Pedeſtal is 4 Mo- 
dules high. | 
The principal Parts thereof are as follow, v:z. 
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So that the whole Height of this Column, exclufive of its Pedeſtal, 
by my Method, is 720 Minutes, or 12 Modules; with its Pedeſtal 
goo Minutes or 15 Modules. 

In this Order Mr. Gibbs makes not the leaſt Variation in his prin- 
cipal Parts, from the Corinthian Order, fo that his is only a Repeti- 
tion of the laſt ; but in the Builder's Repoſitory, there is a Variation 
from the Corinthian, though not much from Mr. Gibbs. See PlateA. 

PLATE IX. Is all the five Orders in general collected toge- 


ther from the foregoing Proportions, and may be meaſured by the 
Scale of Minutes there laid down. 


And PLATE A, ſhews the Variations from theſe Proportions by 
two other Authors as mentioned in the foregoing Chapters. 


—_ 


— — — * — — — 
— —_ — —— — 1 I 


„ H A P. VI. 


Of the InTERCOLUMNIATION of the five OxDRRS of 
Columns in ARCHITECTURE. 


PLATR B. 
1. Of the TUSCAN Order. 


HE Intercolummation of this Order, that is, the Diſtance. 
that the Columns ſhould be placed from each other, is greater 
in this than in any of the other Orders, becauſe its Architrave is ge- 
nerally made of Wood, and therefore hath an Intercolumniation of 4. 
Diameters, or 4 Diameters 45 Minutes. | 

This Intercolumniation, Vitruvius calls Arxoffyles, which is a com- 
pound Greet Word, fignifying Columns thin ſet. 

Note, The Intercolumniation of Columns, is always accounted: 
from the central Line of the Column. 

When you are to introduce Arches between the Columns, the In- 
tercolumniation may be 4 Diameters and a half, or 5 Diameters 15 
Minutes: The Aperture, or Opening in Breadth, muſt be 3 Dia- 
meters 10 Minutes, and 4 Diameters in Height to the lower Part of 
the Impoſt. EN 


bu 
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2. of th DORTC Order. 


f T H E Intercolumniation of this order is always regulated by the 
Number of Trigliphs in the Frize, vis. when 1, 2, 3, 4, or 


5 Trigliphs are placed between thoſe over the Columns, e er 
mniation muſt be for 
D. 2 M 


115 Tri gliph 2 30 
2 Trigliphs 3 45 
3 Trigliphs 5 0 


Theſe are the ſeveral Intercolumniations when the Frize is inrich- 
ed with its Trigliphs; but when they are not regarded, the Intereo- 
lumniation is three Diameters preciſely. 

When the Doric Arch is to be made, the Intercolumniation muſt 
be greater than either of the preceding, and muſt contain either 4. 
or 5 Trigliphs between thoſe over the n and for ſuch an 
Intercolumniation there muſt be for 1 


D. M. 
4 Trigliphs 5 es 
5 Trighiphs 7 30 ; 


3. a Fü 


n E Intercolumniation of this Order depends upon the Nam. 
ber of Modillions between Column and Column; for, ſince 
that over every central Line of a Column, thete is placed a Modittioh | 
as the Trigliphs of the Doric Order are: It therefore follows that 
every Intercolumniation will be odd, and when 3, 5 7 of g Modil- 
lions are placed between thoſe over the Column, the e 


tion muſt be for 


3 7 5 or 
Foy Forth; BY 
R 3 20 


Theſe 
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Theſe are the various Intercolumniations of Columns alone, but 
when they have Arches or Doors between the Intercolumniation 
they may be ſomething larger, via. 


D. A. 
11 Modillions 6 24 
Ig -- - »- » & 11.506 
Ig -=- - - 2 


N. B. That the moſt common Intercolumniation is 2 Diameters 
and one fourth, which Vitruuius calls Euſtiltos, being (as he faith, 
and the Word implies) the beſt kind of Intercolumniation. 


4. Of the CORIN T HIAN Order. 


H E Intercolumniation of this Order may be the ſame as the 
Tonic, viz. 2 Diameters and a Quarter; but if we have regard 
to the Modillions in the Cornice, we muſt alſo obſerve that over the 
central Line of a Column there be placed a Modillion. 
It therefore follows that every Intercolumniation will be odd, and 
when 3, 5, 7, or 9 Modillions are introduced, the Intercolumnia- 
tion muſt be for 


f 


1 

3 Modillions 2 30 
K 45 
2 


r „„ 


The Intercolumniation may yet be greater; where the Arch of 
this Order is to come between; as | 


D. M. 
11 Modillions 7 30 
, TIS, 


bs 
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5. Of the COMPOSITE O. 


HE Intercolumniation of this Order is 1 Diameter 30 Mi- 

nutes, when the Columns are placed in Pairs ; but when fin- 
gle may be larger, and when an Arch is compriſed between them 
may he extended even to 6 or 8 Diameters. But the Intercolumnia- 
tion is alſo regulated by the Number of Modillions contained therein, 
as, firſt, Columns placed in Pairs, having two Modillions between, 
are (as above) 1 Diam. 30 Min. but when they conſiſt either of 
8, 11, or 16 Modillions, then the Intercolumniation muſt be for 


RY R 
8 Modillions 4 21 
rr At n 


For the Impoſts of Arches for this, and all the other Ocders, See 
Plate X1V, 1 


CHAP. VII. 
Of PILASTE RS. 


P ILASTER& are a kind of ſquare Columns, which appear to 
be in part ſunk within the Wall againſt which they ſtand, and 
that Part of them "which' appears before the Face of the Wall, is 
called their Projecture, which Projections are to be conſidered with 
reſpect to the Order they are of: As firſt, The Tuſcan and Doric 
need be no more than ; or 4 of their Diameters, excepting when they 
are to receive Impoſts againſt them, and then they muſt project -; of 
their Diameter. The Projection of the Impoſts muſt not project 
more than the Pilaſters. 

Secondly, Pilaſters of the Tonic, Corinthian, and Compoſite Or- 
ders, ſhould have a Projection equal to half their Diameters, that 
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the Returns of their Capitals may terminate exactly in the middle, 
5 whereby they have the moſt graceful Effect. 

E When they have leſs Projection than half their Breadth, and Flut- 
1 ings are required thereon, then the ſaid Projection is to be limited by 
1 the number of Flutes, let them be 1, 2, or 3, which muſt be made 
I equal to thoſe vn the Face, or Front of the Pilaſters. 

» Note, A Pilafter hath its Baſe, Capital, and Entablature, as the 
. Column in "_ reſpect, but doth not diminiſh upward as a Co- 
lumn doth. | 


CHAT Vat 


OW by Arithmetical Calculation to find the Module or exact 
Diameter, in Proportion to any limited height of Columns or 
Pilaſters; according to any of the five Orders in Architecture; and 
in all the various Caſes that can poflibly occur in Practice, by the 
Proportions exhibited in the following Table, which are deducible 
from the Meaſures laid down in Plate 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. 

Alſo to calculate a Module according to the Proportions laid down | 
by any other Author, upon what Order ſoever. Likewiſe by Scale 1 
and Compaſs. 


| 
The * AB L E. | 
Mod. Min. Feet Inches 
Column alone i 112777 } : 

The ] Column and Entablature - 8 45(.. 8 9 ( ; 14 
Tuſcan ) Column Ped. and Entab. 10 4 Jo in nacht. | 
(Column and Ped. only - 9 00 | 


(Column alone 8 oo 8 F 1 

The \ Column and Entablature - 10 00/10 l 14. of 

Doric J Column Ped. and Entab. 12 2 11. height. | [ 
Column and Ped. only - 10 20 | 


0 
Io © 
% I. 34 
04) 
Column alone g OO 9 © 
The J Column and Entablature - 10 45 10 95 
Tonic J] Column Ped. and Entab. - 13 31 M15 mn in height, 
Column and Ped, only - 11 43 11 85. 


N 2 The 
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Mad. Min. Feet Inches 


The { Column alone 9 30 9 6 
Column and Entablature 11 24 


. 11 472 n 
7551 Column Ped. and Entab. 14 12 wy 14 tf in height. 
n (Column and Ped. only - 12 183 12 34 

The (Column _ by - - 10 003 10 0 
| Column and Entablature 12 oo 1a: img, 
bad Se Ped. and Entab. 1 5 as 15 © in height. 
( Column and Ped. only - 13 co 13 © 


The Uſe of the Table, in finding the exa&t Module, or Diameter, 
in Proportion to any Height of Columns or Pilaſters, 


EXAMPLE. 


Suppoſe you want to know the Module, or Diameter, for erect- 
ing the Doric Column and Entablature, to a limited Height of 15 
Feet 4 Inches. a 
| Seek in the Table, the Doric Column and Entablature, and right 
againſt it you will find 10 Modules, or 10 Feet in Height; which 
- equal to ten Modules, accounting every Module to contain one 

oor. 

Now to find a Module in proportion to the Height propoſed, viz. 
15 Feet 3 Inches. Say, by the Rule of Three Direct, If 10 Feet 
(Nete, you may always reje& the fractional Part of an Inch in the 
Height, if any) in Height require a Modale of 12 Inches, what will 
15 Feet 3 Inches require? 

Now as the firſt and thitd Numbers do each conſiſt of two Deno- 
minations, viz. Feet and Inches, you muſt therefore always obſerve, 
Firſt, to reduce each Number into the loweſt Denomination, that 
is, Inches: And obſerve alſo, that the firft and third Numbers are 
both of one Denomination; that is, both Feet, or both Inches. 
Which is done by multiplying the Feet by 12, and add in the Inches 
as followeth. 


If 


FF 
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Feet Inches Feet Inches Inches Inches Inches 
If 10-12—15 3. If 120—12 —183 * 
12 12 | 12 1 
20 33 66 | 
10 15 183 11 
iſt. No. 120 Inch. 183 3d. No. in Inches 120)2196(18 Inch. 1 
I20 'V 
996 1 
90⁰ \F 
36 Rem. g 
Note, Vou muſt always multiply the Re- 16 Multip. 1 
mainder by 16, and divide as before, — — g 
and the Quotient will be ſo many 16ths 216 ' 
of an Inch; as you ſee in this Example. 30 1 
120057604 
480 | 
Id | 
96 


| 
| 
From the foregoing Operation it appears, that to ere a Doric Co- | 
lumn with its Entablature, to a limited Height of 15 Feet 3 Inches, ö 
it will require a Module, or Diameter, of 18 Inches and -+; of an | 
Inch in proportion thereunto. | | 
The fame Rule is to be obſerved in finding a Module to any of 4 
the other Orders; in any of the Caſes, or to any Height whatſo- | 1 
ever. | 
Nete, Always obſerve to make uſe of the Feet and Inches, ſet 
down in the Table againſt the Caſe you require the Module to be cal- 
culated to, for the firſt Number in the Operation ; and 12 Inches for 
the ſecond ; becauſe 12 Inches is a proportionable Module to thoſe 
Heights in the Table: And the third Number muſt be the Height 
that you require a Module in Proportion to, 


To 
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To calculate a Module according to the Proportions laid down by any 
= Author, and upon what Order hoe ver. . 


To calculate a Module in true Proportion according to any other 
Author, you muſt firſt make a Module, or Scale, divided into 60 
equal Parts called Minutes; and the ſame Length again divide right 
under the former, into 12 equal Parts, which you muft call Inches; 
and each of thoſe Inches you muſt again ſub- divide into four equal 
Parts, to repreſent Quarters of Inches: See Plate X. This Scale ſo 
divided will ſhew by Inſpection, how many Inches are contained in 


any number of Minutes ; which is to be made uſe of in the follow- 
ing Manner. 


EXAMPLE. 


Suppoſe you would find a Module for erecting a Doric Column 
with its Pedeſtal, and Entablature: according to the Meaſures laid 
down by Perrault, which contains 12 Modules 19 Minutes. You 
muſt account the 12 Modules 12 Feet, and the 19 Minutes you 
muſt look for in the Scale above- mentioned in Plate X. and you 
will find that 19 Minutes contains 3 Inches and +, which makes the 
whole Height To contain 12 Feet 3 Inches Rejecting the 2, ſay, 
if 12 Feet 3 Inches in height, require a Module of 12 Inches, what 
will any other Height require? The ſame of any other Author, in 


any of the Cafes before mentioned, upon any Order. 


CHAP. 
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G A P. ix. 


A Deſcription and Uſe of a new invented Inſpectional 
Plane- Scale, for finding the exact Diameter, in pro- 


Portion to any limited Height, of Columns and Pi- 
laſters. 


PLATE KX. 


N the upper Part there is a Scale of 26 Feet, and at the begin- 
ning thereof one of thoſe Feet or Diſtances, are divided into 12 

equal Parts, called Inches. The 26 Feet are each divided into 4 equal 
Parts, and every one of thoſe Diviſions repreſent Quarters of Feet. 

The Scale for finding the Diameter to any limited Height, is the 
Angles ABC, ABD, ABE, ABF, and ABG. | 

The Perpendiculars, that croſs the Angles, ſhew which Out-lines 
repreſent the Tuſcan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian and Compoſite Orders; 
and the Diviſions on thoſe Perpendiculars marked RL K, ſhew how 
to find the Diameter for erecting a Column alone; the Column and 
its Entablature; the Column, Entablature, and Pedeſtal ; or the 
Column and Pedeſtal only : And which of thoſe Divifions repreſents 
each of theſe in particular, is ſufficiently explained in the Plate. 


EXAMPLE 1. 


Suppoſe you would know the Diameter for erecting the Doric 
Column with its Entablature, to a limited Height of 18 Feet 7 Inches 
. » adh wn 

Apply a Square to one Side of the Scale, as ſuppoſe the Side 
MN ; move the Square backward and forward until the Side there- 
of is right over 18 Feet 7 Inches and 2; then from the Line AB, 
to. the Line ID (which is the Line for the Doric Order) draw the 
Line 3e. Secondly, Take. a Ruler, and lay from the Point A, 
over the firſt Diviſion on the Doric perpendicular Line, as at R, 
and inake a Mark by the Side of the Ruler, juſt over the Perpendi- 
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cular ae, as at J. Then is ef a proportional Diameter to the limit- 
ed Height as required. If you take the Diſtance e / between your 
Compaſſes, and apply them to the beginning of the upper Scale of 
Feet and Inches, it will ſhew you the Diameter in Feet and Inches, 
which in this Example is 1 Font 10 Inches and one third. 


EXAMPLE,N. 


Suppoſe you would find the Diameter ſor delineating on Paper, 
Sc. a Column or Pilaſter to any height your Paper will adimic of, 
not at all regarding how many Feet and Inches is repreſented. In 
ſuch a'caſe, take the Scale, and lay that Side that hath the Feet and 
Inches to the Paper whereon you intend to draw, laying the Per- 


pendicular A Q exactly over where you intend the bottom of your 


Draught, and at your intended Height, make a Mark on the Side 
of the Scale, as at o; then for finding the Diameter, draw a Per- 


pendicular (as before directed) from the Point o, and you have your 


Defire. en II | 
Note, The Reaſon that I did not make uſe of any other height in 
this Example than in the former, was only to avoid Confuſion. 


Note, The fame Method is to be uſed in finding the Diameter to 


any of the other Orders, as in the foregoing Examples. 


CD EIS NE I I I TO — W * a 
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CAA. X. 


A Deſcription of my Mew invented Inſpectional Plane- 
Scale, for reducing Modules and Minutes to Feet and 
Inches. 215 


PLATE N. 


HE beſt Way to make uſe of this Scale, is to delineate it 
upon Wood, or to paſte it on a piece of thin Board plained 
very ſmooth, and then ſquared, and cut to the exact form and 
bigneſs of the Out - lines thereof, as FGOPE. When you paſte it 
on the Board, be careful that there be no Rumple, and that you do 
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not pull the Lines out of a Straight, and that the lower Edge of the 
Board FG be exactly ſquare with the perpendicular Line AC. Next 
you muſt have a Tee-ſquare, ſuch a one as is uſed with a Draught- 
board ; let the Blade be in Length equal to the Height GO, and as 
thin as it can be well made. | | 


EXPLANATION. 


The lower Scale AB, is a Scale of 2 Feet, or 24 Inches, divided 
into half Inches, Quarters, and half Quarters; in the ſame manner 
as the common 2 Foot Rule; and is the Scale by which the Modules 
are reduced to Feet and Inches. The other Scales marked on the 
Sides with 6, 7, 8, 9, Sc. to 24, are ſo many Modules divided into 
60 equal Parts or Minutes, and are equal to 6, 7, and 8 Inches, &c. 
of the lower Scale A B: The Scales between thoſe marked with 6, 7, 
Sc. repreſent Modules of 6 4 Inches, 6 , 6+; and the ſame is to 
be underſtood of any of the other Scales between 7 and 8, 9 and 


10, c. | | 
PRACT-IC.E. 


Suppoſe the Module to be reduced to Inches, be 12 Inches, and 
it be required to know how many Inches there are in 45 Minutes. 
Firſt, ſeek for the Module of 12 Inches in the Side A C, lay the 

uare to the Side G F, and ſlide the Square about until the Side of 
the Blade lies right upon 45 Minutes of the 12 Inch Module, and 
caſt'your Eye from thence to the lower Scale AB; and the fame 
Edge of the Square that lies over 45 Minutes of the 12 Inch Module, 
will ſhew you how many Inches are contained therein, which in this 
Example is 9 Inches. 2 

Again. Slide the Square to 15 Minutes, and you will find it is 3 
Inches. The ſame Rule is to be obſerved in reducing any other Mo- 
dule; and therefore needs no more Examples. | 

Now ſince there is ſome Trouble in making the Tee-ſquare, I 

ſhall give you one Example how to perform the ſame with only a 

Pair of Compaſſes or Dividers. $a ABS 
| | EXAMPLE. 1 

Loet it be required to reduce a Module of 16 Inches to Inches, 

and to know the Height of the Frize in the Doric Order in 

| O Inches 3 


* «4 
* 
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Inches; which is 45 Minutes in 8 Prafice. Seek for the 
Module of rb Inches, and placing one Foot of the Compaſſes on the 
Tint e, extend the other to 45 Minutes, and that Extent applied to 
the tower Scale A B, will ſhew that 4 5 Minutes, the Height of the 
Frize, is equal to 12 Inches, as was required, | _ | 


The Deſcription and Liſe of a Scale for dividing a Module 


PLATE XII. 


HE Line @ u is divided into 60 equal Parts, by the 60 equi- 

diſtant parallel Lines that cut the Diagonal Line o ; and is 
one of the biggeſt Modules that can be made uſe of in Drawing an 
entire Order upon a Sheet of the largeſt Paper, à M is equal to 2 u, 
fo that um is equal to two Modules or 120 Minutes. Now ſup- 
poſe it were required to take off from this Module 20 Minutes, ſeek 
for 20 on the perpendicular Line @ o, and ſet therein one Foot 
of the Compaſſes, and on the ſame parallel Line extend the other 
Foot to 20 on the Diagonal oz, and the Diſtance then between 
your Compaſſes will be 20 Minutes of the Module @ u, as re- 
quired. Again, Let it be required to take off from thence 80 Mi- 
nutes. Now, as I ſaid before, the Diſtance @ m is equal to an. 
therefore, of Conſequence, all the parallel Lines contained between 
the Perpendiculars @ c, and r, are equal to (a u, one Module or 
60 Minutes, therefore to take off 80 Minutes, you muſt ſeek. for 
80 on the Perpendicular r, and therein ſet one, Foot, of the Com- 
paſſes, and extend the other on the ſame parallel Line to 20 on 
the Diagonal Line oz, and you have your Deſire, *Tis needleſs to 
give any more Examples in a Thing that at firſt Sight appears ſo 

ain. 

: I ſhall therefore in the next Place proceed to ſhew that by this Scale 
any other Module that is lefs than 2 1, may readily be divided into 60 
Minutes; and from thence it will appear that this Scale is general and 
antverſally uſeful. 
1 EXAMPLE. 


Yate XII 


AGeneral Scale for the ready Dividing of Modules into Minutes. 
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EXAMPLE, 


Let the right Line A B be a Line given to be divided into 60 equal 
Parts or Minutes, 


PRACTICE. 


Take between your Compaſſes the Length of the given Line AB, 
and: ſet one Foot of the Compaſſes in the Point a, and with that Di- 
ſtance make 2 Points on the Line # m, as at e and F ; draw the per- 
PEI Line Vn, and the Diagonal Line oe; then will the given 

ine A B be divided into 60 equal Parts by the Diagonal Line oe, as 
was required; and to make uſe of it is the fame as is taught above, 
and needs no Repetition. It is beſt to draw the Lines oe and 7 7 
&c. with a Blacklead Pencil, becauſe thoſe Eines are eaſily rubbed 
out when you have done making uſe of them, with a crumb of Bread, 


CHAP. XIL 


Deſeription and Uſe of the T ABL E for finding the 


Diameter, in Proportion to any 8 God of CO Ra 


4 iS 


TECTURE, 
PLATE XIII. 


HE firſt Column towards the Left-hand, is the Height of the 


Column or Pilaſter, in Feet, and Inches, from 5 to 20 Feet 
high in a gradual Aſcent of 3 Inches, On the top of the Table is 
writ the Names of the Five Orders, viz. Tuſcan, Doric, Ionic, Co- 
rinthian, and Co ite, and ſhews how many Heads. in the Table 
goes to each Order, which is four Heads to each Order ; and right un- 
der Tuſcan, Doric, &c. is writ the Variety of Caſes that the Diameter 
i6-calculated to, viz. to the Column alone; the Column and Fnta- 
blature-; Column, Entablature, and Pedeſtal; and the Column and 
Pedeſtal only. 

0 2 Theſe 
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Theſe are all the Variety of Caſes that can poſſibly happen in Prac- 
tice. In each Column there are two Rows of Figures; the firſt of 
which are Inches, and the other ſo many 16ths of an Inch, 


EXAMPLE. 


Let it be required to find the Diameter for erecting the Doric Co- 
lumn with its Entablature, to a limited Height of 8 Feet 6 Inches. 
Seek in the firſt Column for 8 Feet 6 Inches ; z alſo on the Top of 
the Table, under Doric, for Column and Entablature, and in the 
Angle of meeting you will find there ſet down 10, 3, which ſig- 
nifies 10 Inches and 3 Sixteenths of an Inch; which is the exact Di- 
ameter in Proportion to the limited Height required 

Proceed in the ſame Manner for any other Order in any Caſe 
whatever. 

Note. That if you require the Diameter to any Height greater or 
leſs than is in the Table, proceed in this Manner, If the Height 
is greater than any in the Table, ſeek for a Diameter to half that 
Height ; and, when found, double the Diameter, and the Product 
is the Diameter ſought. 

Again; If the Height i is leſs than any in the Table, ſeek for a Di- 


ameter, double the Height, and take half thereof for the Dumeter 
ſought, and you have your Defire, _ | 


CHAP. XIII 
PLATE XIV. 


C HEWETH the Impoſts and Architrave to Arches of the 
1 


> Tuſcan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Compofite Orders of Ar- 
chitecture. 


Alſo the Method of deſcribing the ſeveral Sorts of Mouldings 
made uſe of in Architecture, the Manner of doing which are ſuffi- 


ciently made appear by the Fi igures themſelves, and needs no other 
Explanation. 
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C H A P. XIV. 
Of making divers Scales, &c. 
P'EL AT & XV. 


OW to divide a given Line into any Number of Feet and 
Inches. 
Let it be required to divide the Line A B, Fig. 2. into one Foot 
10 Inches. 


OPERATION. 


Draw a right Line at Pleaſure, as C D, and with any ſmall Open- 
ing of the Compaſſes, ſet thereon 12 equal Parts, as from C to G; 
take between your Compaſlcs thoſe 12 Diviſions C G, and ſet it on 
from G to O; erect the Perpendicular FE on the 1oth Diviſion 
from G, and equal in Length to F O, and draw the Diagonal Line 
E O: Take between your Compaſſes the Length of the given Line 
A B, and ſetting one Foot of the Compaſſes on the Point E, with 
the other make a Mark on the Perpendicular E F, as at I, draw the 
Line 1 K parallel to the Line CD, and it will be equal in Length to 
the given Line A B; and if you lay a Ruler from the Point E, and 
over each of the ten Diviſions from G to F, and making a Mark by 
the Side of the Rule, croſs the Line I K the each Diviſion, it will 
divide the given Line into one Foot 10 Inches as required. And the 


like of any other. 


The Scales of Feet; of Feet and Inches ; the Scale of Modules ; ; 
and Scale of Chains, are here laid down to ſhew the Way and Manner 
of making ſuch Scales which may be underſtood almoſt by ie ; 
but a careful Examination will render them very eaſy. 


Theſe Sorts of Scales are the beſt, and moſt commodious of any | 


that are required in Drawing, 
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© H A . XV. 
Of Flutes aud Fillets of Columns and Pilaſters. 
PLATE XVI. 


F the Doric Order.] The Doric Column is often fluted with- 

out Fillets, and hath twenty in Number; but a Pilaſter in 

this Order, as well as the Jenic, Corinthian and Compoſite, ought to 

have but ſeven Flutes and eight Fillets. The Proportion that the 
Fillets bear to the Flutes is one to three. 

Fig. 1. Shews the manner of deſcribing and dividing the Flutes of 
ſuch Columns as are fluted without-Fillets, andthe Center for ſtriking 
the Flutes two different Ways, the one from the Corner of an equi- 
lateral Triangle as d, and the other from the Center of a Geometri- 
cal Square, a8 / the whole Column being firſt divided into 20 equal 


Parts, as is ſhewn by the dotted Lines to 6a Center of the . 
circle. 


2. Of the Tonic Column. ] It is den this Order that 5 Flutiogs 
firſt were taken which were originally made to repreſent the Folds 
of Garments. This Order hath 24, in Number, and they are thus 
formed. Divide the whole Circumference into 24 equal! Parts, as 


is ſhewn in Fig. 2. by the dotted. Lines to the Center; and: for the 


Breadth of Flutes and F illets, you muſt divide one of thoſe as ae into 
8 equal Parts, giving 6 of thoſe Parts to every Flute, and 2 to every 
Fillet, as plainly appears by the Perpendiculars raiſed. from thence; 
They are in depth half their breadth, being a Semicircle formed on the 
Centers à and e. Sometimes they are made with an inverted Part of 
a Circle, as 6, as high from the Baſe as to the: Diminution of the 
Column which i is © of the Shaft ; the Center i is taken at the Depth of 
the Semicircle, as c, theſe are called Cabled Flutings, the Rounds. re- 
preſenting a Rope or Cable laid into the Hude | 
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3. Of the Corinthian Column. ] The Number of Flutes generally 

allowed to this Order, are alſo twenty Four, as in the foregoing, and 

ſometimes on account of the Compaſs and Station of the Column, the 

Flutes may be augmented to thirty in the Circumference. They are 
of a ſemicircular Form. 


4. The Compoſite Column is fluted the ſame as the Corinthian.] 


To divide a Pilaſter into its Flutes and Fillets: Let the Line AB, 


Fig. 3. repreſent the Breadth of a Pilaſter to be divided into its Flutes 
and Fillets, divide the Line AB into 29 equal Parts, giving three to 
every Flute, and one to every Fillet, ſo will the Pilaſter be divided 
into ſeven Flutes and eight Fillets. | 

If you make with the Line AB an equilateral Triangle, and 
from the Point E draw Lines through every Diviſion of the Line, 
AB, it will make a Scale ready for the Diviſion of any other Pilaſ- 
ter, as appears by the Line CD, and the Pilaſter raiſed there- 
on. 


C HAK P. XVI. 
To deſcribe the I O NIC Volute. 
PLATE XVII. 


IRST, Draw the Aftragal AB, and through the Middle 
thereof the Line EF; then from the Top of the Abac1s, 
let fall, perpendicular to the former, another Line paſſing through 
the Center of the Circle, or Eye, of the Volute, as GH. With- 
in this Circle are twelve Centers marked -1, 2, 3, 4, Sc. to 12, 
on which the Contour of the Voluta is deſcribed, and are thus 


to be found. Deſcribe a Geometrical Squate, whoſe Diagonals 


are one in the Horizontal Line, and the other in the Perpendi- 
cular Line, croſſing each other in the Center of the Eye; from 
the Middle of the Sides of this Square draw two Lines which di- 
vide the Square into four, and each Line being divided * ſix 
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Parts, gives the twelve Centers, or Points, required, as they are 
numbered in the Eye of the Volute. To deſcribe the Volute, open 
your Compaſſes from No. 1. (in the Eye of the Yolute) to the In- 
terſection of the Perpendicular, and the lower Part of the Abacus, and 
draw a Quarter of a Circle, 1e. continue it till it meets the Hori- 
zontal Line EF. 

Secondly, On the Point 2, place your Compaſſes, and open them 
to the Arch laſt deſcribed, 150 continue the Arch-Line till it meets 
the Perpendicular G H. | 

Thirdly, On the Point 3, place your Compaſſes, and open them 
to the Arch laſt deſcribed, and continue the Arch-Line till it meets 
the Horizontal Line E F. 

Fourthly, On the Point 4, place your Compaſſes and open wem 
to the Arch laſt deſcribed, and continue the Arch-Line till it meets 
the Perpendicular G H, and in like manner you may turn it about till 
you have gone through all the twelve Centers, which will deſcribe 
the Contour of the Volute as required. The inſide Line, or Border, 
is deſcribed by a ſecond Draught, in the ſame Manner as the former, 
only placing the fixed Foot of the Compaſſes in twelve other Centers, 
very near the ſirſt, vi. at one fifth Part of the Diſtance that is be- 
tween the former, reckoning towards the Center of the Eye; and 
theſe twelve Centers are repreſented by the twelve Points in the Eye 
of the Volute made larger than any other, on which the inſide Line 
may be deſcribed as required, 


GH A P. VII. 
To * an Intire Order according to the 8 Order. 
| PLATE XVIII. 


AVING faſtened the Paper on the Draught-Board ; by 
the Help of your Tee-ſquare, d the Baſe Line MN. 
whereon the Column is to be erected. | | 
2. Erect the perpendicular Line AB, equal to the Height you in- 
tend * Column ſhall be. 
I 3. By 


and Method of Building, 101 


3. By the Help of the Scale deſcribed in Chapter IX. Plate X. 
find the Diameter to the limited Height A B, and divide it into Mi- 
nutes for a Scale to work by. 

4. Take your Compaſſes, and from your Scale take off the Height 
of every particular Member contained in the Entablature of che 
Column, and prick it on the Central Line downward from the 
limited Height B, towards A; as alſo the Heights in the Capital. 

5. Take 82 + Minutes, the Projection of the Cima-Recta, be- 
tween your Compaſſes, and ſlide the Square about until the Side 
thereof is right over the Point B, your Compaſles having the Pro- 
jection of the Cima- Recta between them; ſet one Foot thercof in 
the Point B, and your Square's Side ſtill reſting over B; with the 
other Foot of the Compaſſes make two Pricks, as C D, and draw 
the Line C D, the Projection of the Cima- Recta: Draw the 
ſecond Line alſo to the ſame Length, through the ſecond 
Point upon the Line AB. Proceed in the ſme Manner until 
you have finiſhed all the Lines for the whole Entablature and 
Capital. 

6. Take the whole Diameter in your Compaſſes, and from P 
meaſure off ſeven Diameters for the Length of the Shaft, which will 
reach down to O: From P ſet on the Breadth of the Aſtragal, and, 
as before taught, draw the Lines to form the Aſtragal. 

Take your Compaſſes and ſet on the central Line from the 
Point O, the Height of every Member contained in the Baſe and 
Pedeſtal of the Column: Having drawn all the Lines, both parallel 
and upright ; laſt of all deſcribe the Mouldings, ind delineate the 
Triglyphs thus; take half the Width of the Triglyphs between your 
Compaſles, viz. 15 Minutes, and prick it down on each Side of the 
central Line of the Column, and draw the Out-line thereof, and for 
the Channels divide the Breadth of the Triglyph into 12 equal Parts, 
every Channel and Space between, hath two of thoſe cqual Parts, 
and the Semi or half Channels on the Side hath one of thoſe Parts: 
The Breadth of the Gutta's that are under the Triglyphs, are equal 
to two of thoſe Parts. 

8. To diminiſh the Column. 

At one third of the Height O G, draw the Ling EF, and on 
the Point Q deſcribe a Semicircle. Divide Q G into four equal 
Parts, and through thoſe Parts draw the Lines HH, II, K K, 
at pleaſure, and from L diaw the perpendicular Line LA; ; divide 

5 the 
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the Part of the Circle 4 E into four equal Parts, and draw the parallel 
Lines a bc d, fo as to touch the Semicircle ; then erect the perpendi- 
cular Lines a K, 61, and cH, and at the interſecting Points EK1HL, 
prick in Pins or Nails, and bend a thin Ruler round them, and draw 
by the fide thereof the out- line EL, and it will form a true Diminu- 
tion of the Column as required. 


C HA P. VIII. 


How to draw a Frontiſpiece according to any of the Five 
Orders. 


PLATE XIX. 


EXAMPLE, 


UPPOSE the Frontiſpiece to be drawn by the Doric Order, 
with a Compaſs Pediment. 5 

1. Draw the Baſe Line A B, and erect the perpendicular Line I H 
at pleaſure, and ſet thereon the Height you intend the firſt and upper- 
moſt Member ſhall be of, as ſuppoſe H, and find the Diameter to 
the Height I'H, as is taught in Chapter X. | 

2. Conſider how many Triglyphs you would have placed between 
thoſe over the Columns, which in this Example are three ; then ſeek, 
by Chap. VIII. Sec. II. what muſt be the Intercolumniation for 3 
Triglyphs between thoſe placed over the Columns, and you will 
find the Intercolumniation to be 5 Diameters, that is, the Diſtance 
from the central Line CE, to the central Line DF. 

3. The Intercolumniation being found, take half thereof between 
your Compaſſes, and ſetting one Foot in the Point I; make a Point 
both ways upon the Line A B, at C and D, erect the perpendicular 
Lines CE and DF, for the central Lines of the Columns. 

4. Upon the Baſe Line A B, ſpace out the Triglyphs thus; 
take 15 Minutes, the half Breadth - of one of the Triglyphs be- 
tween your Compaſſes, and prick it on both Sides of the Point C, as 
a, 6, and on both Sides of the Point I, as ef, and on the 
Point D, the two Points c, 4: Take 45 Minutes, the Height of 
the Frize (which is the Breadth of the Metops) between your 
| Compaſſes, 
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Compa ſſes, and place it from / to hù, and from e to i, and from g to 
h is the Breadth of a Triglyph, ſo is alſo the Breadth 7 K. So have 
you the Baſe Line divided for the more ready delineating the Orna- 
ments in the Frize. 

5. Upon the central Line of the Column C E, from the Point E, 
prick on the Height of every Member, and when you begin to draw 
the Lines, omit the firſt two Lines that make the Square of the Ci- 
ma-Recta; that is, omit drawing them with Ink, and only draw 
them with the Point of the Compaſſes, or Pencil, that they may not 
be diſcovered when your Draught is finiſhed ; and as to all the other 
Lines, you may proceed in Drawing of them as was directed in 
the foregoing Chapter ; for theſe two upper Lines are omitted, be- 
cauſe of the Cornice in the Pediment mitering to the level Returned 
Cornice. 


To find the Pitch of the Pediment. 


Set one Foot of the Compaſſes in H, extend the other to G; the 
Compaſſes ſtill reſting. in H, turn them round to the interſecting 
Point o, for the Center of the Pediment required. 

Note, *Tis the fame Rule to find the Center for a Raking Pedi- 
ment, as for a Compaſs one, as may be ſeen by the dotted Line PG. 


CH AP. XIX. 
Divers other Frontiſpieces with their Doors. 
| pP AT E XX. 
S a Frontiſpiece ad Door of the Tuſcan Order with Columns on 
Pedeſtals, where may be obſerved, by the Circles, that the Height 


of the Door is 2 Diameters, or twice its Breadth, and the Entabla- 
ture a fourth Part of the Length of the Column, 


P 2 F 
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PLATE XXI. 


Is a Frontiipiece and Door of the Doric Order, the Door is two 
Diameters and a fourth Part, as may be ſeen by the Circles; and the 
Entablature, a fourth Part of the Length of the Pilaſter ; and the 
Architrave a gu Part of the Breadth of the Door. 


PLATE XXII, 


Is an Entrance, or Arch, of the Doric Order with Columns on 
Pedeſtals; the Intercolumniation is 7 Diameters and + ; and the Pro- 


portion of the Height of the Opening, to the Breadth, is as 5 to 3, 
as may be ſeen by the Circles, 


P LATE XXII. 


Is a Frontiſpiece and Door of the Ionic Order, with Pilaſters flut- 
ed, the lower Part cabled; the Door is 2 Diameters and + high; 
and the Entablature a fifth of the Length of the Pilaſter ; alſo the 
- Height of the Sub-Plinth is the Diameter of the Pilaſter, as may be 
ſeen by the Circles. 


The Manner of Pannelling the lower Part of this Door, is exceed- 
ng rung and ornamental. 


LO. O20 


PLATE XXIV. 


Is a Niche of hi Ionic Order with Columns on Pedeſtals; the 
Height of the Niche is 2 Diameters and ?; and to the Top of 
the Key- Stone 3 Diameters; alſo. the Height of the Impoſt, Breadth 


of the Architrave, and Bigneſs of che . Stone, are explaincd by 
the Circles. 


Here is an inverted circular ea * the ſake of Variet 


but if not approved, take che Pitched one as ſhewn by the dotika 


Lines. 
P L 4 TE XXV. 


Is a Frontiſpiece and Saſh-Door of the Corinthian Order, with 
Pilaſters very proper for a Garden Front; the Height is 2 Diameters 


and 
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and +, and the Entablature a fifth of the Length of the Pilaſter, 
and the Height of the Sub-Plinth, 1 Diameter of the Pilaſter, 


e L ATE: XXVI. 


1s a Frontiſpiece and Door of the Compoſite Order, with a Scrol 
Pediment open in the Middle; the. Height” of the Door is 3 Diame- 
ters, and hath a manner of Pannelling different from all the fore- 


going; alſo the Entablature is of the Len of the Pilaſter, as 
may be ſeen Fe che Circles. 
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C HAP. XX. 
. for Windows. 


[Jo Aving  ſhewn the. various Proportions for Doors, according to 
their "Prefs and Diſtinction, it will be neceſſary to ſhew the 


different Sizes of PRO adapted ſo. as to be agreeable to any 
een of WTF | | 
P LA E . 


On this Plate he upper Window on the: left Hand marked A, is 
a true Square, the Height and Breadth being equal. 

That of B hath for Height the diagonal Line of A, from Corner 
to Corner, they being all. of one Breadth. 

That of C hath for Height, the Breadth and three Quarters, as 
ſhewn by the Diviſions on the Side and Bottom. 

That of D is twice iy Breadth in Height, than which Height 
none ſhguld exceed. 

All the Architraves are one firth of the Breadth, and are variouſly: 
formed, as ſhewn on the Plate. 


s dome ot ber Doors and Windows from the Antients. 
PLATE XXVU. 


| Is a Door and Window from Palladio, and alſo a Door and Win- 
dow from Inigo Jones. 
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PLATE XXVII. 


Is a Window from Palladio, and one from the antient Romans, 
and alſo a Venetian Window. 


PLATE D. 


Here are ſnewn two grand Piers for Gates, adorned with Ruſtics 
in front, and Niches behind, with a Syhinx- like Figure on each; the 
Opening, or Space between, is 3 times the Breadth of the ſaid Piers: 
Something like theſe are to be ſeen before His Grace the Duke of 
Bedford's Houſe in Bloomſbury Square. 


PLATE E. 


On this Plate are three different Deſigns of Obeliſks, all drawn to 
the ſame Scale, and which are in a Proportion of 6, 7 and 8, Diame- 
ters in Height ; and being alſo varied in the Ornaments and Heights 
of Pedeſtal, affords a great Diverſity ; they are all diminiſhed one 
fourth Part of the Diameter at bottom, and the firſt and laſt form a 
Square for the finiſhing at top, alſo the middle one may be ſo finiſh- 
ed, this curvilineal Form being introduced for Variety. Theſe Obe- 
liſks are lately much in uſe, as in St. James Square, Lincoln's: Inn- 
Fields, for ſupporting Lamps; and there is alſo a ſtately one lately 
erected | in the Center of ts ts Holborn, not unlike 64 
higheſt of theſe. 


Of the Ornaments of Doors and Windows. 
PLATE XXIX and XXX. 


1. They may be made divers Ways, as they are in theſe Plates de- 
ſcribed: And for the better underſtanding of which, I have ſet 
4 the Height and Projection of every Member, by a Module and 

mutes. 

The Module is the Aperture, or Breadth of the Door, divided in- 
to 60 equal Parts or Minutes. 

The Ornaments given to Doors and Windows, are the Architrave, 
Frize, and Cornice : The Height and Projection of every Member 
therein contained, is ſhewn by the Figures placed at the ground or 
naked Line, and at the Extremity of every Member, ob 
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Thoſe between the Lines ſheweth the Height, and thoſe at the 
Extremity the Projection of the Members. 


Note, The ſaid Architrave is continued on the Sides, as well as at 
the Top of the Door or Windows, 


Concerning Bloc Cornices, and ruſticated Quoins. Plate F. 


On this Plate is ſhewn 3 different Kinds of Cornices, called Block 
Cornices, by Reaſon of the Voids and Solids, like Modillions made in 
the middle of them, they are eafily comprehended by obſerving the 
Diviſions on the left Hand, from which the Projection of each is alſo 
taken, and for the Quoins, they are in Height the Half of the Cor- 
nice, and are in Proportion to one another for Length, as two to 
three, and their cyphered Edges are cut off 4 of their Height. 


anne? 


, 
— — 


r. III. 
Of Chimney -Pieces. 


CCORDING to the bigneſs of the Rooms, muſt the 

Chimney-Pieces be regulated in Proportion thereto, for it 

would be equally ridiculous to ſee a ſmall Chimney-Piece in a large 
Room, as a large one in a Cloſet. 


PLATE G. 


On this Plate is exhibited 4 Sorts unlike each other, (their Vacui- 
ties excepted) which are all equal in Height and Breadth, their Ar- 
chitraves are always one ſixth Part of the Breadth of the Opening, 
and the Pilaſters two thirds of the faid Architrave. 


FLAYE NH. 


Here you have two other Defigns of Chimney-Pieces, full of De- 
coration and Ornament, their Openings differ from the laſt, in that 
their Breadth exceeds the Height, and they have Frames for Pictures, 
Se. over them. | 

PLATE 
3 
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That nothing might be wanting to make this Work petlecliy uſe- 
ful, here is added another Chimney- Piece of an expenſive Nature, 
though done but in Wood only ; but if in difterent coloured Marble, 
will be EXC Grand and Noble. ' 


Of the Proportions of "ov 98.10 > IE Preadth © Height, to- 
gether with the Covemg of their Ceilings, Plate K. 


Here is ſhewn four different Deſigns of Rooms. That of No. 1. 
being a perfect Cube of 18 Feet every Way. 

No. 2. Is 18 Feet by 24, or a Square and , and hath the fame 

Height as Breadth, viz. 18 Fect. | 
_ Feet by Zo, or a Square and 2, and is 24 Feet high, 
including the Cove, which is {of the Whole. 

No. 4. Is 18 Feet by 36, or two Squares on the Plan, and is the 
ſame Height as the laſt, inguding the Cove, which is alſo - + of the 
Whole. 

Of Ornamenting Ceilings. Plate L. 


On this Plate is ſhewn 2 different Manners of a Flat Ceiling, and 
by being thus divided into Pannels and adorned with Fret-Work, 
or Painting, muſt needs have a more pleaſing Effect, than if the 
whole were in one large Pannel; on the Side you have the Propor- 
tions for the Pannels and Mouldings, Sc. 


O certain Ornaments: called Frets. Plate M. 


Theſe are much uſed on Picture- Frames. Soffites of Arches, on 
Architraves, and on Facias, &c. And ſometimes on the Plinths of 
Baſis, eſpecially if the other Members be carved; and though theſe 
Ornaments may be thought inſignificant, they have a delighttul Ap- 
pearance when truly wrought. 

On this Plate, on che Outſide, you have 4 different Sorts. Tw o 
being formed by equal Diviſions of 15 Parts, and the other two 
of 11 Parts each; and although the Angles or Corners are uſually 
filled up with a Shell or Flower, inſtead of continuing the Fret 
round. Here is ſhewn how they may be turned round the 
Corner, 
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Corner, let them be of any Form, which by a great many has been 
thought impracticable. | 

In the Middle is 3 ſmaller Frets, conſiſting of a Diviſion of 7 Parts 
each, and are all different, but I have not continued the Corners 


round, though theſe are more eaſy ; chuſing rather to leave them for 
the Practice of young Beginners. 


Chineſe Lattice-Work for Gates, Pailings, Hatches, &c. Plates 9.and R. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
, the Afjembling of Orders. 
OBSERVLVATION I. 


HEN two Columns are placed over one another, they 
VVmuſt be of different Orders; the Stronger always to ſupport 
the Weaker. For Inſtance, the Doric may be placed over the 
Tuſcan ; the Tonic over the Doric; the Cerinthian, or Compoſite, over 
the Ionic. 


0-B-SE-R F-&-T-1-O-N N. 


The upper Order muſt be always leſs maſſive than the under, 
agrecable to. the Maxim, that the Stronger ought to ſupport the 
Weaker. 


OBSERVATION II. 


The Columns ought to ſtand exactly over each other, fo that their 
two Axis's may be both found in the ſame perpendicular. 


OBSERVATION iv. 


Ihe Diſtances. between the lower Columns muſt be determined 
by the Intercolumniations of the Order, that is, without Pedeſtals; 
and the Diſtances of the upper Columns by the Intercolumniations 
2i the Order with Pedeſtals; taking care, by the way, that the 

firſt: 
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ßrſt Order de mounted on a pretty high Zacke, or on an Aſcent of 


ſeveral Steps, to ſerve inſtead of a continued Pedeſtal or Fot. 
To the upper Order I give a Pedeſtal, becauſe being confined to 
the Breadth of the Intercolumniation of the lower Order, its Co- 
lumns, by this means, are rendered ſmaller; infomuch, that the 
Diameter of their Baſe does not exceed that of the Top of the un- 


der Columns, which is a Rule that ought not to be diſpenſed 
withal. | | 


How to find the Module of an Order that is to be placed ever another. 


Tis here prepoſed, for inſtance, to place the Ionic Order over the 
Doric, | 


Suppoſe in the firft Order the Columns be placed at the Diſtance 
of 5 Modules from each other, in Portico's. 

That in the Ionic Order with a Pedeſtal, the Columns are 7 Mo- 
dules 30 Minutes a-part; and that to place this Order upon the Do- 
ric, you muſt divide the Intereolumniation of the lower Order, into 
ſeven and a half equal Parts; one of which ſeven and a half will be 
the Module for raifing the Ionic Order upon the Doric. Or (which 
is a better Rule) the Diameter of the Columns of the upper Order, 


at the Baſe, muſt be equal to that of the Top of the under Co- 
lumns. 


Of Pilaſters placed one over another. 


As Pilaſters are of the ſame bigneſs from top to bottom, one 
would imagine at firſt Sight, that to preſerve a Regularity, the 
Pilaſters placed one over another ſhould likewiſe be of the fame 
bigneſs; but there are two Reafons that oblige us to recede from 
this Rule. | 

The firſt is, that as the Orders increaſe in Delicacy, they likewiſe 
Increaſe in Height, with regard to their bigneſs : So that were the 
Module to continue the fame in the upper and under Pilaſters, the 
Conſequence would be, that the Ordery and Stories would increaſe in 
Height, in proportion as they riſe over one another, which would be 
| prepoſterous. 

The ſecond Reaſon is, that if there ſhould be Columns along 
with the Pilaſters of the lower Order, the Diameter of the upper 


Pilaſters 
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Pilaſters would be bigger than that of the Top of the Columns un- 
derneath, which would be another Fault. | 

One ſhould never therefore place two Pilaſters of the ſame bigneſs 
over one another, unleſs the upper be Attic. 

In the aſſembling of Pilaſters, all that is required, is, to examine 
how big the Baſe of the upper Pilaſter may be, with regard to the 
Top of the under; for the Pilaſters being always equally big at top 
as at bottom, it follows inevitably according to the preceding Rules, 
that, preſerving the ſame number of Modillions in the two Orders, 


the upper Order always becomes leſs than the under, as in effect it 
ſhould be. 


FEXZTEZN. 


Conformable to the above Rules is this Plate, where you have va- 
rious Intercolumniations according to the Number of Triglyphs or 
Modillions between; thus in the Doric for one Triglyph is 2 Dia- 
meters and ; for 2 Triglyphs 3 and +; and for 4 Triglyphs 6 Dia- 
meters and , from Center to Center. Here is alſo ſhewn how 
Arches may be uſed over each other, and each Part being figured 
cannot need farther Explanation, 

The Beauty reſulting from theſe Obſervations is ſufficiently ſeen in 
thoſe noble Piles of Building, the Banquetting Houſe at Wh:te- Hall, 


and the new Treaſury in St. James Park, 
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PA. R T the Third, 


Containing a DescrreTION of the ſeveral Sorts: of STAIR- 
Casts, and the Formation of all Sorts of TWISTED 
Rails whatever. Alſo Rules for finding the Pitch and 
Manner of framing all Sorts. of. Rooes, whether Square 
or Bevel. Likewiſe the moſt Meceſſury and General 
Rules to be obſerved in BuiLbiNG.---With the Builders 
Dicriox ary; or, @ COMPLETE EXPLANATION of the 
moſt difficult Terms uſed by Workmen concerned in 


BUILDING. 


\ 
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CHAP. I. 
OS TAFRIGASE:S. 


. RE AT Care ought to be taken in placing of the 
IG Stair-Caſe in any Building; and therefore Stair-Caſes 
LEI) ought to be deſcribed, and accounted for juſtly, when 
r the Plan of a Building! is made; and for want of this, 
ſometimes unpardonable Errors have been committed : 

Such as having a little blind Stair-Caſe to a large Houſe, or, on the 
other Hand, to have a large Spacious Stair-Caſe to a little one. 
| Palladio 
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Palladio fays, in placing Stair-Caſes the utmoſt Care ou ght to be hs 
ken, it being a Difficulty to find a Place corvenient for them thot will 
not at the ſame time prejudice the reſt of the Building. But commoniy 
the Stairs are placed in the Angle, Wing, or Middle of the Front. 

To every Stair-Caſe are required three Openings. 

Firſt, The Door leading thereto. 

Secondly, The Window, or Windows, that give Light to them; 
and, Thirdly, their Landing. 

Firſt, The Door leading to a Stair-Caſe, ſhould be ſo placed, that 
moſt of the Building may be ſeen before you come at the Stairs, and 
in ſuch a Manner, that it may be eaſy for any Perſon to find out. 

Secondly, For the Windows ; ; if there be but one, it muſt be plac- 
ed in the middle of the Stair-Caſe, that thereby the whole may be 
inlightened. 

1 birdly, The Landing of Stairs ſhould be large and ſpacious, for the 
convenient entering into the Rooms: In a Word, Stair-Caſes ſhould 
be ſacicus, hight, and eaſy in Aſcent : The Height of large Steps muſt 
never be leſs than ſix Inches, nor more than ſeven Inches and half. 

The Breadth of Steps ſhould never be leſs than o Inches, nor 
more than 18 Inches; and the Length of them be not leſs than three 
Feet, nor more than 12 Feet. 

In making of Stair-Caſes, this Rule ſhould be obſerved, That the 
Number of Steps at every Landing be odd, and not even; tor thereby 
when you begin to aſcend with your right Foot firſt (as all Perſons 
generally do) you will end with the ſame Foot alſo. 


, 1 


CH A P. XII. 
Of the ſeveral Sorts of Stair-Caſes. 
PLATE XXXI. 
Firſt of making them, 


H OUGH there are Rules laid down in the- gegen C 1 
ter, for the Height ard Breadth of Steps; yet Workmen are 
not to be ſo N tied to thoſe Rules, as not to vary in the leaſt from 
| 3 them: 
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them : For they muſt ſtill obſerve to make all the Steps of the ſame 
Stair-Caſe of an equal Height and Breadth: To do which, they 
muſt, firſt conſider the Height of the Room, as alſo the Width, 
or Compals, they have to carry up the Stairs in. 

Then to find the Height of each particular Step, they ought firſt 
to propoſe the Height of each Step, and by that propoſed Height 
divide the whole Height of the Room; which done, the Quotient 
will ſhew the Number of Steps: But if the Diviſion fall not out 
exact, but that there be a Remainder ; then (in this Caſe) take the 
Quotient (not regarding the Remainder) for the Number of Steps, 
and by that Number divide the whole Height of the Room ; ſo the 
Quotient ſhall give you the exact Height of each Step. 


EXAMPLE. 


Suppoſe the whole Height of the Room be g Feet 3 Inches, and 
ſuppoſe you deſigned to make each Step 6 Inches high, turn the 
whole Height of the Room into Inches, and divide thoſe Inches by 
6, the Quotient will be 18, and the Remainder 3 ; therefore take 
18 for the Number of Steps, and by it divide 3, and the Quotient 
will be 6 „½ Inches or 6 4 Inches, which muſt be the exact Height 

of each Step. | 
Then to find the Breadth of each Step, divide the Space or Com- 


paſs (that you have to carry them up in) by the Number of Steps, 
the Quotient will ſhew you the Breadth of each Step. 


| The ſeveral KINDS of Stairs. 


There are many Kinds of Stair-Caſes; for in ſome the Steps are 
made ſtrait; in others, winding; in others, mixt of both. Of ſtrait 
Stairs, ſome fly directly forward; others are Square; others Trian- 
gular ; others are called French Flights, or Winding Stairs (which in 
general are called Spiral or Cockle-Stairs) of which ſome are Square; 
ſome Circular, or Round; and ſome Elliptical, or Oval; and theſe 
again are various; for ſome wind about a Solid; others, about an 
Open-Newel. Stairs mixt of ſtrait and winding Steps are alſo of various 
Kinds; ſome are called Doglegg'd ; ſome there are, that wind about 

a a Solid-Newel, and others that fly about a Square Open-Newel. 
There might be a larger Deſcription given of every one of theſe 
Kinds of Stair-Caſes ; but if theſe are well underſtood, it will be eaſy 

to compole other Sorts from the following Figures, 

Of 
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Of Strait-Stairs. Fig. 1. P LAT E XXXI. 


Theſe are ſuch as always fly, and never wind, and are by ſome 
called Flyers, going directly from one Floor to another, without 
turning to the Right or the Left, 


Square-Flyers, Fig. 2. 


Theſe fly round the Sides of a ſquare Newel, either ſolid or open, 
and are of two Kinds, and at every Corner of the Newel there is a 
ſquare Foot-pace that takes up a 1 of a Circle. 


Triangular-Flyers. Fig. 3. 
Theſe fly round by the Side of a Triangular Newel, either ſolid 


or open, and are of two Kinds, At each Corner of the Newel is a 
Trapezial Foot-pace, that take up; of a Circle; the Length of the 
Stairs is at right Angles with the Side of the Newel. 


French-Flyers. Fig. 4. 


Theſe kind of Stairs, firſt fly directly forward, till they come 
within the Length of a Step of the Wall, and then they have a Quar- 
ter-pace ; from which you immediately, without any Steps between, 
aſcend to another Quarter-pace ; and from this ſecond Quarter-pace 
the Stairs fly directly back again, parallel to the firſt Flight. 


* Winding-Stairs. Fig. 5. 


Theſe are ſuch as always wind and never fly: There are many 
Kinds of theſe Stairs that wind round either a Circle, an Oval, a 
Square, or an Equilateral Triangle ; and of each of theſe, fome wind 
round a ſolid Newel, and others round an open or hollow Newel. 


Mixt-Stairs. Fig. 6. 


Theſe are ſucl; as do both fly and wind ; and therefore are by ſome 
called by the general Name of Flyers and Winders: Here is alſo 
ſhewn a twiſted Rail at the beginning of the firſt Flight, and the 
manner of forming it ; ſee the next Chapter. | 


CHAP.” 
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CHAP. III. 

Ty: form the Arch, or Muuld,' to the Hand Rail of a 
Pair of Stairs, which is to be circular, Part of the 
two firſt Steps, ſo as to make it fland perpendicular 


over the Ground, or Plan, and the Manner of Sguar- 
ing the Nail without ſetting it up in its Pofi Hon. 


PLATE XXXIIL Fig. 1. 


AVING concluded on the Breadth, or Tread of the Steps, 

and Bigneſs of the Rail intended, with the Projections and 
Fai. of the Mouldings in Fig. 2, continue out the Front of the 
ſecond Step between A and B; and on it deſcribe a Circle, which 
ſhall touch the Inſide of the Rail, and whoſe Diameter is equal to, the 
Breadth of two Steps ; which divide into eight equal Parts. Then. 
on the ſame Center deſcribe a Circle equal to the bigneſs of the Rail, 
Fig. 2; alſo another Circle as much larger as the Projection of the 
Mouldings, as a, 6, c, d. 
Draw the Diagonal Line ef, and deſcribe the Part of a Circle, a g. 
which divide into eight equal Parts, and continuing them from the 
Center e, to the Line #h:k/mnoa, you have the diminiſhing! Scale 
for the Formation of the Scroll. 

Next, ſetting off, within the great Circle, the reſpective Dit. 
tances fb, JF 8, J f J, on each eighth Part of the Circle, and taking 
the Diſtance from the Center C to /, find the Center in the Eye, or 
Block, as at /, for the firſt eighth Part of the Scroll, then the Diſ- 
tance Ch for the next eighth, and ſo on, till you have the Scroll com- 
ing into the Block at one Revolution of a Circle. 

Here obſerve, that the inſide Scroll, though drawn "TD the ſame 
Centers, muſt not meet on the eighth Parts of the great Circle, but 
on a Line drawn to each reſpective Center. 

If you would have a Scroll to make a greater Rev:lution, as Fig. 3. 
deſcribe a Circle whoſe Diameter is equal to 3 Steps, and divide. the 
diminiſhing Scale into 12 Parts, and ſtiiking one eighth of the great 


Circle at a time, as before you have the Scroll, at one Revolution 
and halt of a Circle. 


But 
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But requiring it ſtill larger, deſcribe a Circle whoſe diameter is 
equal to the Breadth of 4 Steps, and dividing the diminiſhing Scale 


into 16 Parts, you have the Scroll at two Revolutions of a Circle. 
This I think is plain enough by Inſpection. 


To ſquare the Rail, 


A Mould muſt be traced out to find a Sweep, which if applied on 
the Rake, will anſwer to the Ground of , s, p, 9, as Fig. 4; but 
obſerve, there will be Wood required extraordinary, both on the Top 
of the Rail, as at a, 6, in Fig. 5. and alſo at the Bottom, as c, d. 
For the diſcovering of how much it muſt be, take notice, where the 
Twilt begins in the Plan, Fig. 1, as , 5; and alſo that at + the 
Twiſt ends. Therefore let the Diſtance from r to & be divided into 
a Number of equal Parts, and transfer them on ſome Line, as from 
rtok, Fig. 6; then take the Diſtance r, t, and apply it to the Pitch- 
board (which is the Riſe and Tread of each Step) Fig. 7, as from a 
to b, and raiſe the Perpendicular 6, c; then in Fig. 6, from the End 
of the Line 7, make the Triangle , e, d, equal in all reſpects to that 

of a, b, c, Fig. 7. 
Laſtly, Dividing from e, to d, and from e, to &, into eight equal 
Parts, and drawing ſtrait Lines from each Diviſion, you will form a 
Curve, ſhewing how much Wood is required on the Back of the Rail, 
as p, 9, which transfer from 5 to a, in Fig. 5, and there deſcribe the 
Bigneſs of the Rail, which ſhews the Deficiency of Wood as above- 
mentioned. | 

The other Part of the Twiſt from þ to x, as alſo the Block (which 
is level) is cut out of a parallel Piece. 


For tracing the Mould, Fig. 4. Take (in Fig. 1.) from , to 7, 
and apply it to the Pitch-board, Fig. 7, from à to 6, it gives the 
Hypothenuſe à c, which transfer to Fig. 4, from a, to &; alſo in 
Fig. 1, take from p to 9, and apply it to Fg. 7; from à to d, it 
gives a, e, which place in Fig. 4, from c, to d; which done, trace 
out the Raking Mould D, by the Interſection of Lines ſquared from 
the Diviſions of the Plan 7, p, and s, 9, Fig. 1. which is eaſily 
comprehended by Inſpection, and when elevated to the proper Pitch, 
will ſtand exactly over the ſaid Plan. 


R 80 
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So that this Mould being apply'd on the Top of the Rail, and the 
Mould, Fig. 6, on the Inſide thereof, in their reſpective Places, and 
marking them. by, and cutting away the ſuperfluous Wood, you have 
two Sides of the Rail ſquared, and the other two are found by gaug- 
ing from them, 

I muſt confeſs, for this Method of forming twiſt Rails, I have had 
my Eye upon, and am obliged to, my Ingenious Friend, Mr. Francis 
Price, in his Treatiſe on Carpentry, lately publiſhed ; though on com- 
paring them, you will not find them alike. | | 

This Method of forming the Raking Mould, wilt ferve for all 
twiſt Rails whatſoever, with due Application, as ſhall be ſhewn in 
another Example of a Stair-Caſe, having a circular Well-hole. 


Fig. 8. Is the Plan of a circular Rail having 16 Steps in the whole 
Circumference; but here it is propoſed to find the Rating Mould to 
a fourth Part thereof, or 4 Steps, it being to a ſmall Scale. 


The Plan being laid down, as acde, Fiz. 8, divide the outer 
Circle into a Number of equal Parts, fo as to transfer them on ſome 
Line, as ac, Fig. 9; and ſetting up the Riſe of 4 Steps, as @ 6, 
gives the Pitch-board, due to them all. Then taking c, in Fig. 8, 
apply'd to the Pitch-board, Fig. q, from c to d, it gives c e, which 
transfer to Fig. 10, from 6, to c: Alſo from Fig. 8, take à d, 
placed in Fig. , from c to g, gives cf, which transfer to Fig. 10, 
from à to d; and there tracing, as before taught, you will form the 
Raking Mould required. | 
1 — able Workmen have another Method of forming this 

All. | 

Firſt, They make a Cylinder, equal to the whole Well-hole /, e, 
in Fig. 8, or part thereof, either ſolid (if the Well-hole be ſmall) or 
(if large) by faſtening Boards together upright in the exact Form of 

1e Plan. | 

Then they proceed to ſet on the ſaid Cylinder, as Fig. 11, the 
Height and Breadth of each Step, as a, 6, c, d, e, f, &c. and to the 
extreme Points, 5, d, , they bend round ſeveral thin Pieces of the 
Breadth of c, f, in Fig. 9, and being glued, or otherwiſe faſtened 


together, till they make the Thickneſs of the Rail, as E. I fay 


theſe, when taken off from the Cylinder, will be the Rail, and ex- 
actly ſquared to the right Twiſt, | 
; 
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This is a very ſafe and ſure Method, though not very frequently 
made uſe of. 


Either of theſe Ways will ſerve, ſhould the Well-hole be an 
Ellipſis, or any other Figure for its Plan. 


C HA P. IV. 
Of ROOFS. 
PLATE XXXIIL 


HE firſt Thing to be conſidered in Roofs, is the covering 

wherewith the Building is to be incloſed, as Lead, Pantiles, 
Slates, or Plain-Tiles; they each requiring more Pitch, or Slope, 
than the other, for which obſerve the following Rules. 


Fig. 1. Is a proper Pitch for covering with Lead. — To find the 
perpendicular Height, divide the Breadth of the Building into 4. 
equal Parts, and ſubdivide the Part between 1 and 2, or 2 and 3, 
alſo into 4 equal Parts. 

Then take half the Building, and one of thoſe Parts for the Length 
of the Rafter, which ſaid Length being uſed as a Radius, deſcribe the 
Arches interſecting in A, which gives the perpendicular Height. 


Fig. 2. 1s a proper Pitch for covering with Pan-Tiles and Slate. — 


To find the perpendicular Height, divide the Breadth of the Build- 


ing alſo into 4 Parts: Again, divide one of the middle Parts into 2, 
and take half the Building and one of thoſe Parts for the Length of 
the Rafter, which will interſect in B the perpendicular Height. 


Fig. 3. 1s a proper Pitch for covering with Plain-Tiles.— To 
find the perpendicular Height, divide the Breadth of the Building alſo 
into 4 Parts, and take 3 of theſe Parts for the Length of the Rafter, 
which will interſect in C the perpendicular Height. 

This is called true (or common) Pitch, it being moſt in Uſe, : 

| R 2 In-. 


2 3 
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In theſe three Examples is alſo ſhewn the Manner of framing Tim- 
bers on the Beams, which ſerve to truſs and ſtrengthen the principal 
Rafters, which ought always to be carefully obſerved. 

But to render this Treatiſe more uſeful, I have in the following 
Plates added a _ Varicty of Truſs-Roofs. 


PLATE XXXIV. 


Fig. 1. 15 a flat Roof, having but + of the Span for its perpendi- 


cular Height, and muſt be covered with Lead, and the Rafters thus 


joggled into the Beams (which are made Camber) will be very ſub- 
ſtantial. 


Fig. 2. Is another flat Roof, — . higher, the Perpen- 
dicular being + of the Span, and with theſe Truſſes will be exceed- 


ing ſtrong alſo - o-* ſhewn how N may be made to walk on, 
as KA. | | 


Fig. 3. as Roof hay flat of a differed Kind to al he ahi; 
it riſes 4 of the Span, and by ſcarfing, or piecing the Beams together 
in this Manner, will be capable of ſpanning any Breadth whatſoever ; 


and if Room ſhould be wanting in the Middle of the Roof, the Braces 
B and C may be omitted. | 


PLATE O. 


te The Reider may take Notice, that the Engraver, . by miſtake, has wade the Gnas of 
the Timber in the Plates O and P to run the wrong May. 


On this Plate you have 3 more different Deſigns of Roofs. The 
firſt is for a Curve Ceiling; and although the Beam or Tye be here- 
by interrupted, yet by this Manner of a Truſs, this Roof will be ex- 
ceeding ſtrong. 

The ſecond is a Roof ſo formed, that if the foregoing Pitch for 
Plain Tiles is judged to be too lofty, then by this Method of having 
a Gutter in the Middle, one third Part of the Height of the Roof is 
taken off, as is plain by the Diviſions on the Plate; and theſe are 
called M Roofs, from their likeneſs of an M. 

The third Form is a Roof that ſpands or extends beyond the 
Walls: And of this Sort are the Roofs of Covent-Garden, and Hor ſ 
Iy/-Doun Churches, which are very proper, by reaſon they give a 
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Covering, or Shelter to the People under the Eaves, as well as to 
the Building itſelf, 5 


N B. Theſe Truſſes are only for the principal Rafters, which 
are commonly placed about 9 or 10 Feet aſunder. 


F. 


As Variety is always moſt pleaſing, here is ſhewn 3 different Forms: 
of. curvilineal Roofs, which are much in uſe for Summer-Houſes, 
Temples, &c. The firſt of them hath a Balluſtrade round a flat Part 
at the Top. | 3 

The ſecond is terminated by a Ball, and is a reverſed Ogee to 
the other. | | | | 
The third is a Concave Roof, which may be properly uſed for a 
Square, Circular, or Octangular Plan, or indeed any kind of regular 
Polygon. 

In theſe Roofs you may obſerve that the Beam is cut off, as in the 
laſt Plate; hereby making a Semicircular Ceiling in each ; and the 
Ends of the Beams are to be ſupported by Columns, as at 4, a, a, a. 


CHAP. 


The LONDON Art 


CHAP. v. 
Of tte HIP-ROOF. 


PLATE XXXIV. Eg. 1. 


NSTRUCTIONS to find the Length and Back of the 
Hip-Raſter, ſo as it may anſwer the Side and the End of the 
perpendicular Line of the Gable-End, the two Skirts, the Side of 
the Roof, whether in Plano, or lying in Ledgment, with the Hip 
.and Gable-End ; the Diagonal and perpendicular Lines being laid 
down proportional to any Breadth or Length. 


EXAMPLE. Fig. 1. 


Let ABCD be the Sides and Ends of the ſaid Roof, one End to 
be hipped, and the other a Gable-End ; draw the Lines ABCD 
the Breadth and Length of that Roof; then draw the Gable-End 
AHB, whoſe Sides A H, and BH, are each equal in Length to + 
of the Width of the Houſe, or true Pitch; then draw the perpendi- 
cular Line O H, the Height of the Gable-End, which Line is of ge- 
neral Uſe to level the Ridge of all Roofs; and if the other End be 
hipped, as in the Deſign CDE, then it ſerves to find the Length 
and Back of the Hip, 1o that it may anſwer both Sides and Ends of 
the Roof, always obſerving that the Middle of the Breadth of the 
Houſe is as OV; then draw the Line SWXF through the Center 
Q, which will make right Angles to the Line OV, both in Square 
and Bevel Houſes; and the Diſtance WS and X F are each equal to 
the Length of the Rafters AH or BH; then extend the Line AB 
on both Sides to T and I, and to the ſame Length alſo, fo will IF, 
and 8 T, make the Length of the Ridge QO, and SC and DF, 
the two Skirts. . | 


To 
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To find the Length of the Hip. 


Draw the Diagonal Lines CQ and QD, over which the Hip is 
to hang when in its due place; then take the perpendicular Line 
OH, and place it from the point Q. to the point RR, the one per- 
pendicular to the Diagonal, or Baſe Line, CQ, and the other to 
QD, ſo is QR and QR the Pitch of the Hip equal to the Gable- 
End OH, and when erected, will hang perpendicular to the point 
Q; then take the Lines CR, and RD, placing them from C to E, 
and from D to E, and it gives the Length of the Hip CE D; and 
when laid to their Pitch will all meet perpendicular to the Point I. 


To find the Back of the Hip, ſo that it may anſwer both Sides and 
Ends of the Roof, whether Square or Bevel. 


Lay a Ruler from the Point W, to the point V, and from the 
point V to X, and mark where it cuts the Diagonal Lines CQ, and 
QD, atzz; then ſet one Foot of the Compaſſes in the Point 2, 
extend the other Foot to the neareſt Diſtance on the Hip Lines C R, 
and DR, and with that Diftance mark the Points G G, upon the 
fame Diagonal Lines; then draw the pricked Lines WG V, and 


VGX, which makes the Back of the Hip for the two Corners of 
that Roof, 


CHAP. 


HAP. VI. 


Of the Roof Bevel at one End, and Square at the other ; 
the Gable-End Szuare, the Bevel-End Hipt. | 


P LATE XXX1V. 1. 2. 


UPPOSE the Breadth of the Houſe be 20 Feet, the Length 
more on one Side than the other, as in the Defign CN EP; * 
then draw the Gable-End CAE, whoſe Sides from C to A, and 
from A to E, 1s + of the Breadth of the Houſe, or is the Length of 
the principal Rafeers; then draw the perpendicular A D, the Height 
of the Roof from the Floor; ; and if Knee'd, then from the Top of 
the Knee. 
The Sides of the Roof B GF Q.to be drawn as is deſcribed in the 
foregoing Deſign. 
Divide the Breadth of the Houle into two equal Parts, and draw 
the Line DLR; then take the Diſtance LV, which is the half 
Breadth of the Houſe, and make it parallel to NR P, as HL K, 


and I. will be the Point whoſe Perpendiculars I L will meet the 
principal Rafters and Hips. 


To find the Length of each Hip diſlin# one from the other; and firſt of 
the longeſt Hips. 


Draw the Diagonal Line P L, and take the Height of the Gable- 
End DA, and place it perpendicular to PL at I, fo have you the 
Height of the Roof perpendicular from PL equal to DA the Gable- 
End; and the Line PI will be the Length of the Hip-Rafter, 
which will be equal to P Q the Skirt for that Side of the Hip, 
and 8 P the Side of that Hipt End. 


To 
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To find the Back of the hugꝗ Hip IP. 


Lay the Ruler from the Point K to R, and mark where it cuts 
the Diagonal Line at M; then ſet one Foot of the Compaſſes in the 
point M, and extend the other Foot till it touches the Line I P at 
the neareſt Diſtance; then make it touch the Diagonal Line at O; 
then draw the Lines K O, OR, which is the Back of the Hip for 
that Corner of the Roof, 


To find the ſhorteſt Hip IN. 


Is all the ſame as to find the Length of the longeſt Hip; and the 
Backing of the ſhorteſt Hip, is alſo found by the ſame Method, as 
is already taught, and needs no other Explanation. 

N. B. 'This Rule ſerves for all Bevel Roofs let the Pitch or Slope 
be what it will. 


CHAT, VI 


Of a Roof Bevel at both Ends, and broader at one End 
| than the other, 


PLATE AARY. 


UPPOSE ABCD the Length and Breadth of the Houſe, 
and L MN the Length of the Rafters, or Pitch between the 
wideſt and narroweſt End, about the Middle of the Houſe, . to 
ſtand over the pricked Line 8 O. K, K, are the Points of the two 
Hip Ends, which, when brought to their due Place, will be per- 
pendicular to P and P, and will meet the Sides F H, GI over the 
ſame Points P and P. The Points X XXX are the Perpendiculars 
8 and * 


be r of the firſt, and the Height of the Attic, or third Story 4 of 
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and Length of the Hips from ABCD; the Points WW W W 
ſhew the Back of the Hips, or Hip-Mould due to each Corner ; 
and VV VV are the Points to find out the Points W W W W for 
each Back. RT, Z Z are the Lines repreſenting half the Breadth 
of the Houſe parallel to each End; and Y Y repreſents the Middle of 
the Houle. 
Notwithſtanding the Bevel-Ends, you may place the Beams for 
your principal Rafters to ſtand on ſquare, or ſo near a Square as 
may be, or between both, as from the Ends of the prick'd Lines FG, 
H 1, bringing the Out-ſide of them ſtrait under P, which will be 
more handſome for the Houſe within fide, although it bevels 
outward. 


GH AP. YVIIL 
Of ArchiteFonical Axioms and Analogies. 


I. Of DOORS. 


HAT the Height of all Doors be double their Breadth. 
That Doors in general be proportionable to the Magnitude of 
the Rooms. 
That the Breadth of inner Doors be never leſs than two Feet and 
a half, nor more than ſix Feet. That the Doors of the ſecond and 


third Stories be placed exactly over the Doors of the firſt. That an 


Arch of Brick or Stone be turned over every Door to diſcharge the 
Weight that preſſes upon them, which oftentimes ruins the Structure. 


Il. of WINDOWS. 


That the Bigneſs and Number of Windows be proportional to 
the Rooms they are to. enlighten, and their Height double their 
Breadth, with the Addition of +, +, + Part, as ſhall be found neceſ- 
ſary. That the Height of the Windows in the ſecond Story 
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and Length of the Hips from ABCD; the Points WW W W 
ſhew the Back of the Hips, or Hip-Mould due to each Corner ; 
and VV VV are the Points to find out the Points W W W W for 
each Back. RT, Z Z are the Lines repreſenting half the Breadth 
of the Houſe parallel to each End; and Y Y repreſents the Middle of 
the Houſe. 

Notwithſtanding the Bevel-Ends, you may place the Beams for 
your principal Rafters to ſtand on ſquare, or ſo near a Square as 
may be, or between both, as from the Ends of the prick'd Lines FG, 
H 1, bringing the Out-fide of them ſtrait under P, which will be 
more handſome for the Houſe within fide, although it bevels 
outward. 


CH AP. VIII. 
Of Architefonical Axioms and Analogies. 


I. Of DOORS. 


HAT the Height of all Doors be double their Breadth. 
That Doors in general be proportionable to the Magnitude of 

the Rooms. 
That the Breadth of inner Doors be never leſs than two Feet and 
a half, nor more than ſix Feet. That the Doors of the ſecond and 
third Stories be placed exactly over the Doors of the firſt. That an 
Arch of Brick or Stone be turned over every Door to diſcharge the 
Weight that preſſes upon them, which oftentimes ruins the Structure. 


Il. Of WINDOWS. 


That the Bigneſs and Number of Windows be proportional to 
the Rooms they are to. enlighten, and their Height double their 
Breadth, with the Addition of 2, +, + Part, as ſhall be found neceſ- 
ſary. That the Height of the Windows in the ſecond Story 
be r of the firſt, and the Height of the Attic, or third Story 3 of 
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the ſecond Story, That Windows be not placed too near the Angles 
of any Building, for thereby the Structure will be weaken'd. 


That over every Window be turned an Arch to diſcharge the 
Weight that lies over them. 


That no Girders be laid over any Door, or Window, but always 


on the moſt ſubſtantial Part of the Brick or Stone Piers, &c, that 
Solid may reſt upon Solid, 


III. Of GATES. 


That the Breadth of principal Gates of Entrance be never leſs than 
ſeven Feet and a half, nor more than twelve Feet. 


That the Height of principal Gates, or Entrance, be never leſs 


than once and a half their Breadth, nor more than twice, which is 
the beſt Proportion, 


| W. of HALL Ss. 
That the Length of Halls, be not leſs than twice their Breadth, 


nor more than three times. 

That the Height of Halls, whoſe Cielings are flat, be not leſs 
than = of their Breadth, or more than + of the Length. 

That the Height of Halls, whoſe Cielings are Arched or Coved, 
be not leſs than + nor more than of their Breadth. 


V. Of GALLERIES. 


That their Sight be toward the North, on account that the North 
Light is the beſt for Paintings, Pictures, Cc. 

That the Breadth of Galleries be not leſs than 16 Feet, nor more 
than 24. 

That the Length of Galleries be not leſs than five times their 
Breadth, nor more than eight at moſt, 


S 2 That 


i 
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That the Height of Galleries be equal to their Breadth, if with 


fat Cielings; but if Arched, or Coved, , 4, or of the Breadth 
may be ſuperadded, 


Of ANTICHAMBERS. 


That the Length of all Antichambers be equal to the Hypothe- 
nuſe of a Right-angled plain Triangle, as ac, whoſe Legs ab and 
bc are each equal to the Breadth of the Antichamber. 

That the Breadth of all Antichambers be proportionable to the 
whole Structure. That the Height of Antichambers be not leſs than 
= of the Breadth, or more than + of the Length, when the Cieling is 
flat, and when arched or coved, not leſs than £ 5, nor more than of 


their Breadth. 
VII. Of CHAMBE RS. 


That all principal Chambers of Delight be placed. towards the beſt 
Proſpects of the Country, and, if poſſible, to the Eaſt. 

That the Length of Chambers never exceed the Breadth and + of 
the Breadth ; therefore the Length may be the Breadth exactly, or 
the Breadth and „ „ „ or 

That the Height of all Chambers of the firſt Story, whoſe Ciel- 
ings are flat, be not leſs than + of the Breadth, or more than z af the 
Length. - 

That the Altitude of the Chambers of the ſecond Floor be 1 of 
the firſt Story. 


That the Altitude of the Chambers in the third F loor be Ba the 


ſecond. 


VIII. Of 
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vin. Of FLOORS. 


That the Floor of every Story in a Building be truly level through- 
out, ſo as to paſs out of one Room into another, without going up 
or down Stairs, as is common in many Buildings. 


That the Height-of the Level of the firſt (or ground) Floor be 
never leſs than one Foot, nor more than four Feet. 


IX. } CHIMNIES. 
1. Of. Hall | Chimnies. 


That the Proportion of Hall Chimnies be as follows, viz. Their 
Diſtance between the Jaumbs from ſix to eight Feet; their Height 
from four Feet and half to five Feet; their Projection from two 
Feet and a half to three Feet at moſt; the Breadth of the Jaumbs 
from nine to twenty Inches, or more, as occaſion may require ac- 
cording to the Order that the Chimney is adorned with. 


2. Of Chamber-Chinmtes. 
The Proportion of Chamber Chimnies are as follows, vig. Their 


Breadth from five to ſeven Feet; their Height four Feet and an half, 
and Projecture two Feet and an half. 


3. Of Chimnies in Studies, &c. 
The Proportion of Chimnies in Studies are as follows, v2. Thei: 


Breadth from four to five Feet at moſt ; their Height four Feet, 
and Projecture two Feet and a half. 


That 
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That the Funnels of Chamber Chimnies, or Studies, be not nar- 
rower than ten Inches or wider than fifteen, ich is a good Stze for 


' Kitchen Chimnies, 


X. Of the Funnels of Chimmes. 


That the Funnels of Chimnies be carried a ſufficient Height above 


the Ridge, that Winds may have the leſs Power to beat the Smoak 
back. 


That the Funnels of Chimnies be not wide, becauſe thereby the 
Wind may drive down the Smoak into the Room ; or too narrow, 
ſo that it cannot have a free Paſſage out. 


That the Funnels of Chimnies be truly perpendicular, otherwiſe 
the Smoak cannot fo freely paſs. 


That no Timber, Joiſt, Sc. be laid nearer the Jaumbs than one 


Foot. That no trimming Joiſt be laid nearer than fix Inches to the 
Back of any Chimney. 


That the 18 of all Chimnies have not any Timber, as Girders, 


Joiſts, &c. laid therein, leaſt ſome time or other they chance to take 
Fire, 


xl. Of Yoiſts, Rafters, and Girders. 


That the greateſt Diſtance that Joiſts, or Rafters, are laid from 
each other, do not exceed 12 Inches, and Quarters in Partitions 14 
Inches aſunder. That not Joiſt bear at a greater Length than twelve 
Feet, or ſingle Rafters more than ten Feet. 

That the Length of Joiſts laid in the Wall be not leſs than ſeven 


Inches, and no Girder leſs than nine Inches. See General Rules ox 
Page $0. 


XII. Of MATERIALS, &c. 
1. That Money and Materials be always ready from the Beginning, 


or Laying of the Foundation, to the Turning of the Key, when the 
Whole is compleated, 


2. That 


| 
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2. That great Care be taken in the Goodneſs of Foundations, and 
that they be truly level. 


3. That the Thickneſs of all Foundations be double to the in- 
ſiſtent Wall. 


4. That the moſt heavy Materials be imployed in the Founda- 


tion. 


. * n . 


6. That every Wall be perpendicular. 


7. That ſuch Bricks as are not well burnt, be not uſed in any 
Building. 


8. That the Depth of all Fabricks in the Ground, that have Cel- 


lars, Vaults, Sc. be of the whole Height, and thoſe that have no 
Cellars to be ; of the Height. | 


9. That the Kitchen be ſpacious and light, and as remote from 


the Parlour as poſſible, and to be under Ground; as alſo the Pantry, 


Bake-Houſe, Still-Room, Buttery, Dairy, and. Servants Offices in 
general. | 


10. That Cornices do not project too far out from the Building, 
whereby the Windows will be darkened. In” 


11, That of all Kinds of Arches none is ſo ſtrong as the Semi- 
circle. 


12. That the Dephth of all Ruſtics be never more than one Foot, 
nor leſs than nine Inches. 


13. That the Thickneſs of Pilaſters, of Doors and Windows, be: 
not more than + of their Aperture, or Breadth, nor leſs than +. 


14. That the Projecture of Pilaſters in general be + of their: 
Thickneſs, 


19. That: 
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15. That the Roofs of all Buildings be not too heavy, or too light, 
and that interior Walis ſupport part of the ſame. 


16. That convenient Ciſterns be well placed, plentifully to fur- 
niſh every Office with Water ; and that proper Machines be made to 
raiſe the ſame therein. | 


Laſtly, That convenient Drains, to carry away Soil, Fc. be well 
contrived, and ſecretly placed, with Vents to diſcharge the noiſome 
Vapours that uſually ariſe from them. 


"THE 


| 


THE 


Builder S Dictiomdi); 


Fa J CONTAINING 


An en of the TIE made Uſe of in 


ARCHITECTURE; alſo the Terms of AxrT uſed 
by Workmen concerned in Building, 


A B A C 


BACUS is a ſquare Table, 


A per Part of the Chapiters 


of Columns, eſpecially thoſe of the 
Corinthian Order; Abacus comes 
from the Greek Word 2bax. 


| Avrevorrs, A Term in Maſonry, 


by. which is underſtood the Inter- 
vals, or Spaces between the Stones 


in laying them, commonly called 
the Joints, 


Acanthus, the Herb whoſe Leaves 
are repreſented in the Capiral of the 
Corinthian Column: 

Acroteria, are ſharp and ſpiry 
Battlements, or Pinacles, that ſtand 


in Ranges, with Rails and Baluſters, 


upbn flat Buildings. Alſo Images 
fer on-the Tops of Houſes, are ſo 
called by ſome. 


Liſt, or Plinth, in the up- 


EC AD: N 


Atroteres, are Pedeſtals upon the 
Corners and Middle of a Pediment 
to ſupport” Statues ; they may pro- 
perly be called Pinacles. The Word 
in Greek ſignifies the Extremity of 
any Thing; the Tip of a Finger, a 
Rock, or the like. 

Acute Angle, an Angle that con- 
tains leſs than ninety Degrees. 

Ade, an Inſtrument uſed by Car- 
penters to. chop or cut with. 

Alcove, by the Spaniards called 
Altobar, is a Receſs within a Cham- 
ber for the ſetting of a Bed out of 
the way. Alſo a Seat at the Ter- 
mination of a alt in a Garden. 
Ampbitheatre, is an Edifice, or 
Building of an oval, or circular 
Form, with Rows of Seats one above 
another, where Spectators might fit 


ro 


A N 


to behold Stage-Plays, and other 
public Diverfions. 

Anabathrum, a Place that is al. 
cended to by Steps. 

Anchors, in Architecture, is a 
certain fort of Carving, ſomewhat 
reſembling an Anchor, or Arrow- 
head; 'tis commonly part of the 


Enrichments of the Boultins of Ca- 


pitals of the Taſcan, Doric, and Tonic, 
Ordersz and alſo of the Boultins 
of Bed-mouldings, of the Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian Cornices. Theſe 
Anchors and Eggs being alternate- 
ly carved throughout the whole 
Building. 

Ancon's, the Conſoles (a fort of 
Brackets and ſhouldering Pieces) are 
called Ancones by Vitruvius. See 
Conſole. 

Annulet, the ſame as Cincture 
from the Latin Annulus, a Ring; 
in Architecture, *tis uſed to ſignify 
a narrow flat Moulding which is 
eommon to divers Places of the 
Columns, as in the Baſes, and Ca- 
pitals, Sc. Tis the ſame Member 
as the Sieur Mauclere, from Vitru- 
vius, calls a Fillet, and PFalladia, a 
Liſtella, or Cincture; and Breton, 
from Scamozzi, a Supercilium, Liſt, 
8 inea, Eye-brow, Sabare and Ra- 

it. 

Ante, Pillars adjoining to the 
Wall. See Paraſtatæ. 

Antichamber, from the Italian Au- 
i camera, an outer, or fore Cham- 
ber; a Room in Noblemens Hou- 
ſes, where Strangers ſtay till ſuch 
time as the Party to be ſpoken with 
is at Leiſure. 

Aitic, a Term in Sculpture, and 
Painting, being a confuſed compo- 
{ure of | ES of different Natures, 


AN AP AQ AR 


and Sexes, Sc. as of Men, Beaſts, 
Birds, Flowers, Fiſhes, &c. it is 
alſo called Groteſque. 

Anticum, from the Latin, a Porch 
before a Door, the fore Door, a 
Hatch. 

Antipagments, the Ornaments, or 
garniſhing in carved Work, ſet on 
the Atchitrave, ¶ Jaumbs, Poſts, or 
Puncheons of Doors] whether of 
Wood, or Stone. 

Antique, Lat. By Antique Build- 
ings we mean the Buildings of the 
Greeks and Romans. | 

Angle, in Geometry] is the Incli- 
nation, or leaning of two Lines, 
one towards the other; the one 
touching the other, yet not being 


directly joined together. See Plate 1, 


Apertions, or Afertures, from the 
Lat. ſignifying Opening; but in 
Architecture *tis uſed to ſignify 
Doors, Windows, Stair-Caſes, Chim- 
nies, or other Conduits; and in 
ſhort all Inlets, or Outkts, for 
Men, Light, Smoak, Se. 

Aqueduf, from the Lat. Aque- 
ductus, a Conveyance made for the 
carrying of Water from one Place 
to another. | 

Arcade, a Range of Arches with 
2 Places to walk, as that of 

cvent-Garden, the Ncyal. Exchange, 
&c. 

Arches, it comes from the Lat. 
Arcus, a Bow. In Architecture ' tis 
uſed to ſignify an inward Support 
to the Superſtructure, and it is ei- 
ther Circular, Elliptical, or Strait. 

Axebitectonic, belonging to the 
chief Overſcer of Buildings, alfo. 
to an 
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Arcbited, a Maſter-workman in 
a Building ; and is he that ND 
and gives the Draughts or Deſi 
of a Fabrick, and Directions for a 
Mov x L thereof, if required, and 
alſo whoſe Buſineſs it is to conſider 
of the manner and method of the 
Building, and alſo the Charge, and 
Expence of the whole. 

Architefure, the Science which 
teacheth the Art of Building, being 
a Skill obtained by the Art of De- 
ſigning, and the Precepts of Geo- 
metry, by which it gives the Rules 
for deſigning and raiſing all ſorts of 
Structures, according to Geometry 
and Proportion : Containing under 


it all thoſe Arts that conduce any 


thing to the framing Houſes, Tem- 
ples, &c. The Scheme or Projec- 
tion of a Building is eaſily laid down 
in three ſeveral Draughts, or Deſigns. 
The firſt is a Plan, which ſhews the 
Extent, Diviſion, and Diſtribution 
of the Ground into Apartments, 
and other Conveniencies. The ſe- 
cond ſhews the Stories, their Heights 
and outward Appearances of the 
whole Building; and this we call 
the Deſign, or Elevation. The third, 
called the Section, ſhews the Inſide ; 
and from theſe three Deſigns, the 
Undertaker forms a Computation 
of the Expence of the Building, and 
the time required to go through with 
it. So much for what is called Civil 
Architecture. Military Architecture, 
uſually called Fortification, has for 
its Object the making a Place of 
difficult and dangerous Approach to 
an Enemy. 

Archives, a Place where ancient 
Records, Charters, and Evidences 
of a Nation are kept: Alſo the Re- 
cords themſelves, 
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Architrave, the Word comes from 
the Greek Archos, chief; and the 
Latin Trabs, a Beam. *Tis alſo 
ſometimes called Epiſtyle, from the 
Greek Epi, upon, and Sylos, a Co- 
lumn. *Tis uſed in Architecture to 
ſignify the Moulding, or Ornament, 
next above the Capital of a Column; 
it being always the next Member 
below a Frieze: The Word is alſo 
ſometimes uſed to ſignify the chict 
or principal Beam of a Building, as 
what we call Portico's, Piazz1's, or 
Cloyſters. By Cloyſters we under- 
ſtand a long kind of Galleries, or 
Walking places, whoſe Roof is born, 
or ſupported, by Columns, or Pillars, 
at leaſt on one ſide; and have not 
Arches riling from them to bear the 
Superincumbent Part of the Fabrick, 
but have a Beam reſting, or lying 
upon the Tops of the Columns, by 
which the ſuperior Part of the Edi- 
fice is ſupported, upon which Ac- 
count I ſuppoſe it to be called chief 
or principal Beam. In Chimnies, 
the Architrave is the Mantle over 
the Jaumbs of Doors, *tis called 
Hyper thyron. 

There are alſo Architrave-Doors 
and Windows; thoſe are called 
Architrave- Doors, which have an 
Architrave on the Jaumbs, or Pun- 
cheons, and over the Doors upon 
the Cap-piece, if ſtrait. Alſo upon 
the Jaumbs or Cap-pieces of Win- 
dows. The form of theſe Archi- 
traves about Doors are not always 
the ſame; for ſometimes they are 
according to one of the five Orders 
of Architecture; but *tis ſometimes 
done according to the Workman's 
Fancy. 

Araſlyle, th's Word Vitravius uſes 
to ſignify the greateſt Interval, or 

1 Diſtance, 
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Diſtance, which can be made be- 
tween the Columns; conſiſting of 
four Diameters. It comes from the 
Greek Aries, thin ſet; or, Rare 
and $:3/95, a Column. 

Aſhlar , by Afſhlar is meant com- 
mon or 7 Stones, as they come 
out of the Quarry of different lengths 
and thickneſſes. 

Aſh, ler ing, quartering in Garrets 
about 2 4, or 3 Feet high, perpen- 
dicular to the Floor, up to the un- 
der ſide of the Rafters. 

Aſtragal, a little round Moulding, 
which incompaſſes the top of the 
Fuſt, or Shaft, of a Column. Ir 
comes from the Greek Aſtregalos, 
the Bone of the Heel. he Shaft 
always terminates at top with an 
Aſtragal, and at bottom with a er, 
which in this place is called. Oz79. 

Attic, in Building, a httle Order, 
placed upon another much greater; 
tor inſtead of Pillars, this Order has 
nothing but Pilaſters, with a Cornice 
architraved for an Entablement ; as 
that, for inſtance, in the Caſtle of 
Verſailles, above the Ionic, on the 
ſide of the Garden. 

Altic, or Athenian, Baſe, the ſame 
as the Doric Baſe, which See. 
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ACK, 38 a kind of Afſ- 
traga, or Hip moulding, is a 


Term in Carpentry, by which they 
ſignify the outward Angle, or the 
Hips, or corners of a Roof; which 
in ſquare Frames, where the Roof 
is 3 Pitch, contains an Angle of 116 
Degrees 12 M. 

It is alſo a Term uſed by Iron- 
mongers, to ſignify a certain ſort of 


Nails. . 
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Balcony, is a kind of open Gallery, 
(without the Walls of a Houſe or 
Building) for People toſtand in, and 
behold any Action, as Pageants, and 
the like, in Cities, or to take the 
Air, &c, 

Baldaguin, is a French Word, which 
properly ſignifies.a Canopy carried 
over the Holy Sacrament, among 
the Roman Catholics. *Tis uſed by 
Architects to fignity a Piece of Ar- 
chitecture, built in faſhion of a Ca- 
nopy, or Crown, ſupported by ſe- 
veral Pillars to ſerve tor a covering 
to an Altar; ſome alſo uſe it to ſig- 
nify a Shell over the Front- Door of 
a Houſe. 

Balks, pieces of Firr- Timber 

coming from beyond the Seas by 
Floats, 
Ballon, French, a Ver; in Ar- 
chitecture, ſignifying the round 
Globe of the Top of a Pier, or 
Pillar. 

Balluſtrade, a Term in Architec- 
ture, uſed to ſignify a Row of turn- 
ed Pillars, called Baluſters, made of 
Marble, Iron, Mood or Stone, ſo 
high as for a Man to reſt his Elbows, 
fixed upon a Terraſs, or upon the 
top ot a Building, or to make any 
Separation. 

Band, in Architecture, is any flat 
Member that is broad, and not very 
deep; the Word Face is ſometimes 
uſed to ſignify the ſame thing. 

| Bandelets, it is derived from the 
French Bandelette, a little Pillet, or 
Band; *tis uſed. by Architects, to 
ſignify the three Parts that compoſe 
an Architrave, 

Bargecourſe, is a Term uſed: by 
Workmen, by which they ſignify a 
part of the Tyling, which projects 
over without the principal Rafters. 

in 
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in all Buildings where there is a Ga- 
ble-End. 

Baſe, from the Greek, Baſis, a 
Reſt or Support to any Body, and 
which bears up another; bur is par- 
ticularly applied to the bottoms of 
Columns and Pedeſtals. 

Beſilie, this among the Ancients, 
was a large Hall, with Portico's, 
Iles, Tribunes and Tribunals, when 
the Kings themſelves adminiſter Ju- 
ftice. Baſiliſcos, in Greek, ſignifies 
Royal, 

Batter, a Term, uſed by Work- 
men, to ſignify that a Wall, a piece 
of Timber, or che like, . doth not 
ſtand upright, but leans from you- 
ward, when you ſtand before it; 
but when it leans toward you, they 
lay it over-hangs, or hangs over. 

Bay, the Word is uſed to ſignify 
(as it were) the Magnitude of a 
Barn; for if a Barn conſiſts of a 
Floor and two Beams, where they 
lay Corn, they ſay a Barn of three 
Bays. 

Bay-Windcwv, is ſuch a one as is 
compoſed of an Arch of a Circle ; 
and fo by conſequence will ſtand 
without the ſtreſs of the Building. 

Bead, a Moulding ſo called, which 
is commonly made upon the Edge 
of a Piece, and known by all Work- 
men. 

Beam, in Building, is a piece of 
Timber which always lies croſs the 
Building, into which the Feet of the 
Principal Rafters are framed. 

Beam-Filling, is Bricklayers- work, 
*1s only filling up the vacant Spaces 
betwixt the Raiſing- Plate and the 
Joiſſs. 

Bedding- Moulding, is a Term uſed 
commonly amongſt Workmen, it 
conſiſts of theſe four Members, viz, 
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T. (below) an OG. 2. A Liſt. 3. 
A large Boultin; and 4th and laſtly, 
under the Coronet another Liſt ; this 
is what they frequently call a Bed- 
Moulding. 

Bevel, any thing that is not ſquare 
is called a Bevel Angle; whether it 
be more Obtuſe, or more Acute 
than a Right Angle. 

Binding-Foiſts, are thoſe Joiſts, in 
any Floor, into which the Trim- 
mers of Stair-Caſes (or Well-Hole 
for the Stairs) and Chimney-ways are 
framed ; theſe Joiſts ought to be 
larger than common Joiſts. 

Booſt, among Workmen, is the 
taking off the ſuperfluous part in 
Carving, or Mouldings, &c. 

Borders, among Workmen, are 
thoſe pieces round the Slabbs of 
Chimneys in the Floor. Allo all 
plain Spaces round Carving, Paint- 
ing, &c. is called the Border. 

Bend, a Term uſed among Work- 
men; for when they ſay, Make good 
Bond, they mean, faſten the two or 
more pieces of Timber well together, 
either with Tenanting and Mortiſ- 
ing, or Dove-tailing, Oc. 

Botham, is an Ironmonger's Term, 
by which they uſe to ſignify a cer- 
tain ſort of Nails. 

Beuider Walls, that is, Walls made 
of round Flints, or Pebbles, which 
are found where the Sea hath a breach 
caſt up, and alſo at ſome other pla- 
ces where there are Plenty of Flints. 

Boultin, in Architecture, is a Con- 
vex-Moulding, that conſiſts of an 
exact + of a Circle; being the Mem- 
ber next below the Plinth in the Tu/- 
can and Doric Capitals. 

Brace, in a Building, is a piece of 
Timber, which is framed. in with 
Bevel-Joints. Its uſe is to keep the, 

Building: 
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Building from ſwerving, either this 
or that way; they are ſometimes cal- 
led Struts, viz, When they are fram- 
ed in the King-piece, and principal 
Rafters. 

Bracket!s, or Brappotts, are the 
ſeeming Supports of the Ends of 
Steps to Stairs, allo to Shelves, &c. 

Breſt, a Term in Architecture, 
made uſe of by ſome, to ſignify the 
ſame Member in a Column, that 
others call a Thoras, 

Breſt-Summers, in a Building, are 
Timbers into which the Girders are 
framed in the Firſt Floor ; but when 
in the Ground Floor (they call it a 
Sill) and in a Garret Floor then it 
1s called a Beam. | 

Butment, is a Term uſed by Ma- 
ſons and Bricklayers, by which they 
mean the Supporters, or Stays, on 
or againſt which the Feet of Arches 
reſt. 

Button- Nails, are a ſort of Nails 
with round Heads, and but ſhort 
Shanks, tinned and lackered. 
 Butireſs, A Term in Architecture 
uſed to ſignify a Strength, or Sup- 
port, either of Brick, or Stone, in- 
tended to keep the Work the firmer 
in its Poſition, as againſt Brick, or 
Stone-Walls, that are high, or have 
any conſiderable Weight againſt 
them on the other ſide, as a Bank of 
Earth, or the like; they are alſo 
uſed againſt the Angles of Steeples, 
Churches, and other Buildings of 
Stone, &c. 
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ABINETS, Arie taken, 
a 


is the moſt retired Place in a 
Houſe. 
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But a Cabinet in Palaces, and 
great Houſes, conſiſts of an Out- 
Chamber, and a Cabinet with a 
Gallery on the fide, 

Caliducts, that is, Conveyors of 
Heat, The Ancients uſed to warm 
their Rooms with certain (ſecret) 
Pipes (called Calidufs ) that were con- 
veyed in the Walls, tranſporting 
Heat to ſundry Parts of the Houle, 
from one Common - Furnace. 

Camber- Beams, a piece of Timber 
cut Arching (or with an obtuſe An- 
gle) in the middle. Camber-Beams 
are commonly uſed in Platforms, as 
Church-leads, Se. 

Cames, the ſmall ſlender Rods of 
Caſt-lead, of which the Glaziers 
make their turned Lead. 

Camerated, Vaulted or Arched. 

Cantalivers, the ſame as Modilli- 
ons, only thole are plain, but theſe 
are carved. They are both a kind 
of Cartouzes, ſet (at equal diſtance) 
under the Corona of the Cornice of 
a Building. 

Cantaliver-Cornice, is ſuch a Cor- 
nice as have Cantalivers under it. 

Capital, is the upper Part of a 
Column; ſuch as have no Orna- 
ments, are the Tuſcan or Doric, we 
call Capitals with Mouldings ; and 
the reſt which have Leaves, and 
other Ornaments, Capitals, with 
Sculptures. The Word is derived 
from the Latin, Caput, the Head or 
Top of any 94, 

Carcaſe, the Timber-work (as it 
were the Skeleton) of a Houſe, be- 
fore it is Lathed and Plaiſtered. 
Cariatides, from the Greek, Ka- 
riatydes, a People of Caria: By theſe 
in Architecture, are meant certain 
Figures of Captive Women, dreſt 
after the manner of that Nation, and 

ſerving 
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ſerving inſtead of Columns to ſup- 
port the Entablements. 

Car-Touſes-Touzes, in Architecture, 
are inuch the ſame as Modillions; 
only theſe are ſet under the Cornice 
in Wainſcoting, and thoſe at the 
Eves of a Houſe. 

Cartouche, Perrault fays, it is an 


Ornament of carved Work, of no 


determined Form, whoſe Uſe is to 
receive a Motto, or Inſcription, the 
Word being borrowed from the Ita- 
lian Cartoccio. 

Cartridges, in Architecture, are 
the ſame as Cartoozes. 

Caſe of Glaſs, a Caſe: of Crown- 
Glaſs contains twenty-four Tables, 
each Table being circular, or nearly 
ſo, and about three Feet ſix Inches, 
or three Feet eight Inches Diameter. 

Caſement, in Architecture, is a 
Hollow Moulding. Some Archi- 
tects make it + of a Circle, others 4. 
Alfo an Iron Frame to Windows is 
ſo called. 

Ct, (among Workmen) a piece 
of Timber, or a Board, or the like, 
is ſaid to caſt, or to be caſt, when 
(by its own Drought or Moiſture, 
or by the Drought or Moiſture of 
the Air, or other Accident) it alters 
its Flatneſs and Straitneſs, and be- 
comes crooked. 

Cat adrome, a kind of Engine, like 
a Crane, which Builders uſe in lift- 
ing up, and letting down any great 
Weights, 

Catheta, a perpendicular, or plumb 
Line, falling from the Extremity of 
t'ie under- ſide of the Cimatium (of 


tae [nic Capital) through the Centre 


of the Volute. 

Cavetto, a round concave Mould- 
ing, which has a quite contrary 
effect to the quarter round; the 
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Workmen call it Mouth when in 
its natural ſituation, and Throat when 
turned upſide down. 

Cavazion, a Term of Architecture, 
ſignifying the under-digging, or hol- 
lowing, of the Earth, for the Foun- 
dation of a Building. Palladio ſays, 
it ought to be the ſixth Part of the 
Height of the whole Building. 

Caulicoli, the carved Scrolls (under 
the Abacus) in the Corinthian Ca- 
pital. 

Ceiling, in Architecture, is the 
Lathing and Plaiſtering at the Top 
of a Room, upon the under ſide of 
the Joiſts of the next Room. 

Cement, in Architecture, is a 
ſtrong, ſticking, cleaving, or bind- 
ing Mortar, ot which there are two 
Sorts, /g. cold Cement or hot Ce- 
ment. 

Chambers, in a Houſe or Building 
are the Rooms between the Ground 
Story and Garrets, fo that there are 
in ſome Buildings two or more Sto- 
ries of Chambers. | 

Channel, (in the Ionic Capital) is 
that Part which is under the Abacus, 
and lies open upon the Echinus, or 
Eggs, which has its Centers or Turn- 
ings on every ſide, to make the Vo- 
lutes. Alſo the ornamental Part of 
the Doric Triglyphs, and the paving 
in the middle of a Street, &c. are ſo 
called. | 

{ hapiter, in Architecture, ſignifies 
the Top, or Head of a Pillar. 

Chimney-Faumbs, the Sides of a 
Chimney, commonly coming out 
perpendicularly (tho' ſometimes cir- 
cularly) from the Back; on the Ex- 
tremities of which the Mantle- Tree 
reſteth. 

Chimmey- Pieces, certain Mouldings 
of Wood, or Stone, ſtanding on the 

tore- 
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fore · ſide of the Jaumbs, and coming 
over the Mantle-Tree. 

Chorg, is a Line in a Circle con- 
necting the two ends of any Arch. 

Cima-Refa, or Cymaiſe, from the 
Greek Kymation, a Wave, called by 
Engliſh Workmen Ogee, which is 
of two Kinds, viz. Cima Recta, and 
Cima-Reverſe, or the back Ogee, 
whoſe Beauty conſiſts in having its 


Height and Projecture equal to each 
other. 


CinZure, is a Liſt, or Fillet, at 


the Top or bottom of a Column 
that at the Top is ſometimes called 
Colier, and ſometimes Annulus. 

Cilery, a Term in Architecture, 
ſignifying the Drapery, or Leafage 
that is wrought upon the Heads of 
Pillars. 

Ciſterns, are Veſſels made to ſerve 
as Receptacles for Rain or other 


Water for the neceſſary Uſes of a 
Family. 


Circle, is a plain Figure, compre- 


hended under one only Line, called 
its 

Circumference, whence all the Lines 
drawn toits Center are equal to one 
anotbe. 

Cr mferenter, the Name of an In- 
ſtrument for ſurveying Land. 

Clamp, a Clamp is a Kiln, built 
above Ground, for the Burning of 
Bricks. Alſo Pieces on the Ends of 
Shutters, Tables, Sc. are ſo called. 

Clintere, thole Bricks are ſo called 
by ſome, which by the Violence of 
the Fire are run, and are glazed over. 

Cleiſter, a cloſe and ſeparate Ha- 
bitation, where, Fricrs, Nuns, and 
Monks, live retired from the World: 
Alſo a long Place covered with a 


Floor, or Platform, c 7 
Pillars. * 
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Coins, See Quc ins. 

Coller- Beam, a Beam flamed croſs 
betwixt two principal Rafters. 

Coloſſus, this is applied to any Fi- 
gure that is far greater than the Lite, 
allo a Building is called a Coloſſus, 
when of extraordinary Bignels, as the. 
ancient Amphitheaters, the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt, &c. 

Column, is a round Pillar, com- 
poſed of a Bale, a Fuſt, or Shaft, 
and a Capital, and ſerves to ſupport 
the Entablement. 

Compertition, by this Term Archi- 
teas underſtand a graceful Diſtribu- 
tion of the whole Ground- Plot of a 
Building, into Rooms of Office, and 
of Reception, or Entertainment. 

Compartment, in Architecture, is 
a particular Square (for an Inſcrip- 
tion, or ſome other Device) marked 
out in ſome. ornamental Parc of a 
Building. 

Concamerate, to make an Arched- 
Roof, as in Vaults, Sc. to arch over. 

Concave, hollow, and Concavity 
is the Hollowneſs of any thing. 

Concentrick, Figures that have the 
ſame common Centcr. 

., Conclave, \ in Architecture, is a 
Cloſet, or Inner- Chamber, 

Coynduits, Sewers, or Gutters, to 
convey away the Suillage of a Houle. 

One, a Latin Word, a Geometri- 
cal Figure, of a, pyramidical Form 
like a Sugar-Loaf. ü 

Conges, in Architecture, are the 
Rings, or Ferrils herctolore uſed in 
the Extremitics of Wooden-Pillars, 
to keep them from ſplitting, after- 
wards imitated in Stonc-Work. 


Conſole, to cloſe up in any Orna- 


ment cut upon the Key of an Arch, 
which has a Projecture, or Jetting, 


and on occaſion, lerves to ſupport 
3 little 
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little Cornices, Figures, Buſts, and 
Vaſes. *Tis a French Word. 

Contour, che out-line of any Mem- 
ber in Architecture; as that of a 
Baſe, or Cornice, or the like; a 
French Word. 

Contignation, a Story in Building. 
In Latin, Contignatio, ſignifies the 
laying of Rafters together. 

Contramure, in Architecture, is 
an Out-Wall, built about the Wall 
of a City. 

Copeing of Walls, is the Top, or 
Cover of it, made ſloping to carry 
off the Weather. | 

(urbeilles, a French Word, ſigni- 
fying a Baſket, is a Piece of carved 
Work, in the Form of a Baſket full 
of Flowers, or Fruits, ſerving in 
Architecture to finiſh ſome Orna- 
ment. | 

Corbel-Bet-Bil, a ſhouldering piece 
in Timber-work, jutting out like a 
Bragget. 

Corbel, Holes left in the Walls of 
ancient Churches, &c. for Images to 
ſtand in. 

Cornice, comes from the French 
Corniche, and makes the third and 
uppermoſt Member of the Entable- 
ment, which is different in the ſe- 
veral Orders. The Word Cornice, 
however, is applied to every pro- 
minent, or jetting, Member that 


crowns any Body; and thus we ſay, 


the Cornice of a Pedeſtal, and the 
like. Cornices are alſo placed on 
the Top of Wainſcot, and under the 
Eaves of Houſes, &c. 

Corona, Coronice, or Crowning, 
theſe Words are indifferently applied 
to any thing that finiſhes an Orna- 
ment in Architecture; as for inſtance, 
to a Cornice or Pediment, Sc. Block- 
Cornices, are ſuch as have a Kind of 
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plain Modillion without any Caps 
under the Corona. 

Coving-Cornice, which has a great 
Caſement, or Hollow in it, which is 
commonly lathed and plaiſtered upon 
Compaſs, Sprockets, or Brackets. 

Coveings, or Corner - Stones, are thoſe 
Stones on the Sides or Faumbs of a 
Chimney, they are generally of Rye- 
gate or j ire-ſtone, and their Faces 
are hollow in Breadth, in grand 
Buildings they are of Marble. 

Couſſnet, the firſt Stone, whence 
a Vault, or Arch, commences, ts fo 
called. 

The little Cornice, or Plinth, that 
crowns the Pier, and -— ods the 
Couſſnet, is called Impoſt. 

Crown, as Corona. 

Crown-Poſft, is that Poſt which 
(in ſome Buildings) ſtands upright 
in the Middle, between two princi- 
pal Rafters, from which there goes 
Struts, or Braces, to the Middle of 
each Rafter. It is alſo called a King- 
piece, or Joggle-piece. 

Cubicle, a Bed-Chamber. 

Culinary, of, or belonging to the 
Kitchen. 

Cutvertail, as Dove tail. 

Cupola, in Architecture, is a ſmall 
Room (either circular, or polygonal) 
ſtanding on the very Top of a Build- 
ing, ſome call it a Lanthorn. 

Cy- Mace- Macium, as Cimatium. 
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ADO, or Die, the plain Part of 

the Pedeſtal. 
Decor, or mote properly Deco- 
rum; this Word is perfect Latin, 


and ſignifies the keeping of a due 

Reſpect between the Inhabitant and 

Habitation. 
U 


's 
Denticles 
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Denticles, Ornaments in a Cornice, 
cut after the manner. of Teeth, from 
Dens, a Tooth. Theſe are particu- 
larly affected in the Corin/b:an Or- 
der, and the ſquare Member, where- 
in they are cut, is called the Den- 
ticle, in Latin Denticulus. 

Diaſiyle, an Edifice, where the 
Columns are placed at the Diſtance 
of three of the Diameters from one 
another. 

Die, this Term is applied to any 
ſquare Body, as the trunk or naked 
part of a Pedeſtal, which is that part 
included between the Baſe and Cor- 
nice thereof. | 

Diptere, among the Ancients, a 
kind of Temple, or other Edifice, 
encompaſſed round with a double 
Row of Columns; it ſignifies in 
Greek, two winged. The Pleudo 
(or falſe) Diptere was the ſame; 
excepting, that inſtead of the double 
Row of Columns; this was only en- 
compaſſed with a ſingle one. 

Dome, aiſo a Cupola, a round 
Piece of Architecture, (reſembling 
the Bell of a great Clock) ſet upon 
the Top of a Building, particularly 
upon Cathedral Churches, where it 
ſometimes ſerves for the Bell-Tower, 
the Dome of St. Paul's is well known. 

Dormantiree, in Architecture, is a 
great Beam lying croſs a Houſe; 
otherwiſe called a Summer. 

Dormer, in Architecture, is a 
Window made in the Roof of a 


Houſe, it ſtanding open the Raf- 
ters. 


Doucine. 
right O—G. 
Dove Tails, a ſort of Joints, . or 
Hinges, ſo called, becauſe they re- 


lemble the Tail of a Dove, or Pi- 
Seon. 


See Cima. It is an up- 
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Dove-Tailing, among Workmen, 
is a manner of faſtening Boards (or 
any Timber) together, by letting 
one Piece into another, in the Form 
of a Dove's Tail. 

Drag, with Workmen, a Door 
is ſaid to drag, when in opening 
and ſhutting it ſtops upon the Ground 
or Floor. 

Dragon- Beam, Dragon-Beams are 
two ſtrong Braces, or Struts, that 
ſtand under a Breſſummer, meetin 
in an Angle upon the Shoulder of the 
King- piece. 

Drapery, a Term in Architecture, 
and Painting, it being a Work wherc- 
in Cloaths are repreſented : Alſo as 
Cilerie, 

Draught, or Defign, is the Picture 
of an intended Building, deſcribed 
on Paper, wherein is laid down (b 
Scale and compals) the deviſed Divi- 
ſions and Partitions of every Room, 
in its due Proportion to the whole 
Building. 

Drip, this is called Larmier in 
French, and is the Bottom of the 
Corona; becauſe the Rain-water is 
by means thereof forced to fall Drop 
by Drop on the Ground, dripping 
like Tears, 

Drips, in ArchiteCture, are a cer- 
tain kind of Steps (made on a flat 
Roof) to walk upon, a Way of 
Building, much uſed in 1zaly ; the 
Roof is not quite flat, but a little 

raiſed in the Middle; and thoſe 
Steps, or Drips, lie each a little 


inclining to the Horizon. 


Drops, in Architecture, are an 
Ornament of the Doric Order, under- 


neath the Trigliphs, enn 
Drops, or little Bells. 


E A 
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AVES, is the Margin of the 

Roof of a Houſe, viz. that part 

of the Roof that hangs over without 
the Walls. 

Echinus, is ſometimes uſed to ſig- 
nify the Quarter Round; but more 
commonly that part of it, which 
includes the Ovum, or Egg, it comes 
from the Greek Echinus, the Shell 
of a Cheſnut. 

Eggs, See Anchors and Quarter 
Rounds. 

Elaboratory, a Place to work in; 
properly a Chymiſt's Work-Houſe, 
or Shop. | 

Emboſſing, in Architecture, is a 
kind of Sculpture, or Engraving 


wherein the Figure ſticks out from 


the Plane whereon it is engraven, 
and according as it is more or leſs 
protuberant, is called by the 1tahans 


Baſſo, Mezzo, or Alto-relievo, uſed 


by the Engliſh, ' Baſs-relief, Mean- 
relief, or High- relief. 

Embraſure, in Architecture, is the 
Enlargement that is made in a Wall 
on the inſide of a Window, or Gate, 
to give the more Light, or for the 
more Convenience of the Gate or 
Window. | | 
 Entablement, or Entablature, by 
Vitruvius, and Vignola, is called Or- 
nament, and ſignifies the Architrave, 
the Frieze, and the Cornice toge- 
ther; it is, likewiſe called Trabiation, 
and is different in the different Or- 
ders. The Word ſeems borrowed 
from the Latin, Tabulatim, a Ciel- 
ing ; becauſe we ſuppoſe the Frieze 
to be formed by the Ends of the 
Joiſts which bear upon the Archi- 
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Enterſole, ſometimes called Me- 
Zanine, is a kind of low Story, at 
the Top of a Building for lodging 
Servants, Sc. K. wr 

Entry, in Achitecture, is a Room 
deſigned only (or chiefly) for Pai- 
ſage to and fro, betwixt other Rooms, 
or from the outer Door into the 
Houle. | 

Epiſtyle-Tylium. As Frieze. 

Eurithinia, a Termof Architecture 
uſed by Yitruvins, by which he in- 
tends only that agreeable Harmony, 
that ought to be between the Length, 
Breadth, and Height of each Room 
in a Fabrick. 

Euſtyle, is the beſt Manner of 
placing Columns, with regard to 
their Diſtance, which Yitruvius made 
to be two Diameters and a Quarter ; 
the Word is compounded of Eus, 
Good, and Styles, a Column. > 

Eyebrow, as Liſt or Filler. 
Capital. | 

Eye, in Architecture, is the Middle 
of an Ionic Volute, or Scroll, cut in 
the Form of a Roſe. 
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ABRICK, a Church, a Houſe 
or any other Building. 
Face, in Architecture, is any Mem- 
ber that has a great Breadth, and 
but ſmall Projecture, as the Archi- 
trave in the Front of a Building. 
Face of a Stone, by which Work- 
men mean that ſuperficies or plain 
of the Stone, that is to lie in the 
Front. | FX 
Fadia, or Faſcia, Mr. Perrault ſays 
it ſignifies any flat Member); as the 
Bands of an Architrave, Sc. There 
are ſome who write it Faſce, ground- 
ed upon a Latin Word Faſcia, a large 
U 2 | Ribang, 


Vide 
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Riband, which Vitruvius makes uſe 
of on the like Occaſion. | 

Feather-Edged, Boards, or Planks, 
that are thicker on one Edge, than 
on the other. 

Felling of Timber, the proper 
Seaſon uſually commences about the 
End of April, becauſe then the Bark 
riſes moſt freely, and if there be a 
Quantity to be felled, the Statute 
obliges to fell it then, the Bark be- 
ing ſo uſeful for the Tanners. | 

Fence-Walls, Walls of Brick, or 
Stone, made round Yards, &c. See 
Walls. | 


Feſtoon, an Ornament of carved 


Work, in the Manner of a Wreath, 


or Garland of Flowers, or Leaves 
twiſted together, thickeſt at the 
Middle, and ſuſpended by the two 
Extremes, whence it hangs down 
with a graceful ſweep. _ T 

Fillet, is any little ſquare Mould- 
In, which accompanies, or crowns 
a larger. 

Fire-Stone, Ryegate Stone, called 
Fire-Stone, is a ſort of Stone very 
ood, and much uſed for Chimney 
ire-Hearths, Ovens, Stones, c. 

Flemiſb- Bricks, are a ſort of Bricks 
brought out of Flanders, and uſed 
for Paving; being much neater and 
ſtronger than Common or Clay- 
Bricks, they are of a yellowiſh Co- 
Jour, and each Brick is 6 + Inches 


Thic 


Floating, a Term uſed by Plaifter- 


ers for their beſt Ceilings. 

Floors, a Floor, in Architecture, 
is the bottom Part of a Room, on 
Which we walk. Floors are of ſe- 
veral Sorts ; ſome are of Earth, ſome 
of Bricks, ſome of Stone, and ſome 
of Wood. Carpenters, by the Word 


long, 24 Inches broad, and 14 Inches 
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Floor, underſtand as well the framed 
Work of Timber, as the boarding 
Over it. 

Fluſh, a Term uſed by Carpenters, 
when the Work is even or ſmooth; 
alſo in Maſonry, it fignifies the 
breaking off of any Part of the 
Stone. 

Flutes, or Fluteings, in Architec- 
ture, are the Hollows made in the 
Body of a Column; the Dzric, Ionic, 
Corinthian, and Compoſite Columns, 
are commonly Fluted, or made with 
Flutes, or Hollows, - running along 
the Body of the Column, trom the 
Baſe to the Capital. 

Fhers, are Stairs made of an ob- 
long Square, whoſe fore and back- 
ſides ſtand parallel to each other; 
and ſo are their Ends: The ſecond 
of theſe Flyers ſtand parallel behind 
the firſt; the third behind the ſe- 
cond, and ſo of the reſt. If one 
Flight carry them not to the intend- 
ed Height, then there is a broad 
Half-pace, from whence they begin 
to fly again as the firſt. 

Foliage, in Architecture, and Sculp- 
ture, is Work wrought in Branches 
and Leaves. 8 

Foot: pace, or, as ſome. call it, 
Half-pace, is a Part of a Pair of 
Stairs, whereon, after four, ſix, or 
more. Steps, you arrive to a broad 
Place, where you tnay take two or 
three Paces before you aſcend aho- 
ther Step, thereby to caſe the Legs 
in aſcending the reſt of the Steps. 

Foundation, the loweſt Patt of 
a Building (generally laid under 
Ground) upon which the Walls of 
the Superſtructure are raiſed. This 
Word is alſo ſometimes taken for 
Public Buildings erected for pious 
r "ey. Tl 
1 f Fountain, 
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Fountain, an Artificial Spring of 
(or Well to contain) Water in a 
Garden; whither the Water is 
brought in Pipes of Lead, Sc. and 
commonly made to ſpout out of the 
Mouths, or other Part of Images. 

Framing of a Houſe, is the Carcaſe, 
Flooring, Partitioning, Roofing, 
Ceiling, Beams, Aſlering, Sc. and 
indeed all that is done by the Car- 
penter. 

Freeze, or Frieze, a large flat 
Member, which ſeparates the Ar- 
chitrave from the Cornice. See its 
Etymology under the Word Zopbo- 
ros. 

Freſco, a way of Painting or Plai- 
ſtering (or rather both) upon Walls, 
to endure the Weather, and repre- 
ſenting Birds, Beaſts, Herbs, Fruits, 
Sc. in Relief. | 

Frett-Work, a plain Bordering 
round Ceilings, Picture Frames, &c. 
being made with divers Fillets or 
Bands, and 1 great Variety 
of Figures by their Turnings. 

Frigeratory, a Place to make or 
keep Things cool in. 

Front, or Frontiſpiece, the Face, 
or Foreſide, of a Houſe. See Portal. 

Frowey, Timber is ſaid to be 
frowey, when it is evenly tempered 
all the Way, and works freely with- 
out tearing. 

Funnels of Chimneys, is the Shaft, 
or ſmalleſt part of them (where they 


are gathered into their leaſt Dimen- 


fions) upwards. | 

Furrings, among Workmen, is 
the making good of the Rafters Feet 
in the Cornice, 7. e. when Rafters 
are cut with a Knee, theſe Furrings 
are Pieces that go ftrait along with 
the Rafter, from the Top of the Knee 


to the Cornice: Alſo. when Rafters 
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are rotten, or ſunk hollow in the 
Middle, and Pieces cut thickeſt in 
the Middle, and to a Point at cach 
End, are nailed upon them to make 
them ſtrait again; the putting on 
of thoſe Pieces, is called Furring the 
Rafters; and thoſe Pieces ſo put on, 
are called Furrings. The fame Term 
is uſed for Joiſts, which being by 
Time ſunk hollow in the Middle are 
furred up ftrait. 

Fuſt, from the Latin Fuftis, a 
Club, fignifies the Trunk, or Shaft 
of a Column, being that Part com- 
prehended between the Baſe and the 
Capital. 
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ABLE-END, in Architecture, 

the Gable-End of a Houſe, is 

the upright triangular End of the 
Roof. 

Gain, the bevelling Shoulder of 
the Joiſt, or other Stuff, is ſaid to 
gain by being longer. 

Galleries, are long narrow Rooms, 
made on the Sides or Fronts of 
Houſes; they ſerve for walking, eat- 
ing, and other Divertiſements. 

Gard- Manger, from the French, 
a Store-Houſe, or Room to ſet Meat 
In. 5 

Gavel, a Word uſed by ſome, by 
which they mean the ſame as Gable. 

Girding- Beams, is uſed by ſome 
Workmen to ſignify the ſame as 


_  Girders, which are ſome of the largeſt 
Pieces of Timber, in a Floor, the 


Ends of them are, for the moſt part, 


framed into Summers, or Breaſt Sum- 


mers, and the Joiſts are framed in 

at one or both Ends to the Girders. 
Glaſs, a tranſparent Body, made 

by Art of Flints, Sand, and Aſbes, 


and. 
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and of this there are many Sorts, as 
Crown Glaſs, French or Normandy 
Glaſs, German Glaſs, Newcaſtle Glaſs, 
Briſtol Glaſs, Looking Glaſs, and Fea- 
lous Glaſs, which laſt is of that Na- 
ture that it cannot be ſeen thro', yet 
admits of the Light thro? it. 

Gothic, Architecture, is that which 
is far removed from the Manner and 
Proportions of the Antique, having 
its Ornaments wild and chimerical, 
and its Profiles incorrect. 

Gradatory, is derived from the 
Latin, and is uſed to ſignify a Place 
to which we go up by Steps, parti- 
cularly an Aſcent from the Cloiſter, 
to the Choir in ſome Churches. 

Grainery, a Place to lay up Corn 
in. 
Grange, a French Word fignify- 
ing a Building which hath Barns, 
Stables, Stalls, and other neceſſary 
Places for Huſbandry. 5 

Ground Plat, or Plot, a Piece © 
Ground, which a Building is to be 
erected upon. 

Groove, a Term uſed by Joiners, 
to ſignify the Channel that is made 
by their Plough in the Edge of a 
Moulding, or Stile, or Rail, Sc. 
to put their Pannels in, in Wainſ- 
cotting. | 

Gutiering, in Carpentry, is the 
Boarding, and Bearers to lay the 
Lead on in the Fronts or Middle of 

the Roof. Ware 

Gul ter- Tiles, are in Form, as they 
appear at a Diſtance, a kind of a 
Tangle, having one fide convex, 
but this is whilſt they are flat and 


ſe. 


lain before they are bent fit for 
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AIR, the Hair here mentioned, 
is Bullocks-Hair, ſuch as is 
uſed in Mortar for Plaiſter. 
 Hangs-Over. Vide Batter. 
Headers, a Term among Brick- 
layers, when Bricks are laid End- 
ways in a Wall, but when Length- 
ways they call them S:retchers, 
Heads, a Term uſed by Brick- 
layers, by which they mean half a 
Tile in Length, but to the full 
Breadth of a Tile ; theſe they uſe to 
lay at the End of a Roof. | 
Healing, by this Word is under- 
ſtood the covering of the Roof of 
any Building, which is of various 


kinds, viz. . 1, Lead. 2. Tiles. 
. Slate. 4. Horſham Stone. 5. 
hingles. 6. Reed. 7. Straw. 


Heel, an inverted Ogee. - 
Helix, or Urilla, 1s a little Volute 

Caulicole, or Stalk under the Flower 

of the Corinthian Capital. 
Hinges, are thoſe neceſſary Appen- 


dages by which all Doors, all Lids 


of Boxes, Cheſts, Trunks, Sc. make 
their Motion, either of opening, 

ſhutting, or folding. | 
Hips, are thoſe Pieces of Timber 
which are at the Corners of a Roof, 
they are a great deal longer than the 
Rafters, by Reaſon of their oblique 
Pofition, -and they are placed not 
with a right or ſquare Angle, but 
a very oblique one; and by Conſe- 
quence, they are not (or at leaſt 
ought not) to be ſquare at any Angle 
(as Rafters are) but Bevel -at every 
one of them, and which is yet more, 
as Rafters have but four Plains, theſe 
com monlyhave five : They are by 
Country- Workmen uſually called 
_ Corners; 
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Corners; and ſome call them pria- 
cipal Rafters, and others Sleepers ; 
the Truth is, Hips and Sleepers are 
almoſt the ſame; only the Sleepers 
lie in the Vallies, (and join at the 
Top with the Hips) but thoſe Sur- 
faces, or Plains, which make the 
back of the Hip, are the under · ſide 
of the Sleeper. 

Hollow, a Term in Architecture, 
by which 1s meant a concave Mould- 
ing, being about a Quadrant of a 
Circle; by ſome it is called a Caſe- 
ment, by others an Abacus. 

Hor ſbam. ſtone, is a kind of thin 
broad Slate, of a greyiſh Colour, 
much uſed in ſoine Parts of Sex, 
not only to heal or cover Churches 
and Chancels, but ſome great Houſes 
allo. . | 

Houſe, a Habitation or Place built 
with Conveniences to ſhelter a Man's 
Perſon and Goods from the Incle- 
mencies of the Weather, and the In- 
juries of ill-diſpoſed Perſons. 

Houſing, a Term uſed by ſome 
Bricklayers, for when a Tile or Brick 
is warped, or caſt crooked, or hol- 
low, in burning, they then ſay, 
Such a Brick, or Tile, is Houſing : 
Tiles are apt ro be Houſing, or Hol- 
low, on the ſtruck Side (or that 
which was upmoſt in the Mould) 
and Bricks on the contrary Side. 

Herperthyron, a Greek Word, ſig- 
nifying the Lintel, or Cap- piece of 
a Door-Caſe. 

Hypotrachelium, or Hypotrachelion, 
the ſame as Frieze. 
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AUMBS. Door-Poſts ; alſo the 
upright Poſts at the Ends of 


Window-Frames, and Chimneys, 


ICaNMIN- OJ DUR: 
are. ſo called. Jambe is a French 
Word, and ſignifies a Leg. 

Ichnography, a Deſcription, or 
Draught of the Platform or Ground- 
Work of a Houſe, or other Build- 
ing. 

Impaſt, is a Term in Architecture, 
which I underſtand to be the Capi- 
tals of Pilaſters, that ſupport Arches, 
It comes from the Italian Into, 
ſurcharged or burdened with, or laid 
upon, take it either way, the Name 
expreſles the Thing. 

Indigo will grind very fine, and 
lie with a good Body, and is much 
uſed in Painting, &c. 

Intercolumniation, is the Space be- 
tween two Columns, which, in the 
Doric Order, is regulated according 
to the Diſtribution of Ornaments in 
the Frieze; but in the other Orders, 
according to Vitruvius, is of five dif- 
ferent Kinds, viz. Picneftvie, Siſtyle, 
Euſtyle, Diaſtyle, and Arc:flyle, I his 
the Latins expreſs by their Word 
Intercolumnium. 

Jiterduces, in Architecture, are 
thoſe ſmaller Pieces of Timber, that 
lie horizontally betwixt the Sum- 
mers, or betwixt them and the Sill, 
or Raiſing. 

Foyſts, in Architecture, are thoſe 
Pieces of Timber, framed into the 
Girders and Summers, on which the 
Boards of the Floors are laid. 

Fuffers, a Term uled by ſome 
Carpenters, for Stuff about four or 
five Inches Square, and of ſcveral. 
Lengths. Alſo Quarters. 
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E RK, the ſawn away Slit, in. 
a Piece of Timber, or Board, 
Wer, 


KNLALELILOMA 
the Way made by the Saw, is called 
a Kerf. | | | 

Knee, a Piece of Timber cut 
crooked with an Angle, is called a 
Knee-Piece, or Knee-Rafter. 
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ABORATORY. See Elabora- 
tory. 

Laths for Building are long, thin, 
and narrow Slips of Wood uſed in 
Tyling or Ceilings, and are of three 
Sorts, viz. Heart of Oak, Sap Laths, 
and Deal Laths. 

Leed, is a Material uſed in Build- 
ings for Flatts, Gutters, Pipes, Ci- 
ſterns, Sinks. Sc. and is well known, 
ſo needs no Deſcription. | 

Lintels, (in Stone and Brick Build- 
ings) are the Pieces of Timber, that 
lie Horizontally over the Tops of 
Doors and Windows. 

Lift, and Liftella, is a little ſquare 
Moulding, ſerving to crown or ac- 
company a larger, or, on Occaſion, 
to ſeparate the Fluteings of a Co- 
lumn. Ir is ſometimes called a Fil- 
let, and ſometimes a Square. It 
comes from the Italian Word Liſta, 
any kind of Lift or Selvage : Alſo 
a Board is ſaid to be Liſted when the 
Sap on the Edges is ſawn away. 

Lobby, as Anti Chamber. 
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ANTLE, in Architecture, is 
the Head-piece on the Jaumbs 
of a Chimney-piece, either of Stone, 
Wood, or the like. 

Marble is a Kind of Stone, ex- 
tremely hard, firm, and ſolid, dug 
out of Pits and Quarries, it takes a 
beautiful Poliſh, and is much uſed 
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in Ornaments of fine Buildings, as 
8 Statues, Chimney- pieces, 

. | 

Of this Stone there is many Kinds, 
as, Black and White M:rble, Purple 
Marble, Egyptian Marble, Black and 
Yellow Marble, Statuary Marble, &c. 

Maſonry, is a Branch of Architec · 
ture, conſiſting in tie Art of Hew- 
ing, Squaring, and Moulding of 
Stones for the Uſe of Building, or 
may be underſtood for the Aſſem- 
bling and Joining Stones together 
with Mortar. 

Membretto, a Pilaſter that bears 
up an Arch. 

Metops, is the ſquare Interval be- 
tween the Triglyphs of the Doric 
Frieze, which, among the ancients, 
uſed to be adorned with the Heads 
of Beaſts, Baſons, Vaſes, and other 
Inſtruments uſed in ſacrificing. 

The Beauty of theſe Metops, con- 
ſiſts in their Regularity ; that is, in 
their being perfect Squares; and yet 
when they are really Square, they 
appear to be leſs in Height than in 
Breadth ; which is owing to the Pro- 
jecture of the little Bandelet, where- 
in they terminate underneath, that 
hides a ſmall Part of their Height ; 
for this reaſon M. le Clerc is for 
making the Metops a Minute or two 
more in Height than in Breadth ; 
being of Opinion, they ought rather 
to appear Square, without being ſo, 
than really be Square, without ap- 
pearing ſo. | 

Minute, is uſually the ſixtieth Part 
of a Module. 

Mitchels, Purbec Stones for pav- 
ing, pres all of a Size, from fif- 
teen Inches Square, to two Feet. 

Madel, in Architecture, is parti- 
cularly uſed in Building for a — 

| made 
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made in Wood, Stone, Clay, or o- 
ther Matter, with all its Parts and 
Proportions in ſmall, in order to 
give an Idea of the Effect it will 
have in large, when executed. 


Modern, this Word, in its genuine 


Meaning, is only applicable to ſuch 
Architecture as partakes partly of 
the Gothic, retaining ſomewhat of 
its Delicacy and Solidity ; and part- 
ly of the Antique, whence it bor- 
rows Members and Ornaments, with- 
out any Proportion or Judgment. 

Module, a Meaſure made ule of 
to regulate the Proportions of the 
{ſeveral Members of Columns: In all 
the Orders *tis the whole Diameter : 
A Module is commonly ſuppoſed to 
be divided into ſixty equal Parts, 
called Minutes: Module comes from 
Modulus, 

Modillions, in Italian Modiglioni, 
(a ſort of Cantalivers) are little in- 
verted Conſoles under the Soffit, or 
bottom of the Drip, in the Jonic, 
Compoſite, and Corinthian, Cornices, 
and ought to correſpond to the 
middle of the Columns. Theſe are 
particularly affected in the Corinthian 
Order, where they are always en- 
riched with carved Work. In the 
ſonic and Compoſite, they are more 
ſimple, having ſeldom any Orna- 
ment, excepting ſometimes a ſingle 
Leaf underneath. In Latin they are 
called Mululi. 

Moreſe Work, a kind of Antic- 
work, in Painting and Carving, at- 
ter the manner of the Moors (whence 
it has its Name) conſiſting of ſeve— 
ral Groteſco's wherein there is no 
perfect Figure, either of Men, or 
other Animals, and wherein there is 
a wild Reſemblance of Birds, Beaſts, 
Trees, &c. intermingled. 
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Mortar, in ArchiteCture, is a Pre- 
paration of Lime and Sand, mixed 
with Water, ſerving as a Cement, 
and is uſed by Maſons and Brick- 
layers in Building, and to a Rod of 
Brickwork is required a hundred and 
a half of Lime, and two Load of 
Sand ; and for Tiling, tour Buſhels 
of Lime, and fix or eight Buſhels of 
Sand, .will be ſufficient for laying a 
Thouſand of Tiles, which is about 
a Square and ; ſo that a Square of 
Tiling will require about 2 + of 
Lime, and about five Buſhels of 
Sand. 

Moſaique, or Meſaical-Work, is a 
curious kind of Work, conſiſting of 
ſmall inlaid Pebbles, Cockles, and 
Shells of ſundry Colours; and (of 
late) likewiſe with picces of Glaſs 
figured at Pleaſure, 

Mouldings, under this Name are 
comprehended all thoſe Jettings, or 
Projectures, beyond the naked of a 
Wall, Column, Sc. which only ſerve 
for Ornament; whether they be 
ſquare, round, ſtrait, or crooked. 
Of thele there are ſeven kinds, more 
conſiderable than the reſt, v. z. the 
Doucine, or Cima-Recta ; the Ta— 
lon, or Heel ; the Ovolo, or Quar- 
ter- round; the Plinth, Aſtragal, the 
Denticle, and the Cavetto. 

Munions, in Carpentry, are the 
ſhort upright Poſts that divide the 
ſeveral Lights in a Window-Frame. 

Muniment, Room, a place for the 
keeping of Scals, Charters, Evi- 
dences, Sc. 
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41 L., in Building, are 
ſmall Mettaline Members well 


known, but they are very numerous 
in 
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in their Sorte, as has been ſhewn in 
this Treatiſe, The No. required 
for Lathirg is about 500 to a Bundle 
of five feet Laths, and 6-0 to a Bundle 
of four feet Laths at ſix ſcore to the 
hundred, and for flooring is requir- 
ed 200 to a Square, Nails are made 
tough by heating them in a Fire- 
ſhovel, or the like, and putting 
ſome Tallow or Greaſe on them. 

Newel, the upright Poſt that a 
Pair of W inding-Stairs turns about. 

Niches, the hollow places in a 
Wall, wherein Statues are ſer. 

Noſeings, are Parts of the Sides of 
a Marble Chimney-piece, alſo the 
Edges or Front Parts of Steps, or 
at the foot of a Cove, c. 
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B E LIS X, is a quadrangular 

Pyramid, very tall and flen- 
der, railed in a public Place to ſerve 
as a Monument of ſome memorable 
Action. 

Og, Ogee, or Orgive, a ſort of 
Moulding in Architecture, conſiſt- 
ing of a Round and a Hollow, like 
an S. 

Optick Glaſſes are thoſe that are 
ground either Concave or Convex, 
ſo as to collect or diſperſe the Rays 
of Light; by means of which Viſion 
is improved, and the Eye ſtrength- 
ened, preſerved, Sc. 

. Oratery, in Architecture, is a Clo- 
ſet or ſmall Apartment near a Bed- 
Chamber, furniſhed with a little Al- 
tar, or Image, for private Devotion 
(among the Romanilts.) 

Orders, in Architecture, are the 
different Forms and Proportions of 
Columns, Sc. There are five Orders 
(commonly reckoned) in Architec- 
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ture, viz, the Tuſcan, Doric, Tonic, 
Corinthian, and Cmpeſite. 

Orlo, the Plinth, or Square, un- 
der the Baſe of a Column, or under 
the Baſe of its Pedeſtal. 

Ornaments, by which is underſtood 
all the Sculpture or carved Work, 
wherewith a piece of Architecture 1s 
enriched, 

Or thography, in Architecture, ſig- 
niſies the Front or (any other) up- 
right Side of a Houſe; or the 
Draught on Paper, of thoſe parts of 
a Houle. 

Ovolo, or Echinus. 
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AINTING, a Work in 

Building well known, for the 
Particulars of which, ſee the forego- 
ing Treatiſe on Ditto. 

Paliſade, or Paſado, is an open 
Fence either of Wood or Iron for 
the diſplaying of the Proſpect of a 
Houſe, Garden, Sc. or in Fortifi- 
cation. 

Pallification, a Term in Architec- 
ture, ſignifying the piling of the 
Ground-work, or ſtrengthening of 
the Ground-work, with Piles of 
Timber driven into the Ground, 
when they build upon a moiſt and 
marſhy Soil. 

Pannel, (in Joinery) is a ſquare 
piece of thin Wainſcotting, ſome- 
times carved, and framed, or groov- 
ed in between thicker Pieces. | 

In Maſonry is one of the Faces of 
a hewn Stone. 

Pantheon, in Architecture, 
Temple or 


is a 
Church of a circular 


Form, dedicated to all the Gods, or 
all the Saints. 
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Paniry, a Room for the Keeping 
of Victuals, a Store-Room. 

Parallel- Ruler, is an Inſtrument of 
Wood and Braſs for drawing of pa- 
rallel Lines, and is deſcribed in Page 
19, and Plate III. Fig. D. 

Parapet, from the Italian Para- 
p2110, a Save-breaſt, is a little Wall, 
or ſometimes a Rail, ſerving either 
as a Reſt for the Arm, or as an In- 
cloſure about a Key, Bridge, Tar- 
rals, Se. 

Paraſtate, Pilaſters which ſtand 
alone, not adjoining to the Wall, 
and which the French call Jes, or 
Inſulatle, from Tiſula, an Iſland, as 1 
take it. 

Pargetting, in Architecture, ſigni— 
fies the Plaiſtering of Chimney- fun— 
nels, ſometimes it is uſed to ſignify 
the Plaiſter itſelf. 

Parlour, a fair lower Room de- 
ſigned for the Entertainment of 
Company. 

Paſſage, an Entry or narrow 
Place ſerving for a 't horough-tare 
into other Rooms. 

Pavement, a Lay of Stone, Brick, 
or other Matter ſerving to ſtrengthen 
the Ground of divers Streets, or 0- 
ther Places, for the more commo» 
dious walking thereon, 

Pediment, in French, Fronton, 
from the Latin ons, the Forehead, 
is an Ornament that crowns the Or- 
donance, finiſhes the Fronts of Build— 
ings, and ſerves as a Decoration over 
Gates, Windows, IS iches, Sc. It is 
ordinarily of a Triangular Form; 


but ſometimes makes an Arch of a. 


Circle. Vitruvius calls it Faſtiginm, 
Pedeſtal, is a ſquare Body with a 
Baſe and Cornice, ſerving as a Foot 
for the Columns to ſtand upon; and 
having, according to Vignola, the 
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third part of the Height of its Co- 
lumn. Ir is varied in the different 
Orders. 

Pediments, are the crowning fre- 
quently feen over Gates, Doors, 
Windows, and Niches, and ſome— 
times over entire Orders of Archi- 
tecture, The Ridges of Houſes 
were what gave Architects the firſt 
Idea of this noble Part, 

Pentadoron, a kind of Bricks ſo 
called. 

Perquetliug, a Floor laid, or com- 
poled of divers ſmall Figures, as 
Squares, Rhombs, Se. 

Periptere, in the ancient Archi- 
tecture, is a Building encompaſſed 
round with Columns. The Word 
comes from the Greek Peri, about, 
and Pteron, a Wing. | 

Per;ons, are Steps raiſcd before 
the Doors of great Houles, 

Perfton Order, is that which has 
Figures of Perſian Slaves, to ſupport 
the Entablement initead of Columns, 
as the Cariatic Order has the Figures 
of Women ſerving for the ſame pur- 
pole. The former Columns are 
uſuaily like robuſt Men, with long 
Beards, and ſuch Figures are more 
fit to repreſei.t an unhappy Slavery 
than thoſc of Women. The Cha- 
racter of Slavery is expreſſid in thale 
Figures, either by tying their | iands 
betore, or elſe behind ther Backs. 
Columns of this kind, way very 
properly be uſed in a Gallery of 
Arms, Sc. Princes Palaces; in 
which Cale they may be made .- 
gantic, and their Entablature Dzr.c. 

Piazza, in Architecture, commons. 
ly called Piache, an [alum Name 
for a Portico, it ſignifies a broad o- 
pen Place or Square, whence it be- 
came applied to Walks or Porticoss 
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of Pillars around them, like thoſe 
of Covent Garden, the Royal Ex- 
change, &c. 

Piedroit, in Architecture, is a 
ſquare Pillar, that is partly within 

the Wall. 

Pillar, is a kind of round Column, 
diſengaged from any Wall, and 
made without any proportion; be- 
ing always either too maſſive, or 
too ſlender; ſuch are the Pillars 
which ſupport the Walls of Gothic 
Buildings; in Latin they are called 
Pils. | 

Pilaſters, in Architecture, are a 
kind of halty Columns (ſtanding a— 
gainſt a Wall) with Baſes and Capi- 
tals, as Columns have; but differ- 
ing from Columns in this, that Pi- 
laſters are ſquare, but Columns round. 

Pitch, by this Term, Architects 
underſtand the Angle, a Gable-End 
(and conſequently the whole Roof of 
a Building) is ſet to. 

Platebands, the Liſts, or Fillets, 
being the Flutings of the Ionic, Co- 
rinthian, and Compoſite Columns. 
They are each in Breadth a quarter 
of the Flute. Platebangs are alſo a 
ſquare Mould ſet at the end of an 
Architrave of the Doric Order. 
Plateband, Perrault ſays, is a ſquare 
Moulding, having leſs Projecture 
than Height. 

Platform, this Word, in Archi- 
tecture, is ſometimes uſed to ſignify 
the Ichnography, or Draught of the 
Ground-Plot of a Houſe, but more 
commonly for a broad, ſmooth, and 
open Walk upon the top of any 
Building. Platform is allo a Row 
of Beams, which ſupport the Tim- 
ber-work of any Roof, and lie on 
the top of a Wall, where the Enta- 
blature ought to be raiſed. 
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Pla fond, a French Word, for the 
Cieling, or Roof of a Chamber, or 
other Room, Sc. the ſame as Soffir. 

Plaſtique, or Plaſtic Art, is a 
Branch of Architecture, that is not 
only comprehended, under Sculp- 
ture, but is indeed very Sculpture 
itſelf; but with this Difference; 
that the Plaiſterer, by his plaſtic Art, 
makes Figures by Addition, but the: 
Carver by Subtraction. 

Plinth, is derived from the Greek, 
Plintbos, a ſquare Brick, and is in 
Architecture, a ſquare Piece, or 
Table, under the Mouldings of the 
Baſes of Columns and Pedeſtals. 

Plumbery, an Art belonging to 
Architecture, it being the Art of 
working in Lead. 

Porphyry, a fine reddiſh Marble, 
ſtreaked with divers Colours. Pliny 
ſays, this kind of Marble comes out 
of Egypt, where there are large 

uarries of it. 

Portland-Slone, is much uſed in 
Building, and much ſofter and whiter 
than Purbec. 

Portal, an ancient Term in Ar- 
chitecture, it was uſed to ſignify a 
little ſquare corner of a Room, ſhift- 
ed off trom the reſt of the Room by 
the Wainſcot. The Word comes 
from the French Portail, a Gate, or 
Entrance, becauſe through it they 
enter into the Room. 

Portails, the Decoration of the 
Face, or Front, of a Church, called 
alſo Frontiſpiece. | 

Portico, a kind of a Gallery, raiſ- 
ed upon Arches, where People walk 
under Shelter, it has ſometimes a 
Soffit, or Cieling; but is more com- 
monly vaulted. Alſo the Front of 
a Church, &c. where Columns are 


detached from the Building, as the 


Weſt: 
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Weſt- end of &. Martin's, St. Paul's, 
Covent- Garden, Sc. 

Prict-Paſts and Stiles among Car- 
penters, are ſuch as come in between 
I'rincipals, 

Preſile, in Architecture, is a 
Draughc repreſenting the Breadth, 
Depth, and Height of a Fortifica- 
tion, or Building, but not the Length; 
which properly belongs to a Plan, 
or Ground-Plot z fo that it is in a 
Manner, the ſame with a Proſpect 
of a Place, or Building, viewed 
ſideways, and expreſſed according to 
the Rules of Perſpective in ſuch a 
Caſe. 

Project, all Mouldings, Sc. are 
ſaid to project, when they jutt out, 
or are beyond the Superticies. 

Proporticn, is the Juſtneſs of the 
Members in each part of a Building, 
and the Relation they bear to the 
whole. 

Pudlays, pieces of Stuff, to do 
the Office of Leavers, or Hand- 
Spikes. 

Pulvinata, a Frieze, ſwelling like 
a Pillow. 

Punchins, ſhort pieces of Timber, 
placed under ſome conſiderable 
Weight to ſupport it, They com- 
monly ſtand right between the Poſts, 
they are ſhorter and ſlighter than 
either principal Poſts, or prict- 
Poſts; thoſe that ſtand on each 
ſide of a Door, are called Door- 
Punchins. 

Purlins, thoſe pieces of Timber, 
that lie a-croſs the Rafters on the 
inſide, to keep them from ſinking 
in the middle of their Length. 

Purpec-Stone, is a hard greyiſh 
Stone, almoſt like Suſſex Petties. 


They are uſed for Pavements. 
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Putlogs, pieces of Timber, or ſhort 
Poles, (about ſeven Feet long) uſed 
by Maſons and Bricklayers in build- 
ing of Scaffolds to work on The 
Putlogs are thoſe pieces which lie 
horizontal to the Building, one end 
lying into it. And the other end 
reſting upon the Ledgers ; which 
are thoſe pieces that lie parallel to 
the ſide of the Building. 

Pycnoftyle, this Term is uſed, 
when the Columns are ranged ſo 
cloſe to one another, that the Inter- 
columniation does not exceed a Dia- 
meter and an half. 

Pyramid, from the Greek, Pyr, 
Fire, or Flame, this being pointed 
like that. It is a ſolid Body, whoſe 
Baſe is either ſquare, triangular, or 
polygonous, and which from that 
Baſe diminiſhes continually to its 
Vertex, or Top. 

Pyteing, the Ground to Founda- 


tions. 
UARRY (of Stone) a place 


Q whence Stones are dug out, 


or (of Glaſs) a piece of Glaſs cut 
in a Diamond form. Quarries of 


Glaſs are of two kinds, vg. ſquare 


and long; and theſe again are of dit- 
ferent Sizes, as 8's, 10's, 12's, 15's, 
18's, and 20's; that 1s, 8 Quar- 
ries of 8's, make a Foot of Glals, 
and ſo does 10 Quarries of 10's, 
12 of 12%s, Sc. But all Quar- 
ries, of what Size ſoever, are cut 
of one ſort of Angle, for the ſquare 
Quarries, and another for the long 
Quarries ; the acute Angle of the 
ſquare Quarries being ſeventy-leven 
Degrees and -ninetcen Minutes; _ 

rne. 
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the acute Angle of the long Quar- 
ries, fixty-ſeven Degrees and twen- 
ty-two Minutes. 

Quarters, in Architecture, all thoſe 
light upright pieces between the 
Punchins and Poſts, which ſerve to 
lathe upon, are called Quarters. 

Quarter-Nound, by this Name the 
Workmencall any Moulding, whole 
Contour is a Circle, or approaching 
to a Circle ; uſing this Term, where- 
ever the Architects uſe that of Egg, 
or Ovolo. 

Quirk, in Architecture, ſignifies 
a piece taken out of any regular 
Ground-Plot, or Floor; as it the 
Ground-Plot were a ſquare, or an 


oblong, and a piece be taken out of 


one Corner of it, for a Court, or 
Yard, that piece ſo taken out, is 
called a Quirk, 

Quoins, or Ciins, the Corners of 
Brick, or Stone Walls: Allo the 
Stones in the Angles of Buildings, 
whether plain, ruſtic, or other- 
wiſe. 

Quaarells, a ſort, of Artificial- 
Stones, (ſo called from their form, 
they being ſquare,) made of a chalky 
whitiſh, and pliable Earth, and dried 
in the Shade. 
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AFTERS are thole pieces of 
Timber, that (ſtanding by 
pairs, on the Raiſing) meet in an 
Angle, at the top, and compole the 
Root of a Building. 
Raiſer, a Board edge ways, under 
the foreſide of a Step. 
Raiſing- pieces, are pieces that lie 
under the Beams upon Brick, or 
Timber, by the ſide of the Houle, 
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Nange, the fide of any Work 
that runs ſtrait, without breaking in 
Angles, is ſaid to range, or run 
Rang e : Thus the Rails of one ſtrait 
ſide 2 Wainſcotting, is ſaid to run 
Range. 

R p. ſitory, a Store-houſe, or Place 
to keep Things in; more peculiarly 
by Architects *tis uſed io ſignity 
ſuch Places as are built for the lay- 
ing up of Rarities, either in Paint- 
ing or other Arts, 

Relurr, the ſide that falls away 
from the forefide of any ſtrait Work, 
is called the Return, 

Ridge, the meeting of the Rafters 
on the Top of the Houſe, is called 
the Ridge. 

Hef, the covering of a Houſe ; ; 
but the Word is uſed in Carpentry, 
for the Timber-work of the Co- 
vering. 

Roſe, is an Ornament, cut in the 
Spaces, Which are between the Mo- 
dithons, under the Plat-Fonds of 
Cornices, and in the middle of each 


Face of the Abacus, in the Corinthian 


and CompYfite Capitals. 
Rufticke, a manner of Building, 
quite rude, rather in Imitation ot 


Nature, than according to the Rules 
of Art. 
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46177 4, in Italian, Sogil ta, 


(an Arrow) ſignifies what we call 
the Key-picce of an Arch. 

Salon, is a kind of Hall, in the 
middle of a Houſe, or at the head 
of a Gallery, or a large Apartment, 
which ought to have a Symmetry 
on all its ſides; and as its height 
uſually takes in two Stories with 
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two Rows of Windows, the bottom 
of its Plat-Fond ought to be arched ; 
as is practiſed in ſome of the Palaces 
in Italy. 

Saffita, or rather Se , or St, 
an Italian Word (from Subfxum in 
Latin) a ſort of Cicling. In ordi- 
nary Buildings, it is taken for the 
Boards over the tops of Windows, 
oppoſite to the Window-Boards at 
the Bottom. In great Edifices it 
ſignifies the Cicling or Wainſcot of 
any Apartment formed by croſs 
Beams, or flying Cornices, and hav— 
ing the ſquare Pannels of its Com- 
partments enriched with Sculpture, 
Painting, and Gilding, as we may 
obſerve in the Baſiliques and Palaces 
of 1taly. 

Sand, is a fine, hard, gravelly 
Earth, of great Uſe in Building, 
and other Works. 

There are three Sorts of Sand di- 
ſtinguiſned by the Places whence 
they are drawn, v!2, Pit - Sand, 
River-Sand and Sea-Sand, and is 
a principal Ingredient in making 
Mortar. 

Sawing, the Application of the 
Saw ein dividing of Timber, &c. in 
to Boards. 

Scan'ling, the Size that any Tim- 
ber is d % ned to be cut to. 

Scenog raphy, from the Greek Scene, 
a lent, or Tabernacle; and OGrabhe, 
to draw, or deſeribe; is a Model, 
or Deſcription of the Front and 
Sides of a Houſe, or the Art of 
rightly contriving Draughts in Ar- 
chitecture. 

§cima- Reverſa, an O. G. with the 
Hollow downwards. Vide O. G. 

Scotia, a Member of Architecture; 
'tis hollow like a Semicircle, It is 
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particularly placed in the Baſes of 
Columns, between the Torus, and 
the Aſtragal, and ſometimes 'tis put 
under the Drip in the Cornice of 
the Doric Order. Scotia, from the 
Greek Sk-/vs, Darkneſs, ſignihes, 
ſays M. Perrauli, a hollow obſcure 
Moulding. between the I orus of the 
Baſe of a Column. 

Scribe, a Term uſed by Carpen- 
ters and Joiners, when they are 
to fit one ſide of a piece of Stuff, 
againſt the fide of ſome other piece 
of Stuff, and the fide of the piece 
they are to fit it to, is not regu- 
lar. 

Sculpture, the Art of Carving in 
Wood or Stone, Oc. 

Sewers, in Architecture, are Con- 
duits, or Conveyances, for the Soil— 
age and Filth of a Houle. 

Felle, in Architecture, are of two 
kinds, 9's Ground- Sells, which are 
the loweſt pieces of Timber, in a 
Timber building, on which the 
whole Superſtructure is erected, 
and Window-Sells, commonly called 
Window-Soils, which are the bottom 
pieces in a Window-Frame. 

Shaky, or Shaken, ſuch Stoff as 
is cracked, either with the Heat of 
the Sun, or the Drought of the 
Wind, is called Shaky, or Shaken 
Stuff. 

Singles, are ſmall pieces of Wood, 
or quartered oaken Boards, ſawed 
to a certain ſcantling; but they are 
more uſually cleft to about an Inch 
thick at one end, and made like 
Wedges, about four or five Inches 


broad, and eight or nine, and in 


ſome places twelve Inches long. 
They are uſed to cover Houles ; 
but more commonly Churches and 

Steeples 
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Steeples with, inſtead of Tiles, or 
Slates, 

Shingling, the laying on of Shin- 

les. 

Shoulder, among Carpenters is the 
Sides or Butments of a Tennon. 

_ Stirting- Boards, the narrow Boards 
fitted round the under {ide of Wain- 
ſcot againſt the Floor. 

Slabs, the out- ſide ſappy Planks, 
or Boards ſawn off from the ſides of 
Timber; alſo the foot-pace to a 
Chimney- piece is called a Slab. 

Slating, is the covering of Houſes 
with Slate. | 

Sleeper, in a Roof, is the oblique 
Rafter that lies in a Gutter, 

Sluces, Vents, or Drains for Wa- 
ter. 
Solive, a French Word, ſignifies a 
Joiſt, Rafter, or piece of Wood, 
either ſlit or ſawed, wherewith the 
Builders lay their Ciclings. 

Spira, is properly Latin for the 
fold of a Serpent laid at reſt, or the 
Coil of a Cable-rope, &c. In Ar- 
chitecture *tis ſometimes uſed for the 
Baſe of a Column, this making a Fi- 
gure not unlike thoſe. 

Square, a certain Meaſure, made 
uſe of in meaſuring ſeveral Artificers 
Work, conſiſting of a hundred ſu- 
perficial Feet. 

Stairs, are of various Sorts, as 
Strait-Flyers, Square-Flyers, Trian— 
gular-Flyers, French-Flyers, Wind- 
ing Stairs, and Mixt - Stairs, for which 

ſee Part III. | 
Slatues, are imboſſed Figures, 
either in Stone, Metal, or Wood, 
repreſenting ſome Perſon diſtinguiſh- 


ed by his Birth or Merit, Sc. and 


either ſerving as an Ornament of a 
Palace, or expoſed in ſome public 
Place, to perpetuate the Memory 
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of the Perſon it is intended to re- 
preſent. | 

Stiles, in Joinery, the upright 
pieces that go from the bottom to 
the top in any Wainſcot, or the 
like, 

S$iillatory, the Room that a Still 
or Limbeck is ſet up in for diſtilling 
Strong- Waters, &c. 

Slilobatum, the Body of the Pede- 
ſtal of any Column. 

S:one, is a hard, folid, mineral 
Body, neither fuſible nor malleable, 
formed in Succeſſion of Time in the 
Body of the Earth. 

Steve, a hot Houſe, for preſerving 
Exotic Plants, allo a Kitchen Term 
for a ſort of Furnace where they 
prepare Ragouts, &c. 

S'rait, a Term uſed by Brick- 
layers, it is half (or more, or leſs 
than half) a Tile in Breadth, and 
the whole Length: They are com- 
monly uſed at the Gable ends, where 
they are laid at every other Courſe, 
to cauſe the Tiles to break Joint, 
as they phraſe it, that is, that the 
Joints of one (Courſe) may not an- 
{wer exactly to the Joints of the 
next Courſe, either above or below 
It. 

Strings, are thoſe Timbers which 
ſupport the Steps of Wooden-Stairs. 

Stuff, the Wood that Joiners work 
upon, they call, in general, SuF. 

S y/obate, the ſame as Pedeſtals, 
a Greek Word, from S!ylos, a Pil- 
lar, and Baſis, the Baſe or Foot 
thereof. 

Summer—Tree, a Beam, full of 
Mortiſes for the Ends of Joiſts to 
lie in. | 

Symmelry, is the Compariſon that 
runs between the Parts of a Building 
and the whole. 

Syſtole, 
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Syſole, is that manner of placing 
Columns, where the ſpace between 
the two firſt conſiſts of two Diame- 
ters, or four Modules. 
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ABERN, a Cellar. 
Talon, the ſame as Heel; a 
Moulding in Architecture. 

Taper, all ſorts of Stuff, or Work, 
that is ſmaller at one end than the 
other, and diminiſhes gradually, 
from the biggeſt end is ſaid to be 
taper. 

Tarrau, or Tarros, an open Walk, 
or Gallery, alſo a flat Roof on a 
Houſe ; allo a kind of a coarle 
Plaiſter, durable in the Weather. 

Taſſels, pieces of Timber that 
lie under the Ends of the Mantle- 
Tree. 

Tennon, a ſquare end of a piece of 
Timber fitted into a Morteſs. 

Tetraordon, a kind of Brick ſo 
called. 
 Thetching, is the covering of the 
Roof of a Houſe or Barn, with 
Straw or Reed. | 

Theatre, is a public Edifice or 
Place, whereon Plays or Shews are 
exhibited to the People; as in Drury- 
Lane, Covent-Garden, or Lincoln's- 
Inn- Fields Theatres. 

Thermes, or Termes, a French 
Word, from Terminus, the Roman 
God of Boundaries, or Land- Marks, 


which they uſed to repreſent in a 


human Figure with halt a Body, as 
if it proceeded out of a Sheath or 
Caſe. Thoſe they fixed in the Earth 
as Land-Marks. In Architecture 
they ſerve as a kind of Symbolical 
Column. 
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Thorough-Lighted, Rooms are ſaid 
to be thorough-lighted when they 
have Windows at both ends. 

Tiles, in Buildings, are a Sort of 
thin artificial Stones, uſed in the 
Roofs of Houſes, c. but more pro- 
perly they are a kind of fat clayey 
Earth, moulded together, and dried 
and burnt in a Kiln. 

There are various kinds of Tiles, 
known by ſeveral Names, as, Plain, 
Thack, Ridge, Roof, Creaſe, Gut- 
ter, Pan, Crooked, Flemiſh, Cor- 
ner, Hip, Dormar, Scallop, Aſtra- 
gal, Traverſe, Paving, and Dutch 
Tues, | 

Timber, includes all kinds of 
Woods, felled and ſeaſoned, or 
thoſe kinds of Trees, which, when 
ſo prepared, are made Uſe of in 
Building by the Carpenter, Joiner, 
Turner, &c. and which chiefly are 
Oak, Elm, Beech, Aſh, Firr, which 
is alſo called Deal; there is alſo Wal- 
nut-Tree, Cheſnut-Tree, Poplar, A. 
pen, Alder, Lime-Tree, &c. but theſe 
are not accounted Timber. 

Torus, a large round Moulding, 
in the Baſes of Columns; the Word 
comes from the Latin Torus, a Bed; 
the Figure of this Moulding being 
not unlike that of the ſide of a Quill. 

Tranſom, the piece that is framed 
a-croſs a double-light Window. 

Traverſe, a Term in Joinery, ſig- 
nifying to plain a Board, (or the 
like) a-croſs the Grain. 

Triglyph, a Term of Architecture, 
the Word is originally Greek, and 
ſignifies a hollow Graveling, like 
Furrows, or Gutters. In Architec- 


ture, Triglyphs, are thoſe kind of 

Stops, in the Doric Freeze, between 

the Metops. 
Wore 


Trim, 
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Trim, when Workmen fit a piece 
into other Work, they ſay they 
Trim in a-piece. 5 | 

Trimm:rs, in Architecture, thoſe 
picces of Timber framed to the 
Joiſt, againſt the ways for Chimnies 
and Well-holes for Stairs. 

Trunk, from the Latin Truncus, 
ſigniſies the Fuſt, or Shaft of a Co- 
lumn, and the Die of a Pedeſtal, 
and is alſo uled for bringing down 
Water from the Houſe top. 

Tuſi, a Bevel Shoulder, made to 
ſtrengthen the Tennon of the Joiſt, 
which is let into the Girder. 
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ALLEYS, the Gutters, o- 
ver the Sleepers, in the Root 
of a Building. 

Vaul:, is a piece of Maſonry, 
arched without fide, and ſupported 
in the Air, by the artful placing of 
the Stones, Which form it; its prin- 
cipal Uſe being for a Cover or 
Shelter ; few Houſes in modern Build- 
ings are without them. 

Veſtible, among the Ancients, was 
a large open ſpace before the Door, 
or at the Entry of a Houle, which 
they call Atrium Populatum & Veſti- 
bulum, being dedicated, as Martinus 
tells us, to the Goddeſs Yea; 
whence he will have the Word de- 
rived, z. e. Veſtæ Stabulum; it being 
uſual for People to ſtop here, before 
they went within Doors. 

Under Pinning, by this Term is 
meant the bringing it up with Stone 
or Brick under the Ground-Seclls of 
a Building. 


Volute, from Volvo, to fold, is 


one of the principal Ornaments of 
the Ionic and Compoſite Capitals, re- 
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preſenting a kind of Bark, wreathed, 
or twiſted into a ſpiral Scroll. 

Urn, comes from the Latin, Urns, 
a Veſſel to draw Water in, and ſig- 
nifies a low wide Vale, ſerving as a 
crowning over Balluſtrades, and as 
an Att:ibute to Rivers, River Gods, 
Sc. in the Grotto's and Fountains in 
Gardens. 

Vouſjoirs, the Stones that form the 
Arch; a French Word. 
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AINSCOT, the pannelled 
Work round about the Walls 
of a Room. 

Wainſcotling, the making and ſet- 
ting up of Wainſcot. 

Walling, the making of Walls, of 
what kind ſoever, is called Walling. 
Waſh Houſe, a Room to waſh in. 

Water-Table, in Stone, or Brick- 
Walls is a ſort of Ledge, left out 
of the Wall, ſome eighteen or twen- 
ty Inches, more or leſs, above the 
Ground; at which place the Thick- 
neſs of the Wall 1s abated, or taken 
in, on each Side, the Thickneſs of 
a Brick; in Brick-Walls, namely, 
two Inches and a Quarter; thereby 
leaving that Ledge, or Jutty, that 
is called a Water-Table. 
 Weather-Boarding, a Term in Car- 
pentry, ſignifying the nailing up of 
Boards againſt Quarters. | 

Weatber-Tiling, is the Tiling the 
upright: ſides of Houſes. 

Well-Hole, the Space left in a 
Floor, for the Stairs to come up 
through. 

Withs, theſe are uſed by Thatch- 
ers to bind. the Thatching-Rod t 
the Rafters. 
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nifies a fort of Wooden Shoes, or 

— Sandals from the Latin Soccus, the 

Buſkins, wore by the ancient Actors. 

X STOS, among the ancient In Architecture, it is a ſquare Body, 

Greeks was a Portico of un- leſs in Height than Breadth, and 

common length, either covered, or placed under the Mouldings of the 

open, wherein the Alhleta uſed to Baſes of Pedeſtals, Sc. Tis called 
exerciſe themſelves in running Races, in Engliſh, Socle, or Zocle. 

and Wreſtling. The Word is de- Zophorus, the ſame as Freeze, a 


rived from ibin, to poliſh. large flat Member, which ſeparates 
the Architrave from the Cornice. 
2 0 It is derived from the Greek Zoopho- 


ros, (i. e.) Animal-bearing ; it being 
OCCOLO, the ſame as Plinth, uſual for Animals to be repreſented 
it is an Italian Word, and ſig- upon it. | 
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Juſt publiſhed, printed for Meſſ. Birt, Hitch and Hawes, and Longman, 


HE Motion of Fluids, Natural and Artificial ; in particular that of 

the Air and Water : in a Familiar manner mole and proved by 
evident and concluſive Experiments. To which are added, many uſetul re- 
marks. Done with ſuch Plainneſs and Perſpicuity, that they may be un- 
derſtood by the Unlearned. For whoſe Sake is annexed, A ſhort Explana- 
tion of ſuch uncommon Terms, which in Treating on this Subject could 
not, without Affectation, be avoided. With plain Draughts of ſuch Ex- 
periments and Machines, which, by Deſcription only, might not readily 
be comprehended. By M. Clare, A. M. and F. R. S. the Third Edition, 
Corrected and Improved. 1747. 


Lately Publiſhed, printed for E.Wickſteed in Warwick-Court, Warwick-Lane, 
Price Bound 2s. 6 d. Fit N PockzE x, the FoukTH EbDrriox, 

[ Bring greatly enlarged and improved by the Addition of new Tables fhewing, by Iuſpection, 

Fa Verve 2 any price per Foo? Cube) of Timber, Stone, c. cut to any Size or Scantling. 

Aub at the Deſire of jeveral Merchants and others, Directions are Now given for the Applica- 

tion of the Table of Solid Meaſure 70 the Freighting of Surg 

Truffes, Caſes, Cheſts, Caſks, Fats, c.] Ot n 
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RACTICAL MEASURING mac E/ to the meaneſt Capacity, by & N. 
{and conjequeutly the Value) of 
WMA; by f Stone, Board, 


BLES; which Shew at S:ghr, the hoid or /vperficial Confei 
auy Piece 0: Quantity of Timber, ſquared or rand, flanding 

Vintlemen, Artificcrs 
F given in Feet, Inches, 


Glaſs, &c.-uſed in Building, &c. Contrived to anſwer all the 
and MercHaNTSs, ſar beyond any thing yet extant; the Contents bein 
and Tavel/th Parts of an Inch. With a Pr7ace ; Shewing the Cnvenience and Excellence of this 
ev Method, and demonſtrating, that whoever ventures to rely upon thoſe Det , Tables and 
Directions Publiſhed by //aac Kay, is liable to be deceived (in common Caſes) 10 5. in the Pound, 
| | By 8. HOT Fe Us. 5 
Sus dyor to the Corporation of the Londen Aſſurance. 
To which are add:d, | 
Many new and curious Obſervations and Cautions, concerning the mea/uring and ſawing of 
Timber communicated by one of hit, Maje/ly's Pu x vx xoks ; of great Uſe both to the Buyer 
and Seller. 1754. - 
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I. T INEAR PERSPECTIVE ; or a new Method of repreſenting all manner of Objects 

L as they appear to the Eye in all Situations, a Work neceſlary for Painters, Architects, 
Sc. to judge of, and regulate Deſigns by. 

IT. New Principles of Linear Perſpective; or the Art of Deſigning on a Plane, the Repre- 
ſentations of all Sorts of Objects in a more General and Simple Method, than has been done 
before. Both by Brook Taylor, L. L. D. and R S. S. Where may be alſo had other Books 
formerly printed for Mr. Robert Knaplock. 


Lately Publiſhed, printed for W. Johnſton, at the Golden-Ball, in St. Paul's 
Church-Yard, ( Beautifully printed in a neat Pocket Volume) Price Bound 38. 


ARRIERY IMPROVED: Or, a complete TzxzaT1s: upon the Arr of FARRIERY. 
Wherein is fully explained the Nature, Structure, and Mechaniſm of that noble and 
uſeful Creature a HORSE. The Diſeaſes and Accidents he 1s liable to, and Methods of Cure : 
Set down in as clear and intelligible a Manner as the Subject willadmit of. The Ule and Abuſe 
ef the Sciznce is difcovered ; whereby any Gentleman may be able to judge for himſelf, whe- 
ther or no he is impoſed upon by ignorant Grooms, and other Pretenders to this Art. Toge- 
ther with many neceſſary and uſeful Obſervations and Remarks concerning the Choice and Ma- 
nagement of HORSES. Likewiſe an Account of Davos and mix'd Mzpicixes uſed in 
FARRIERY ; with ſome Remarks upon their Genuineneſs, Adulteration, and their ſeveral 
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Prices, ſet down alphabetically at the End of the Work. | 


Lately Publiſhed, printed for E. Dilly at the Roſe and Crown in the Poultry. 
| | 1 Price Bound 37. | 

Treatiſe of FRACTIONS, in Two Parts, I. Containing the whole Doctrine of 
f Practical Common Fractions, with their Uſe and Application, handled at great 
length. IT. Containing the Doctrine of Decimar Fracrrons; together with molt com- 
pendious and eaſy Rules for managing IneiniTEs, CiRcuLates, and APPROXIMATES, 
The whole delivered in ſo eaſy a Method, that a Perſon who can but read and write, and has 
any tolerable Capacity, may attain to the whole Doctrine of Prxacrical Fractioxs,. and 
perform any Operations wherein Fractions are concerned, without the Help of other Books, or 
the Aſſiſtance of a Teacher: And ſo complete, that (for the Practical Part) one needs ſcarce 
learn any more. Collected from the beſt Authors, with ſeveral uſeful and neceſſary Improve- 
ments. By Al-xander Wright, A. M. Writing-Maſter at Aberdeen. 
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